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THE ADORATION OF THE MYSTIC LAMB. 
By Hubert Van Eyck. 





THE ALTAR-PIECE IN THE CATHEDRAL OF 
ST. BAVON, AT GHENT 


‘*THE ADORATION OF THE MYSTIC LAMB” 


My dear Editor,—In August, 1914, on the wanton destruction by the Germans of the Library at Louvain, 
profound anxiety was universally felt for the numberless treasures which abounded in the invaded country, and 
especially for the rare examples of the works of the Flemish painters of the fifteenth century, above all of the famous 
work by Hubert and John Van Eyck, in the Cathedral of St. Bavon, at Ghent. 

In the general concern for this masterpiece of Art many suggestions were put forward, and among them one 
from myself. I addressed a letter to the Comte de Lalaing, at that time Belgian Minister in London, that if it 
commended itself to the Belgian Authorities, I would gladly recommend the Governing Committee of the Guildhall 

’ Gallery to take charge of it during the war, either exhibiting it in the Gallery or placing it for safety, if circum- 
stances demanded, in one of the commodious strong-rooms deep down in the basement. 

This communication was forwarded to the Belgian Government from whom, in due course, I received a 
highly appreciative reply, stating that at the time the precious work was in a position of safety, but that if occasion 
arose, advantage would be taken most gratefully of the suggestion so kindly and thoughtfully made. 

The history of the concealing of the work remained a mystery until I chanced to meet in May last, in London, 
Monsieur Paul Lambotte, C.B.E., the Director of Fine Arts for Belgium. I then learnt from him the extra- 
ordinary dangers which had been encountered both to the picture and to its protectors in the efforts made to keep 
this coveted treasure out of the hands of the Germans. So intensely interesting was every detail imparted to me, 
that I invited Monsieur Lambotte to commit it to writing with the fullest possible particulars, for the special 


purpose of its publication in the first number of this periodical. This record Monsieur Lambotte has now 
transmitted to me, and I have every pleasure in forwarding it to you.—Yours sincerely, 


Guildhall Gallery, London, E.C. 


HEN it became known that, by the 

same Treaty of Versailles which 

organized a new Peace and settled 

the most important political prob- 
lems in Europe, the position of two celebrated 
masterpieces of early Flemish Art had been 
determined, everyone felt that the dignity of 
Art, and the fame of Belgium’s early masters, 
had been exalted. 

In conformity with the Treaty, the two 
large wings of “‘ The Adoration of the Lamb,” 
by Hubert and John Van Eyck, and those of 
“The Holy Sacrament,” by Dierick Bouts, 
were to be removed from the places they had 
long occupied in Berlin and Munich and 
restored to their original positions in St. 
Bavon’s, at Ghent, and St. Peter’s, at Louvain, 
for which, originally, they had been painted, by 
commission from generous donors, nearly five 
centuries ago. 

Germany has been compelled to surrender 
these priceless panels. Their arrival in Brussels 
clearly demonstrated with whom lay the victory 
in the Great War. 

The wings of the Van Eyck, the oldest 
masterpiece of Art in Northern Europe, passed 
through many vicissitudes before they were re- 
placed at last in their proper positions in 1920. 

It is well known, that of the original altar- 
piece ordered by Jacobus Veydt, and Isabella 
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Borluut, his wife, which Hubert had begun, 
and which his brother John finished, only the 
four central panels were retained at Ghent, 
viz., the chief one showing the Adoration of 
the Lamb of God, and the three which sur- 
mounted it, representing Almighty God, the 
Holy Virgin, and St. John the Baptist. The 
two large wings which folded in the entire 
work contained sixteen paintings on eight 
panels, eight of these paintings being seen 
when the wings were open, and eight when 
closed. Six of these panels had been sold to 
Berlin in 1816, by the Canons of Ghent, and 
two in 1862 to Brussels, all of them as above- 
stated, painted back and front. It is curious to 
note that when this masterpiece was so dis- 
mantled, no one appeared to care at all for 
works by the early painters; those of the 
seventeenth century were in demand, and 
those by the earlier painters ridiculed as 
“* Gothics.” Honestly, the Canons of Ghent 
did not realize that by selling these early works, 
which nobody noticed, for probably only a 
trifling sum, they were committing a grievous .- 
sacrilege. In later years old copies by Michel 
Coxie were put in place of the sold panels, and 
as in these copies the nude figures of Adam and 
Eve were covered with aprons of dark material, 
all appeared right to the pious frequenters of 
the sacred edifice. 
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The six panels that went to Berlin were 
skilfully sawn through so as to exhibit both 
sides at the same time, and the nation’s boast 
was that it possessed a priceless set of Van 


Eyck’s works. Brussels never altered the two 
that went to that city. To see both sides a 
visitor had to request the attendant to turn 
them. 

When war broke out and the Germans 
violated Belgian soil, those who were in charge 
of this altar-piece apprehended well the risks 
it was about torun. The wicked destruction of 
the library at Louvain, and the systematic 
looting of works of Art at Malines by German 
officers, well foreboded the destruction or theft 
of this superb masterpiece. Its fame would be 
a special attraction to the military robbers, who 
would have dispatched it at once to Berlin to 
be joined to the panels already possessed in 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 

Happily, Canon Van Gheyn was well on his 
guard. An archeologist and historian, he was 
the right man at that moment to be the cus- 
todian of the Cathedral’s treasures. He went 
to the Bishop and to the Burgomaster of 
Ghent to decide with them what had best be 
done, but both were full of hesitation and dared 
not give any definite instruction. The Canon’s 
idea was to remove the work secretly and to 
hide it away as cleverly as possible until the 
war was over, but no one appeared to be 
willing to take a leading hand—fear of German 
retaliation if the deception were discovered 
was the strong deterrent. Happily, M. Van 
den Heuvel, a Minister of State, who resided 
in Ghent, was consulted by the Canon some 
days before the entry of the German troops, 
and he at once insisted that the precious work 
should be hidden away as speedily as possible. 

The Canon thereupon, with four trusted 
men, carried out the work. They were the 
only persons who knew what was being done, 
or where the work was hidden. Each of them 
would have given his life rather than reveal its 
hiding place. 

Fortunately it happened that a few years 
before the war the work had been photographed 
by a. well-known German firm. For this 
purpose the panels had been taken out, the 
light in the small Veydt Chapel being in- 
sufficient. The Canon and his assistants 
consequently knew from the experience they 
then had how best to manage the dismantling, 
and the opportunity was seized one day during 
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the lunch hour, when the Cathedral was closed, 
to quickly take down the precious work and 
convey it to the Bishop’s Palace, which was 
connected with the Cathedral. The empty 
frame, with Coxie’s copies in the wings, was 
then closed as usual, and veiled by the cus- 
tomary curtain. 

At that time of grave anxiety it was not 
noticed for several days that the great master- 
piece was not there, but of course the Canon 
had to impart the fact to the Cathedral staff 
when all was finished, and the work safe. 

From the Bishop’s Palace the four large 
panels had to be transported to the chosen 
hiding-places, which, besides being secret, had 
to be dry and well ventilated, that no damage 
might come to them by damp or darkness. 
After arduous searching a place was discovered, 
but certain alterations had to be effected, and 
these were carried out with the greatest se- 
crecy, and at night. 

In the meantime four wooden cases had 
been prepared for the transport of the panels. 
No one knew for what purpose these cases were 
required. It was highly desirable that the 
population, who lived in a state of constant 
alarm, should know nothing of what was going 
on. The panels, after careful cleaning to 
remove all dust_or moisture, were wrapped in 
thick blankets and soft swan-skin, and then the 
cases were closed. In due time came a plain 
cart belonging to an old ironmonger of the 
town, containing a heap of broken funnels and 
rusty iron plates. It was driven in to the 
courtyard of the Bishop’s house, where no 
indiscreet eye need be feared. 

There the four cases were loaded on to the 
cart and the iron plates, funnels, old pieces of 
timber, and worn-out carpets thrown carelessly 
over them, and out went the cart, drawn by the 
poorest-looking of horses, into streets thronged 
with people, and crowded with traffic of all 
kinds. Who could have guessed that paintings 
worth millions of francs were being borne 
through the town in that poor-looking cart ? 
It journeyed along to the block of buildings 
where one portion of the precious burden was 
to be deposited, viz., that containing the panels 
of the Holy Virgin and St. John the Baptist. 
It was then driven to the second place, where 
the other two panels were safely left. 

The Canon and his four assistants mean- 
while, carefully watching the whole proceeding, 
had avoided being seen together in the streets, 
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walking from one place to another by different 
ways and entering places by different gates, 
never failing to swear each to the other, when 
they parted, that the places of concealment 
should never be revealed by him. 

Canon Van den Gheyn, with calm heroism, 
was ready to refuse all information. He would 
have endured martyrdom rather than disclose 
the secret. It was wise, however, to anticipate 
every eventuality, and he and M. Van den 
Heuvel agreed it would be best to be ready 
with some document which would persuade 
the Germans that the great panels were out 
of their reach and in 
safety abroad. 

The Belgian Govern- 
ment had already left 
Brussels and was at 
Antwerp, which was 
believed to be im- 
pregnable. From M.P. 
Poullet, the Minister of 
Science and Art, M. Van 
den Heuvel obtained an 
official letter ordering 
the clergy of St. Bavon 
to deliver the panels to 
a special delegate of his 
administration, who was 
charged to _ transport 
them to England, and 
that he would arrive at 
St. Bavon for that pur- 
pose on the 31st August. 
With this document in 
his possession, formally 
signed and officially 
stamped, the courageous 
Canon felt everything 
was well, and calmly 
awaited events. 

The story of the work having been sent to 
England was perfectly reasonable. It was well 
known to the Germans that valuable belongings 
of the King of the Belgians, as well as his 
horses and carriages, were being kept some- 
where in England, not very far from London, 
and I, myself, in my special capacity of Director 
of Fine Arts for Belgium, was in charge of 
several missions in England, so every proba- 
bility was presented of the story being true, 
and nothing was left to the Germans when they 
arrived on the scene than to endeavour to 
conceal their impotent fury. As soon, however, 
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as they were organizing the occupation of 
Ghent, civil and military authorities could not 
hide their anxiety to learn the whereabouts of 
the great masterpiece. The poor Canon was 
frequently questioned, and was subjected to 
long and severe examinations. When he had to 
show for the first time the letter of the Minister 
ordering the removal of the panels to England, 
the laughter was loud at the credulity of the 
Belgian Government in entrusting such a 
treasure to the English, who, assuredly, 
would never give it back again. When 
their derision had subsided, the Canon 
calmly retorted that he 
had no belief in the 
panels not being given 
back after the war, but 
even if they were not, it 
would be better to know 
they were safe in England 
than burnt as many price- 
less works had been, or 
stolen, by the Germans. 
In England it would 
always be possible to see 
them in some _ public 
gallery, and they would 
not be wholly lost to 
humanity. 

One great object of 
the Germans was to 
discover the name of the 
official who had been 
charged to take the panels 
away, and when and in 
what way he had man- 
aged to do it. The 
Canon was silent on 
those _ poirits. All 
through the war I, 
myse’i, was approached 
repeatedly, in England, France, Spain, and even 
at La Panne, by somewhat suspicious persons 
inquiring} about the “‘ Van Eycks of Ghent,” 
suggesting the holding of an exhibition of them 
in London, or trying to draw from me where 
they were hidden, and pretending anxiety as to 
their safety from English or allied aircraft 
dropping bombs over Ghent. I quite under- 
stood I was suspected of having had a part 
in the concealment. As a matter of fact, I 
certainly knew from M. Poullet that the 
panels were hidden somewhere in Belgium, 
but supposed to be in safety in England. 
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Accordingly, I had to be exceedingly reticent 
and most careful in what I said. 

In January, 1915, the clergy of St. Bavon 
were requested by Herr Ecker, President of the 
Zivilverwaltung, to deliver to him a formal 
certificate that the Germans had not taken 
away the altar-piece. An Italian magazine 
entitled “‘ La Fanfulla della Domenica ” had 
stated that the wings had been stolen by the 
Germans and sent to Berlin, where the central 
portion had already been conveyed some time 
ago. This inaccurate statement caused great 
excitement in European centres. German 
officers coming to visit the Cathedral and 
asking to see the altar-piece, invariably re- 
ceived the reply, “‘ It was sent away immedi- 
ately after the burning of the Library at 
Louvain.” ‘There was no reply ever to that. 

Once more the Canon was subjected to 
examination, this time by Prof. Dr. P. Clemen, 
from Bonn, who was the German appointed 
to take charge of the Works of Art in Belgium 
during the war. He came with Herr Dr. 
Hausler, an “ attaché” of the Dresden Gal- 
lery, and asked innumerable questions regard- 
ing the removal of the panels. Did the Canon 
really believe they had gone to England? But 
a little while afterwards begged he would take 
every care of the panels if, after all, they were 
hidden away in Ghent. He protested he had no 
thought of their being carried away to Germany, 
he was thinking only of the preservation of the 
precious works. The Canon had an answer to 
every point put forward, and finally quoted 
an article by Dr. Schaffer in the October, 1914, 
number of “‘ Die Kunst,” which maintained 
that Germany had not only to deprive Belgium 
of its money and inercantile resources, but also 
of its ,ictures, first and foremost of which was 
the great St. Bavon Van Eyck. The reply to 
this by Dr. Clemen was that Dr. Schaffer was 
suffering from a disordered brain, but he never- 
theless appeared confused that the Canon had 
become aware of this article, begging over and 
Over again to be made acquainted with the 
name of the official who had taken away the 
panels, and at last he retired unsatisfied and 
not a little befooled. 

At another time the redoubtable Canon 
was summoned before Major Hertz, who 
arbitrarily demanded a full explanation, es- 
pecially concerning the cart in which the cases 
had been removed from St. Bavon, and some 
information as to the way it took through the 
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town and the railway station from which the 
cases had been despatched, but the quick and 
sagacious Canon put all this phase of the 
operations to the account of the State Minister, 
Van den Heuvel, who, of course, was out of 
their reach, away at Le Havre with the 
Government. Major Hertz was led to under- 
stand that M. Van den Heuvel was the only 
living man who knew anything of these details. 
There were three different opinions (said the 
Major) prevailing in Germany. Firstly, that 
the work was safely deposited in England; 
secondly, that it was hidden somewhere in the 
vicinity of Ghent; and thirdly, that it was at 
Le Havre, on board a French or British 
cruiser. How pleasant it will be for the 
Germans now to know that at that momentiit 
was scarcely a hundred yards from the very 
spot where they were talking. That fact was 
never for an instant surmised. 

At length the Major and the Canon dis- 
cussed the point as to the advisability of writing 
to M. Van den Heuvel through Cardinal 
Mercier to obtain more information, but the 
tone of the discussion on both sides savoured 
of the ironical. 

Yet once“again, on October 18, I915, 
another effort was made. The Etappen In- 
spector-General of Cavalry, Van Unger, de- 
manded of the Bishop by letter in rude language 
the real ‘place where the Van Eyck was hidden. 
The Bishop replied that he was not in the least 
aware of the present location of the work,‘ a 
reply which was perfectly true, for his Rever- 
ence had purposely been kept uninformed. 

And now for a time the Germans ceased 
their inquiries and took no further steps until 
August, 1917, when Dr. Rauch, Professor at the 
University of Gottingen, started the practising 
of a deceit to obtain some information which 
would guide to the whereabouts of the picture, 
but when, accompanied by Dr. Haufft, he told 
the Canon that it was not true the picture was 
in England, the Canon put on the air of being 
deeply offended at not being trusted, and made 
a sharp reply, refusing to answer any further 
question. His sacred calling, his clothing as 
priest, made an impression on his antagonists, 
and they left him alone at last. 

On May 4 of that same year, two German 
civilians arrived at the Bishop’s Palace, in- 
sisting on permission to photograph several 
important pictures, among them, “ The Adora- 
tion of the Lamb.” The Bishop wisely referred 
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them to the astute Canon. To him they went 
and positively asserted that the picture was 
hidden in Ghent not far from the Cathedral. 
“ If it be so,” replied the Canon, “‘ it is quite 
easy for you to take the photograph ; you have 
only to settle the matter with the Belgian 
Government, who has taken charge of the 
picture.” Ten days later, back came the same 
civilians and searched the house but without 
result. 

In the meantime, another serious danger 
was bringing much anxiety to our anxious and 
much-tried Canon. The Germans were billet- 
ing in more and more houses, and it became 
evident that one of the two hiding-places was 
being drawn into the danger zone. 

So, very quickly, on February 4, 1918, the 
cases containing the principal panel and the one 
representing Almighty God were, at midday, 
openly removed to another freshly-prepared 
place. It was carried out by the same devoted 
four who had undertaken the first removal, and 
they succeeded again in their perilous task 
without being discovered. 

Then again, the Canon and his able staff 
had to pass many anxious hours. It was during 
the last fortnight before the Armistice. The 
Germans had given notice of their intention 
to destroy the town, and the danger from 
the incessant bombardment was enormous. 
Several propositions were considered, but, 
happily, nothing of a definite character had 
been decided upon, when the Germans sud- 
denly left the town before any damage had come 
to the precious work. 

On November 29, 1918, the panels were 
very discreetly taken from the two hiding- 
places, and the following day, after a night at 
the Bishop’s house, were once more safely in 
the Chapel of Jacobus Veydt at St. Bavon’s. 

Nearly two years later, viz., on October 1, 
1920, the renowned altar-piece was publicly 
shown in the complete form in which it had 
left the hands of its great producers. 

Solemnities and rejoicings had taken place 
on the arrival in Brussels of the officials sent to 
Berlin for the missing panels. English and 
French delegates were associated in the cele- 
bration of their restoration to the country to 
which they belonged; Her Gracious Majesty 
the Queen of the Belgians presiding over the 
ceremonies in the principal room of the 
Brussels Gallery, where the precious work had 
been placed. For six weeks, viz., from August 


15 to September 27, the altar-piece was on 
view. Over 65,000 persons thronged to see it. 
The King of the Belgians and his two sons 
were among the first day’s visitors, and a large 
sum was collected to purchase some valuable 
work to fill the gap occasioned in the Brussels 
Gallery by the restoration to Ghent of the two 
panels of Adam and Eve. 

At the close of the exhibition the altar- 
piece was borne in triumph to Ghent. The 
whole population of that city shared in the 
patriotic gladness. The car bearing it passed 
through beflagged towns and villages, the 
National Anthem being performed along the 
entire line of route, which was thronged with 
cheering crowds. 

At Ghent itself, mirth was at its height—in 
music, public addresses, receptions, and per- 
petual ringing of the bells of the city’s churches. 
Comte Paul Durrieu represented France, Mr. 
Lionel Cust, C.V.O., and Mr. Maurice Brock- 
well, England, with a large number of Belgian 
officials. 

It was then solemnly sworn that never again 
should this immortal masterpiece be dismem- 
bered. When the wings are open everyone may 
examine the different panels and study the 
inexhaustible problem of the share of each 
brother, Hubert and John, in the execution of 
this great masterpiece, and may also endeavour 
to discover the symbolism that lies in this 
theological cosmos, which might be rightly 
termed ‘‘ The Mystery of the Redemption.” 

Everyone also may be interested in tracing 
the influences, local or foreign, which make the 
altar-piece of the nature of a crowning summary 
of all the research, the studies, the endeavours, 
which former painters and sculptors have 
attempted in Flanders, France, Italy, and other 
countries during the preceding centuries. For 
the miracle of this painting is not that it comes 
suddenly from nothing and opens the period of 
modernity in Art, but that it is a testimony of 
what had been previously anticipated, which 
genius alone was able to realize. 

And when the wings are closed, the 
generous donors, Jacobus Veydt and his 
good wife, Isabella Borluut, whose lineage is not 
extinct in Ghent, still live in the life-sized 
portraits which adorn the outer side. Kneeling, 
with clasped hands, they enjoy in peace the 
fame of their wonderful deed of faith. 

PAUL LAMBOTTE, C.B.E., 
August 2, 1924. 
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MUSIC, ART AND LIFE 


By DOROTHY DUDLEY SHORT 


F all the arts that have soothed and 

perplexed man in his long struggle 

with the forces of Nature and with 

himself, music is at once the most 
simple and the most mysterious. 

Man, faced by unrelenting powers, worked 
hard to subdue these to himself for his com- 
fort and satisfaction, or so that at least he 
might not be harmed by them: and it seemed 
irony indeed that, once provided with reason- 
able safety and comfort, the struggle came to 
be continued within himself. For the civilized 
man is highly complex; no single ego is his to 
be thwarted or satisfied, but many I’s demand 
satisfaction, as imperiously as the simple 
savage, whose need was to secure food and 
avoid danger. The art of life is now to satisfy 
not one, but many; to know how and where 
each one of many selves shall be gratified, 
so that one shall not encroach upon another. 
It is no easy task to achieve that balance and 
harmony within ourselves, without which the 
highest type cannot be produced. 

Throughout this struggle for self-develop- 
ment and harmonization Art has befriended 
man, stimulating him at his higher levels, 
and soothing him in times of failure. On the 
one side it has been a cause of unrest; but, 
on the other, it has brought consolation and 
peace; for though it leaves man discontented 
with present achievement, it raises him above 
the cares associated with his physical life. 
It has introduced a new scale of values and 
given significance to simple things. It starts, 
as it were, from life as we know it, and pro- 
ceeds through a work of sublimation to another 
life that we do not know so well. Thus 
great books have raised petty incidents to 
the realm of achievement. The works of 
Homer, for instance, cast a glory over events 
otherwise trivial and even sordid, and in 
this act of sublimation awakened thoughts 
and emotions of an altogether higher order. 
These, in their turn, became subject matters 
for Art, so that there was a constant unfold- 
ing of new material; an opening-up of 
higher vistas to human consciousness. It 
may be said that both literature and painting 
arise, in the first instance, from the desire 
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to chronicle and imitate experiences of im- 
portance on the physical plane : in the creation 
of such representations arises the mysterious 
new element of beauty; and man, reacting to 
beauty in new and subtle ways, attains other 
experiences, which, in their turn, he desires 
to chronicle and express. A primitive re- 
presentation of a battle may be nothing 
more than an imitation of something that 
has made an impression, with the object 
of perpetuating it: but, in the contemplation 
of such a representation, man experiences, 
through the subtle stirrings of the esthetic 
sense, fine emotions, and produces, perhaps, a 
poem, containing something far more vital and 
universal than the petty tribal dispute from 
which the whole matter sprang. So, Art, 
with its recurring series of actions and re- 
actions, leads us ever back from the particular 
to the general, and finally to seek that unity 
which lies behind all things. 

Music has played its part in vitalizing and 
refining man’s life, but here the process has 
been a little different. Music differs from 
the other arts in that it does not make use 
of the symbols of everyday life. Poetry 
uses words which we all know, and the least 
poetical person can understand, in some sense, 
the purport of a poem. In the same way 
pictorial Art makes use of forms which every- 
one can recognize, and the least artistic can 
give some account of a picture. A painting 
may represent a sunset, dawn on the sea, or 
the grouping of figures in a familiar scene. 
Those who are least developed among us 
perceive the sunset and the figures, and, to 
this extent, may even experience enjoyment. 
They are reminded of something which they 
already know. The “ primrose by the river’s 
brim” is at any rate a primrose, even if 
it be “nothing more.” But music recalls 
nothing except itself, represents nothing ex- 
cept itself. It has no relation to everyday 
life. It does not speak in our language, 
but in a_language wholly its own. A musical 
phrase cannot be translated into any other 
terms: it must explain itself. It appeals 
directly to the subtler side of our nature, 
and may thus be said to omit the imitative 
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and representational phases of other arts, and 
to begin where these only arrive in their later 


stages. We need not, however, deny that, 
in its remote beginnings, music, like every- 
thing else, arose out of the needs and uses of 
material life; and doubtless it had, in that 
long-ago period, its imitative phase. The 
marching of feet, for instance, may have 
suggested a rhythmical beat, which would 
afterwards have been found very useful in 
bringing unity into combined movements. 
The jmodulations of the human voice would 
have been the origin of melody; and it is 
interesting to conjecture how certain cries, 
or calls, expressing hunger, fear, anger, desire, 
and so on, would have expanded into melodic 
phrases, whose origin was soon forgotten. 
But music, as we know it to-day, is quite 
independent of any form of imitation or 
material necessity; once embarked on a life 
of its own, it has created its own symbols— 
its own idioms—its own language. The one 
kind of music which purports to represent 
anything is programme music, which is 
supposed to describe some feature of daily 
life—such as the running of water, the 
rustling of leaves, the singing of birds, or, in 
a more subtle manner, states of the mind, 
*‘ atmospheres ” and definite emotions. But 
programme music is a comparatively late 
development, and is generally admitted to 
be a side issue. It seems as if, in this case, 
music deserted its especial function, and 
associated itself, for the time being, with the 
activities of other arts. However this may be, 
it may fairly be said of the main stream of 
music, that it does not even represent definite 
emotions; for, except that it is fast or slow, 
loud or soft, with a general tendency towards 
sorrow or gaiety, nothing more positive can 
be declared. It can only explain itself. 

It may seem strange, in considering the 
abstract nature of music, to remember that 
this art is most used in our communal life, 
and that it is the one loved by the greatest 
number of people, irrespective of education 
or culture. To put it in another way: it is, 
of all the arts, the most universal and the 
most democratic. We use it in our churches, 
our restaurants, at our public occasions, 
whether grave or gay; for marching in war- 
time, and dancing in peace-time. It is also 
the great home art. It is difficult to think of 
our communal life without music, though 


comparatively easy to think of it without 
pictures or poetry. No other form of art 
is with us on such a variety of occasions. 
And the desire for it is not confined to any 
particular class of people. Whereas the love 
of pictures implies some degree of culture, 
and the love of poetry some literary education, 
the peasant may be as musical as the king. 
Talent appears anywhere—indiscriminately. 
Probably for one person who really cares to 
look at pictures, or to read poetry, a hundred 
feel a desire for music. If there are, in fact, 
unmusical persons, these are quite as likely 
to be found in the “cultured” classes as 
anywhere else. So that we arrive at this 
curious position : music is‘the most abstract 
of the arts and the one which can be least 
understood by reference to our daily life: 
yet it is the most practised and the most 
loved : painting, which is a degree more accept- 
able to the ordinary understanding, has fewer 
devotees, while poetry, which can most easily 
be translated into everyday terms, has the 
fewest. It seems as if appreciation of the 
arts lay in inverse proportion to the possi- 
bility of understanding them. 

The truth is that the permanent pleasure 
derived from the arts is due to their influence 
over the unconscious in us. The days are 
past when a poem, or a pictorial representa- 
tion, was the best way of nanding down facts 
of ethical and historical importance. There 
are so many other ways, to-day, of refreshing 
the memory, that the ultimate power of an 
art must depend on its ability to stir the 
emotions and through them, the inner man. 
Music is more capable than other arts of this 
thorough penetration, since it does not rely 
on familiar symbols, or make its approach 
through the thinking mind. It avoids the 
mental processes involved in the considera- 
tion of pictures (memory, identification, and 
the like) or, at any rate, renders these so far 
subordinate as to be non-existent for the great 
majority. On the other hand, it has one 
very direct means of approach, one which 
is peculiar to itself, and which is possible in 
the case of all human beings, and, even, in 
some slight degree, of animals. This means 
of approach is through the physical nature, 
with which music is intimately and mysteri- 
ously associated. Its rhythmical principles 
are the very ones upon which our bodily 
life is built up; the regular alternation of 
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the pulse, the rise and fall of the breath, the 
scheme of balance and correspondence, and 
finally, movement itself, being of the very 


essence of music. Our first appreciation of 
the art is really an identification of our own 
rhythmical physical life: hence the tendency 
to respond to music by some kind of physi- 
cal manifestation. The association between 
music and physical life has often been demon- 
strated by experiments on the sick and men- 
tally disabled : a quickening of the pulse and 
restoration of balance having been proved. 
Since even animals show some _ response, 
which would be quite impossible in the case 
of any other form of art, it can be said positively 
that music has this unique means of approach, 
which brings people at every stage of develop- 
ment within its sphere of influence. The 
normal man is musical because the rhythmical 
sense is deeply embedded in his own nature; 
and it is strong when he is vital and well 
balanced, but it is possible for it to weaken 
through loss of energy, lack of nurture, 
or an over-development of the reasoning 
faculty. Western education has always tended 
to exalt the reason above all other sides of the 
nature, and, particularly, at the expense of 
emotion and spirituality. Hence the value 
of music as an educational subject has never 
been realized, and large numbers of “ edu- 
cated ” people emerge who believe themselves 
to be unmusical. Probably only, the fewest 
of these are, in any sense, abnormal—for tone- 
deafness is on a par with colour-blindness— 
and were the inhibitions and superstitions 
brought about by a one-sided education re- 
moved, the natural musical man would be 
revealed.* 

Music, then, first affects. the physical 
nature, which responds by a general sense of 
well-being and refreshment. Its influence 
gradually permeates beyond this, searching 
out hidden emotional levels, from which varied 
and subtle impressions are drawn up into 
the consciousness. Beyond these levels again, 
it produces profound emotional experiences 
and finally seems to reveal new vistas of being, 
which we may, for want of an adequate word, 
call spiritual. More than any other form of 
art, music gives us a sense of Eternity, of 


* A vory interesting book, “‘ Music, Health and Character,” 


by Agnes Savill, tells the story of an intellectual adult who 
believed herself indiffzrent to music, and who was converted to it 
in maturity. This shows the possibility of removing inhibitions 


at any age. 
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ultimate values, of the unreality and insignifi- 
cance of material things. Thus its life-giving 
power spreads over the whole nature of man 
and revitalizes him physically, emotionally, and 
spiritually. The effect of no other art can com- 
pare with it, either in strength on the physical 
side, depths and variety on the emoticaal, or 
loftiness on the spiritual. All sensations, and 
such aspirations as the love of truth, goodness, 
and beauty, together with emotions indefinable 
and subtle, lose themselves in the wider con- 
sciousness of new being, of the attainment to a 
new quality of life. No other Art can produce 
so final a result, just as none starts from so 
lowly a plane. The influence of music ranges 
from the animal in us to the divine, and it is 
able to do this just because it uses its own lan- 
guage, and employs symbols other than those 
known to our ordinary understanding. 

We may be accustomed to look at our edu- 
cational system with amazement, but perhaps, 
on this occasion, we are justified in feeling 
something even more. It is true that our 
educationists have never quite decided what is 
the purpose of education. They use vague 
terms about the ‘“ formation of character,” 
“ preparation for life,” and so on; while the 
man in the street secretly believes that the 
purpose of the whole thing is to make money. 
The man in the street has, at any rate, common 
sense on his side. But there is something 
which his common sense does not allow him 
to see. Under our present economic system, 
with the increasing state of unemployment, 
work cannot be found for all, on the principle 
of the three R’s. The growth of interest 
in esthetics, beginning with preparation at 
school, would result in esthetics becoming a 
more paying proposition, for, within necessary 
limitations, people will pay for what they 
want. But at present we are bound within 
a vicious circle. How can people desire 
something of which they have scarcely heard, 
something which had no place in their own 
youthful training{? It is still seemingly possi- 
ble to emerge from years of “ education ” 
without having heard the name of a great 
painter, a great musician, or a great sculptor, 
except by accident; without having the least 
conception of what is meant by esthetic 
taste, and possessing no data upon which 
to form an esthetic judgment. What then 
are meant by “life” and “ character”? Do 
not these words include some appreciation 
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of one of the greatest motive forces of the 
world—the love of beauty? And is not the 
training of the emotions quite as important 
a factor as the training of reason, since emotion 
is the guiding force of all our actions and lies 
behind every reasoned judgment ? 

If ewsthetics, as a whole, have come off 
badly, the position of music, in particular, 
has been even worse. With a degree of 
futility, which would be surprising even in 
a child, it has been persistently confused with 
the mere playing of instruments, which bears 
much the same relation to the subject itself 
as reciting does to literature. As such, it 
has largely been relegated to an outside posi- 
tion, whereas our educational system should 
make it a principal aim to draw out, develop 
and nourish the inherent musical instinct of 
children. Until this is done we are depriving 
the young of their natural heritage, of some- 
thing which is indispensable to a free and 
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full development, and which may, if starved, 
warped, or over-weighed, assume some per- 
verted form. Life in these days of advanced 
civilization is by no means easy—man’s 
hardest task is to find harmony within himself. 
To this end, music, with its example of 
resolving discords, its rhythm and symmetry, 
its invigorating permeation of the whole 
nature, may be his best friend, more especially 
if he recognize this early. The ancients were 
wiser than we. 

““And therefore musical training is a 
more potent instrument than any other, be- 
cause rhythm and harmony find their way 
into the secret places of the soul, on which 
they mightily fasten, imparting grace, and 
making the soul graceful of him who is 
rightly educated . . . Thus much of music, 
which makes a fair ending, for what shall 
be the end of music if not the love of 
beauty ? ”’—Plato. 


STRASSER AND HIS ART 


By SIR MICHAEL E. SADLER, K.C.S.I., C.B. 


PANISH by race, son 

of a French mother, 

educated in Vienna, 
k_ where his father was 
naturalized, Roland Strasser 
inherits in rich measure the 
European tradition of de- 
sign, draughtsmanship, and 
decoration. He was born in 
Vienna in April 1886. His 
father, Arthur Strasser, a 
Spaniard eminent as a 
sculptor, and as Professor 
at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in the Austrian capital, 
bred him to art, and trained 
him in his school.* 

The young man’s gifts 
were thus fostered by exam- 
ple, by encouragement, and 
by the stringent discipline of 
education. The illustrations which go with 
this article will give the reader a knowledge 
of some examples of Strasser’s art. They 


* The Basque name of Mr. Strasser’s family is Quirquez. 
Arthur Strasser was Chevalier of the French Legion of Honour 
and held high Austrian decorations. He won the Grand Prix at 
Paris in 1900. 
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speak for themselves. I 
am writing for critics and 
connoisseurs whose judg- 
ment it would be im- 
pertinence on my part to 
forestall. 

Admiration for a living 
artist does not lose weight 
by being thriftily expressed. 
That “half is greater than 
the whole ” was the maxim 
of a thinker who sprang 
from an artistic race. But 
two things at any rate can 
be done by a writer who 
becomes acquainted with a 
painter’s work before it has 
achieved world-wide fame. 
For the information of 
others he can set down 
details which he himself 
was glad to learn about the painter’s upbringing 
and experience, and he can attempt to put 
into words some of the thoughts which have 
come to him from a study of the painter’s 
work. Of these two things, the second is the 
more hazardous. Contrariant feelings are 
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roused by clumsy comment on things which 
touch one’s sensibility. Fromentin was 
fortunate in having as his subject Les Maitres 
d Autrefois and not less fortunate in his tact. 

Mr. Strasser has travelled widely. It has 
been his good fortune to spend more than 
four years in travel in the Far East. Between 
the Autumn of 1919 and the Spring of 1924 
he visited Ceylon and Siam; was six months 
in New Guinea; and for one year lived in 
the romantic island of Bali, where Hindu 
art and tradition are intermingled with what 
is indigenous. His travels in China took him 
not only to Nanxing and Peking but also to 
Northern and Central Mongolia and twice 
through the Desert of Gobi. No observant 
traveller could fail to interest us by his account 
of what he saw in these lands. But that a 
fine artist should have made this journey 
with a leisure which allowed him to learn 
something of the life of the people and to 
make with brush and pencil a record of what 
he saw and divined, 1s a happy conjunction 
of opportunity and genius. The colour of 
Bali glows on Mr. Strasser’s canvas. He 
discloses to us the grace and vitality of the 
Bali women, the sturdy wariness of Mongolian 
men and boys, the weird countenances of 
pilgrim priests, and weavers bent on their work. 
What he has seen, he has seen with no false 
or indolent eye. A sculptor’s training gives 
weight and volume to his work. In his por- 
traits of these Far-Eastern figures, “ soul 
speaks to soul.” Mr. Strasser’s art makes a 
bridge by which we can come nearer to 
personalities which otherwise we should never 
know. 

This is an age of travel; one of the greatest 
ages of travel that the world has seen. In the 
long record of exploration can we point to 
one more memorable than the period which 
spans the years between Captain Cook’s voy- 
age in the South Seas and the reaching of the 
North and South Poles in 1909 and I9I11; 
the period in which Australia and Africa have 
been penetrated; in which “the rose-red 
city half as old as time ” has been first visited, 
and in which forgotten civilizations in Central 
America and in the Far East have been 
disclosed ? The theory of evolution sprang 
into being through the travels of Charles 
Darwin and of Alfred Russel Wallace. By travel 
the science of Anthropology has been made 
possible, the comparative study of religions 








enriched. The travels of Delacroix were one 
factor in the romantic movement in European 
painting, those of Gauguin affected one side 
of Post-Impressionism. The travels of Sir 
Aurel Stein have deepened man’s knowledge 
of the early art of China, and of the passage 
of patterns along the ancient routes of traffic. 
But not least significant of the fruits of 
travel has been the guidance which has been 
given to a more intelligent understanding 
of the mind of man. Observant travel is one 
instrument of psychology. For psychological 
generalizations Herbert Spencer used the 
records made by travellers, just as a meteorolo- 
gist relies upon the accurate observations of 
barometric pressure, and of temperature, and 
of rainfall. Sir J. G. Frazer has drawn upon 
travellers’ knowledge of magic and worship 
in every land. Mr. Doughty has given us a 
classical account of men’s thoughts and ways 
in Arabia. Mr. Stefansson has revealed to 
us the mind of the Eskimos and has brought 
within the compass of economic calculation 
large tracts of the not unfriendly north. 

The gifted painter is also a psychologist. 
He does for us what no camera can do. He 
perceives and portrays personality. He is 
a scientific witness and also an interpreter. 
A fine Chinese portrait of the Tang or Sung 
periods is an interpretation of human charac- 
ter, as are Rembrandt’s portrait of Burgo- 
master Six or Daumier’s portrait of Guizot. 
Mr. Strasser’s drawings and pictures leave 
on the memory an indelible impression of 
Mongolian character and of Bali grace; they 
humanize our knowledge of parts of the 
Far East. What Mr. Mari Bauer has done 
for our understanding of Mohammedan life 
in Egypt, Syria, and India, Mr. Strasser has 
done for our understanding of the men and 
women of Northern China and of Tibet. His 
drawings of them are masterpieces. In each 
the figure is what Fromentin said of the figure 
of Doctor Tulp in Rembrandt’s School of 
Anatomy, vivante, réelle, sortie. 

Eugéne Carriére said of Paul Gauguin 
that he was “une expression decorative.” 
This is true of some of Mr. Strasser’s pictures 
of Bali. They are rich in colour, unforgetable 
in design, full of temperament. I have 
noticed that, while some of his pictures bear 
the; marks of deliberate intellectual purpose, 
others appear to have been conceived and 
carried through with that integrated power 
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in which reason and sensibility are merged. 
His drawings, and especially those in black 
and white, disclose not only intellectual 
strength but also fine plastic quality and an 
insight which is both objective and sym- 
pathetic. Mr. Strasser is a great colourist 
in black and white. That he is a great colourist 
when he employs the resources of a fuller 
palette his pictures prove. But in the more 
frugal medium also he conveys a sense of 
colour with unusual skill. 

In writing of a painter to whom Mongolia 
means so much one may refer to Hsieh Ho’s 
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classical canons of art. According to that 
sixth-century critic, there are six points in 
regard to which a work of art should show 
fitness and skill. It must have rhythmic 
vitality, significant form, conformity with 
Nature, fitness of colouring, beautiful compo- 
sition, and a fine quality of workmanship.* 
Those who know Mr. Strasser’s pictures and 
drawings will, I think, agree with me that, 
when measured by this exacting canon, his 
work does not fall short. 


and fis 


* For part of this rendering I am indebted to the translation 
printed by Mrs. Laurence Binyon in her excellent book, “‘ The 
Mind of the Artist.”” (Chatto & Windus, 1909.) 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND 
DECORATION 


The Decoration and General Aspect of the Interior 


of the House at 


Various Periods 


in the Past. 


By MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON, F.S.A. 


HE phase of domestic architecture 

with which I have been invited to 

deal is one of peculiar interest, and 

I have much pleasure in providing a 
few articles upon this subject as it has occupied 
most of my time for many years past. I feel, 
however, that some consideration is required 
as to the best method of handling it. Techni- 
cal articles upon the evolution and various 
stages of growth of decoration and furniture, 
are altogether too laborious, and would prove 
as fatiguing as the study of the orders of 
architecture, or the grammar of ornament, 
while providing but little interest to the maj- 
ority of readers, and being equally impossible 
within the space at my disposal. 

For the serious student, there are excellent 
books which deal with almost every phase, 
and are within the reach of anyone wishing to 
probe more deeply into this almost inexhausti- 
ble study. It is a study of such magnitude 
—with so many branches—that there seems, 
indeed, no limits to the length one may travel 
in the exploration of it. It lies within those 
vast domains which demand either a brief 
epitome or a thoroughly deep research. The 
former being alone consistent with the present 
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idea, I will confine myself to its limits. Be- 
fore passing on, however, may I express the 
hope that the few pages which are devoted 
to it, will inspire many with the desire to 
penetrate farther into a study which offers 
so much in return ? 

I propose, therefore, to reproduce photo- 
graphs which show representative interiors of 
early days, and follow on with others of more 
recent date, with short accounts of each. 
Examples which hold historical interest or 
have as their basis sound principles of design, 
and are steady and refined in their treatment, 
combining harmony and beauty with practical 
requirements. In time, the best work of 
recent years will be dealt with. 

Can there be anything more personal and 
interesting than the nature of the homes in 
which we live ?—a major portion of our lives 
is passed within them. Can there be any- 
thing more fascinating than the study of the 
customs and artistic achievements of all who 
have been before us? Architecture is the 
oldest art and perhaps more personal and 
human than any other in the world. It is 
bound up more closely than either sculpture 
or painting with the everyday life of the 
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people who produced it; it is indeed an inti- 
mate part of such life. Interesting as the 
discovery of the work of the people that have 
long passed away may be, there is a peculiar 
fascination about that of the earlier days of 
civilization still with us. Amid the busy life 
of to-day, used by people of to-day, stand 
monuments of a time when life was slower, 
but in many ways much more beautiful. 
They link the present with the past, with its 
thoughts, its aspirations, its deeds, and they 
lend to the present a dignity and a charm 
otherwise lacking. 

It is not possible for us all to acquire 
technical knowledge of past phases of archi- 
tecture, but all may share in the achievements 
won by the expert. It should be the concern 
of us all to give some thought to these things 
and to develop what taste we may possess 
to try to understand and appreciate a thing of 
beauty, as it means the elimination of much 
ugliness from our surroundings and increased 
refinement in our methods of living. 

Taste seems to have changed since the 
war, perhaps on account of it, and speaking 
generally one is keenly conscious that the 
work of the architect and the decorative 
designer is not as good as it should be. There 
are certain disquieting indications which give 
cause for uneasiness as to the future of English 
Art. The mighty architectural possibilities 
offered by the Exhibition at Wembley have 
ended—with but few exceptions—in failure. 
The standard of design throughout is at a 
surprisingly low level. There are Jazz ele- 
ments which are merely debased, and one 
restaurant in the grounds was painted with 
such violent and crude colourings that one 
dined with risk of damage to one’s eyes! The 
fault lies with those who are more or less 
responsible for the guidance of taste—the 
designer with insufficient knowledge who has 
not devoted enough study to the best methods 
of past tradition, the manufacturer who will 
produce any kind of horror to cater for the 
taste of the moment, etc. 

When I was in Paris recently, I noticed 
the same disease. Paris, at one time, set the 
fashion in good taste and taught the world 
how to live in an elegant manner. One no 
longer feels this. Shops are crowded with 
flipflap finery, suggestive of the Austrian 
manufacturer in his most florid spirit—all 
kinds of showy rubbish which go hand in 
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hand with bad design and mass production. 
The appeal seems to be directed to the third- 
row chorus girl. The Opera House, in order 
to be brought into line, has its arcade lit up 
with neurotic mauve lights which are not in 
keeping with the character of the building, 
and conveys the impression of an old lady 
unconscious of having lingered beyond her 
generation endeavouring to be young, and 
dancing with shingled hair—it doesn’t suit 
her, and disturbs one’s every sense of fitness. 

Wherever one looks one sees this casual 
attitude of the designer towards his craft; no 
matter whether it be the design of a county 
court or a camisole. Our architecture, with 
but few exceptions, is little better. This 
perhaps is to be more deplored than anything 
else. Is there anything of greater importance 
to London than its architecture ? So long as 
the public continue to be misguided, as they 
long have been, as to the importance and true 
significance of a high standard of architecture, 
Art will never recover the position it occupied 
during the Middle Ages. Would any visitor 
to this country be impressed by a walk along 
Regent Street and a critical survey of our 
recent achievements? Assuredly not. The 
charm and character of London seem to be 
passing. At one time it was quite a cosy place 
to live in, but one can no longer regard it 
as a city of quiet simplicity, of peaceful lives 
spent in an unobtrusive way. Comfort is 
impossible and forgotten, more often than not, 
in attending to one’s personal safety. How can 
one find repose in a city full of motor buses— 
huge death traps painted red—that hurtle 
through the streets, of buildings smothered 
in dazzling lights that stun one’s brain, and 
wireless boxes that yell at one? However, 
there are people who like it, and think the world 
is progressing, but where will it end? Turn 
a retrospective glance at what London was, 
even ten years ago, think of ten years hence, 
and you may become anxious regarding your 
future peace of mind. 

There is a perpetual outcry for something 
new. Paris is to have an exhibition this year 
which will not admit any work which is not 
entirely “modern.” It ought to be inter- 
esting to see, but I fear little lasting good will 
result. One must not forget that all great 
achievements in art have been the outcome of 
slow evolution. One moves in stages and 
advances by steps. I know of no great period 
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which was a complete break away from pre- 
cedent without being merely a passing phase. 
Christopher Wren was content to give his 
own expression to traditional methods, and 
I feel sure that one of the apparent weak- 
nesses in the work which is produced to-day, 
is that sound principles of design are forgotten 
in this restless striving after originality, which 
so often ends in disaster and freakish pro- 
ductions. Why this desire for originality 
before anything else? One can be original 
by putting one’s carpet on the ceiling, but it 
is not beautiful. If you possess the inventive 
sense it must unconsciously manifest itself 
in your work. Character cannot be suppressed 
but appears in our speech, our handwriting 
and in all our actions. 

The only periods which have left a per- 
manent impression upon the history of the 
world’s Art have been the result of the genius 
of a people, rather than the outstanding 
abilities of one powerful mind blest with 
creative originality—not even the result of 
one generation, but the gradual growth of 
centuries, which have developed side by side 
with the progres of civilization. Each age 
reflects not only its progressive steps, the 
manners and customs of the people, but 
the prosperity or otherwise of a nation. In 
this way, history becomes the key of archi- 
tecture. 

To return to my subject, the decoration 
and disposition of our homes. It ought to 
be possible for most of us to find a little tran- 
quillity still left within them—if not, it is 
surely our own fault. A house expresses the 
personality of those whose home it is—some 
are charming, others are things of terror. 
Bad taste is not inherent, it is acquired. Some 
people appear to have acquired it in such 
amazing proportions that they seem to be 
surrounded in a perpetual atmosphere of 
gloom and depression. They must surely 
lose much of the charm and joy of existence. 

One meets a variety of temperaments. 
Some people don’t know and don’t want to 
know. A home, to them, suggests little more 
than a place where they can wash, store clothes, 
and satisfy a desire for food. The worst 
offenders, I consider, are those who don’t 
know, and think they do, and refusing the 
guidance of a trained eye, perpetuate what 
frequently amount to vulgar absurdities. 

Old rooms seem to make a greater appeal 
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to one’s imagination ; they suggest a lingering 
atmosphere of a past age, but new rooms 
should be equally charming, and ought really 
to be more beautiful. We have advanced 
considerably in methods of production, there- 
fore we should benefit by mistakes of the past, 
as we certainly have a wider field for inspira- 
tion than that possessed by our ancestors. 

The selection of furniture, its suitability 
and arrangement, are, of course, as important 
as the treatment of the interior, and I hope 
to deal with anything that suggests itself as 
being worthy of consideration and a “ com- 
panion for our moments of ease,” a joy to 
possess, and, if small, a pleasure to hold in 
one’s hands and to look at. 

Not being a purist for “ periods,” and 
attaching little importance to the fact that a 
room may not be in correct style to the smal- 
lest detail, I feel that there is always a certain 
banality in the exact reproduction of sc- 
called “‘ period ” rooms. One looks for them 
in historical houses and museums, but their 
introduction into a private house seems to 
savour of the large furnishing and decorating 
emporium. They are usually adopted by a 
person lacking invention, who, knowing no 
better, accepts this as an easy way out. 

A general period, or rather an “ atmo- 
sphere,” should be aimed at, and maintained 
throughout, but there is no occasion to worry 
if an ink-pot or a coal-box is not true to style 
—there probably never was such a thing in 
the past, and it has only been evolved to meet 
this modern demand—but each should be 
beautiful in itself. One cannot be too careful 
over minor accessories, which offer interesting 
possibilities for the collector. 

There is a joy in entering a house where 
one feels that its owner is a collector and 
connoisseur of works of art; that each piece 
is not only exactly right in scale and form 
for its position, but has been selected for its 
artistic charm and rarity. I know such a 
house in Regent’s Park. The owner—a well- 
known artist—has collected for years in many 
countries. Judged from a dealer’s point of 
view he has made mistakes, as some of his 
things are not worth what he has paid for 
them, while others are obviously faked. There 
is, however, greater charm of arrangement 
and consistency of ideas than I have ever 
found in the house of an antique dealer. He 
has risen to heights the other cannot attain, 
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as the latter’s selection is so frequently in- 
fluenced by “ values.” 

Naturally, there are limits to the theory 
of indiscriminate mixing—one would not 
place Louis XVI against flamboyant Gothic. 
Success depends upon one’s knowledge of 
what is good, one’s perception and powers 
of arrangement, one’s sense of composition, 
balance of colour and so on. There are some 
things which seem to go anywhere; Sung, 
Ming, famille verte, silver, tapestry, bronze, 
flowers and books look happy in almost any 
environment. In fact, the decorative value 
of old books with vellum and amber covers 
is such that a fine room hardly seems complete 
without them. 

Lucky are the people who possess the 
means to acquire really fine works of art, and 
appreciate them. A bronze by Donatello or 
Riccio, a sanguine by Fragonard, a terra- 
cotta by Clodion or Carpeaux, Gothic tapestry, 
and a hundred other things are treasures in- 
deed, and only within the reach of the limited 
few. 

A room rarely comes together at first; 
it is a long struggle before it commences to 
compose well. One arrives slowly; it is fre- 
quently only after living in it for some time 
that one finds out what is wanted. It requires 
the constant attention of a person of cultured 
taste; some women impart a feminine frag- 
rance and a sense of graceful refinement 
which is acquired in no other way. I find by 
experience that it is unwise to buy furniture 
without trying it in its intended position. It 
frequently means a dozen changes before one 
hits upon the right object. There is one piece, 
and one piece only, for every position; the 
same principle applies to other things, especi- 
ally tone values in Persian rugs and carpets. 

Perhaps my theory would not be accept- 
able to all, but I would rather possess one 
fine thing than the entire contents of a ware- 
house full of the average type one sees daily. 

If you have an ornament on your mantel- 
shelf which you know to be hideous, why 
condemn yourself to pass your days staring 
at it? Ring for the maid and quietly suggest 
the dustbin. You will see quite enough 
ugliness in life itself without bringing it into 
your home, and by constant contamination 
your sense of what is really beautiful will 
suffer and become blunted. I Know of many 


houses where I could spend quite a joyful 
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time with a hammer! and to the owner’s 
benefit to-day, or hereafter. 

Eliminate wherever it is possible and try 
only to acquire something better ; well-designed 
furniture costs no more to produce than badly- 
designed furniture. The knowledge of what 
is good is not confined to the few only ; it is 
within the reach of nearly all. 

It is not my intention to discuss interiors 
of the remote past and neolithic ages, as in 
relation to them there is little else than 
archeological interest. We can, however, 
absorb some of the delightful traditions of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and 
reincarnate them satisfactorily in modern work 
with a proper degree of evolution. I shall 
commence with some of these, before dealing 
with others more recent in date. 

The interior grows in interest in the 
fifteenth century, but there are earlier phases 
well worth studying. I find that much can 
be learnt from illuminated manuscripts in 
the British Museum. The interiors of houses 
are frequently depicted in the title letters and 
highly coloured. They are absolute docu- 
ments of the time, and in fact one of the 
surest guides to the customs of the day. 

Everywhere during the Middle Age rose 
the church, and the greatest style in England 
was, of course, Gothic. Whether one’s indi- 
vidual preference is drawn to classical forms 
or not, matters but little; it is foolish to argue 
for preference in things supreme, but it is 
certain that no other style in the history of 
architecture has the same mystic charm, holds 
us with the same religious and spiritual appeal 
to our emotions, as does the highest develop- 
ment of perfected Gothic. Every evolution 
presents a fresh phase of harmony and beauty 
and vibrates with a sense of reality and power. 
It is so human that its spirit will only speak to 
us through our wonder and our reverence. 
Surely it means something more than a mere 
style in architecture ? So closely allied is it 
to the human race, and its significance is 
such, that it seems to unite the whole fabric 
of European culture. We cannot imagine 
England without its cathedrals, France without 
its Chartres or its Reims ! 

The names of those whose initiation it 
was remain obscure. No Gothic figure has 
been found bearing the signature of an artist, 
or rather the name of the man who had carved 
it, as the rank of the artist seems to have been 








but small, and domestic annals of the time 
refer to him as an artisan. (Very different 
indeed to the artists of the cinquecento, who 
were patronized by the highest in the land ; 
in fact, the names of Italian artists from the 
twelfth century and onwards are known over 
the whole world.) To these artisans remains 
the credit of having created a period in art—an 
art which found its breath in the needs of archi- 
tecture—which was one of the most remarkable 
and distinctive in the history of sculpture. 

Domestic architecture at this time was 
of such minor consequerce that it did not 
influence, or even modify seriously the devel- 
opment of an architectural style. Houses 
followed as best they could the principles of 
ecclesiastical architecture and copied details 
from neighbouring churches; all available 
talent seems to have been absorbed in this 
direction, and the ordinary house was far less 
elaborate in its construction than the smallest 
of the chapels ranged round the choir of a 
large church. 

In order to give an idea of the interior 
and arrangement of furniture of a typical 
house of the fifteenth century, I am obliged to 
fall back upon a picture which is not English 
in its origin. It hangs in St. Pierre, Louvain, 
and is the work of Dierick Bouts, being painted 
by him in the year 1467. It depicts the 
Last Supper of Our Lord, and shows a con- 
temporary interior and gives one an excellent 
idea of the monastic nature of the house 
at this period. The ceiling is of wood, sup- 
ported by oak beams resting on moulded 
corbels. The chimneypiece, the doorway, 
the twin pointed arches are all essentially 
Gothic in character. Gothic, too, is the 
tiled floor; the rigid geometrical pattern has 
probably been copied from a church, and 
bears out the whole ecclesiastical spirit of 
the scheme. The small column which sup- 
ports the arches is reticently reminiscent of 
the Corinthian order, and suggests the first 
dawn of the Renaissance. Within the recess 
can be seen part of a sideboard or serving 
table, with a hood over it, delicately carved 
with traceried panels surmounted by pierced 
cresting. Note the charming little light hang- 
ing in the centre of the room. It has probably 


been used as a model for many of subsequent 
manufacture. 

Let me describe some of the conditions 
in England at the commencement of the 
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century ; they offer a peculiar combination of 
barbarism and civilization. The humble 
dwellings and unfortified houses were con- 
structed in wood, and made of almost any 
material of the cheapest nature which was at 
hand. In certain localities stone and brick 
were available and were employed; in these 
cases, houses have come down to us in a fair 
state of preservation. The best brick houses 
in England date from the days of Henry 
VII and VIII. In the former case, all traces 
of these timber houses have disappeared, and 
only isolated examples remain. It is curious 
to find that in continental cities whole streets 
of these wooden structures have been pre- 
served. 

The houses of the peasantry were mere 
hovels of filth and poverty. Whole villages 
clustered together with houses so close that 
they seemed to be disputing for light and air, 
and were built of mud and straw. There was 
no second room, and families and friends 
slept together promiscuously. The furniture 
—which required no more skill than that 
possessed by the common carpenter to con- 
struct—was scanty, and consisted of a few 
wooden platters, trestles, stools, etc., perhaps 
a cupboard, and some cooking utensils. 

In the larger cities, sections were set 
apart for the recognized abode of certain 
classes. The Jews always lived by themselves, 
as they do to-day, in certain places, and like- 
wise one finds a neighbourhood allocated for 
the residence of thieves and bad characters, 
and which had certain privileges of sanctuary 
attached to it. In Paris this section was called 
the Cour des Miracles.* 

As the century advances indications of 
progress are observed, but houses remained 
small and simple in their distribution. Walls 
of immense thickness supported heavy struc- 
tural beams, window and door openings were 
low and small. Floors were framed in wood, 
sometimes in stone or tiled in ceramic pottery, 
uncarpeted, and strewn with rushes, or herbs 
in the summer, which were but seldom changed. 
Corridors were narrow, with now and again 
a vaulted ceiling. Smoke permeated the 
atmosphere of the interior, until fit found 
escape through the unglazed windows or the 
louvre openings provided in the roof for 
this purpose. 


* Sauval, “ Histoire et Recherches des Antiquities de la Ville 
de Paris.” 
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Sanitation was inadequate and primitive 
to the first degree. Ornament was but spar- 
ingly used within these small houses, in spite 
of the fact that the style brought with it an 
immense amount of varied and interesting 
detail and fertility of idea which was carved 
by the master masons who travelled from 
place to place as their services were required. 
When ornament is seen, it is always Gothic 
and takes its form from the design and struc- 
ture of a building and follows the main lines 
so closely that its function seems to have 
been to emphasize them. 

The appeal of this phase of domestic 
building towards the middle years of the 
century is made more from the aspect of the 
picturesque than from scholarly qualities of 
architecture. 

Our ideas of the refinement and delicacy 
of manners at this time are not increased 
when one reads that if a man spits on. the 
tablecloth or picks his teeth with his knife 
while at meals he will be “holden an un- 
curtasye man,” and further, he is advised 
against dipping his food in the salt cellar. In 
a book on “ etiquette ” of the period I find 
the following: “ Do not encourage animals 
to jump upon the table, and never wipe your 
fingers on your neighbour’s coat, and, above 
all, do not lick your plate, as it is an act 
which ill becomes a cat, let alone a human 
being.” 

Some domestic details are also curious. 
One illustration depicts the Lord of the Manor 
seated in a tub and taking a bath before a fire. 
Facing him, with her head just discernible 
above the rim, is his wife similarly employed. 
Around them, and engaged in polite conver- 
sation, are gathered their guests, who, presum- 
ably, await their turn. 

The effect of an improved and more 
cultured taste in most phases of domestic 
life is discernible, however, towards the close 
of the century ; a higher standard of comfort 
became possible through the spread of wealth 
in the country, and an increase of refinement 
in methods of living is generally noticeable. 
In the interior, much sumptuous material 
and workmanship assert themselves. One 
notices the introduction of many articles 
which had not previously appeared, and the 
growth of more civilized ideas, and, in fact, 
evidence of luxury in certain things, which is 
astonishing. The developed type of medizval 
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mansion was only surpassed in beauty by 
Gothic in its greatest glory. 

Fifteenth-century England was a musical 
country, and in domestic annals of the period 
reference is made to the fine arts and to litera- 
ture; in spite of indications to the contrary, 
and customs which may appear strange to-day, 
it can be said with certainty that the general 
effect of a room belonging to a person of rank 
was, artistically, far in advance of any seen 
to-day, and, in fact, a much more beautiful 
place to live in, in spite of the absence of many 
articles now considered indispensable to 
modern needs. The mere fact that rooms 
had little furniture is an added attraction, in 
comparison with the overcrowding of to-day. 
The country is full of precious memorials 
of medieval times, often subject to brutal 
neglect and ill-use, which to the indifference 
and misguided ignorance of many are as 
though they had never been. 

The walls of the baronial hall were cov- 
ered with silk and arras which hung from 
pegs under the ceiling, down to a height of 
about eight or ten feet from the ground, below 
which was a carved wainscoting in oak. These 
hangings have almost completely disappeared, 
but the woodwork, which is very often indeed 
of the most exquisite beauty, still remains, 
and bears the imprint of Gothic in all its 
details, thus affording a good idea of the 
richness and care expended upon such decora- 
tions. At the end of the century, panels were 
carved with the well-known linenfold pattern, 
which represented the folds of a hanging 
serviette, and frequently with the owner’s 
initials or heraldic devices, together with 
texts from the Scriptures and moral axioms, 
etc. Some form of oak panelling, used as a 
means for covering a wall, appears to have 
been in use as early as the thirteenth century. 

The illustration of linenfold panelling on 
page 19 conveys a good idea of late fif- 
teenth- or early sixteenth-century craftsman- 
ship. Maybe the panels formed part of 
another structure, or have been cut down in 
height, as they appear to have suffered some 
mutilation at their lower ends, as the hanging 
serviettes are without proper termination. 
The work attains a very high degree of 
excellence and is full of beauty of form and 
character. 

A fact not often realized to-day is that 
most oak panelling of this period, and even 
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LINENFOLD PANELLING 
removed from a house near Taunton, Somerset) 





The Victoria and Albert Museum 
FRAMEWORK OF A WINDOW FROM HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK 
(late 15th Century 








that of the two following centuries, was 
coloured, the colourer and the carver work- 
ing together to assist each other in their craft. 
Our eyes have grown so used to the bare 
effect of the churches and rooms which have 
survived, that it seems difficult to realize 
that the use of colour in medizval times was 
general, as there is but small evidence of it 
remaining. Many shrines were even em- 
bossed with gold and rare stones, and conveyed 
the effect of glittering mosaic. Much of this 
coloured surface was obliterated during the 
nineteenth-century restoration fever, and 
prior to this, hidden by Puritan whitewash. 
One of the finest legacies we possess is this 
early woodwork produced by our forefathers 
during the fifteenth century. It certainly 
compares with any in the world. So much 
still remains, and so much has been destroyed, 
that it is a little difficult to realize the vast 
amount that must have been produced. 

Another method of wall treatment in 
vogue prior to the general use of wood was 
to hang the lower section with tapestry to 
a height of about twelve feet and paint the 
surface over it in colour. The art of tapestry 
weaving had reached great perfection on the 
Continent, and some attempts appear to have 
been made to make them in England prior 
to the days of Queen Elizabeth. The wonder- 
ful set of tapestry panels in silver and gold 
thread that were purchased by Cardinal 
Wolsey for his Palace at Hampton, came 
from abroad, and were brought into this 
country in spite of a large importation tax. 
Any fragment of tapestry which dates from 
this period is perhaps the most valuable and 
most sought-after in the world. The sub- 
jects treated before the Reformation were 
generally of an historical nature, and after- 
wards scriptural or pagan; the Renaissance 
had a similar influence on most of the Arts. 
The subject of tapestry is dealt with by 
more able hands than mine in other pages 
of this magazine. 

A custom prevailed of painting the glass 
in the windows with the same subject as the 
tapestries covering the walls—thus a continu- 
ation of colour and subject was formed one 
with the other. The use of tapestry was less 
fashionable, however, when stamped leather 
came into vogue in the days of Henry 
VIII. When the owner of a house moved, 
his tapestries would travel with him; his 
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luggage included his bedclothing and his 
plate and sundry articles of furniture, together 
with the glass from the windows. 

In the larger houses or castles the central 
banqueting hall was the great feature, and 
did service for most of the requirements of 
the day, including eating, sleeping, dancing, 
the reception of guests, transaction of business, 
etc. Usually on the first floor, or slightly 
raised from the ground, it was built with a 
high vaulted roof, and approached by means of 
a staircase external to the structure, or by 
one built in the turreted angle towers of the 
building, with circular stairs constructed 
round a central newel post. The plan was 
very simple: the hall in the middle, at one 
end the solar—or private apartment for the 
master and his family; at the other end, the 
servants’ quarters, the kitchen, larder, etc. 
All had cellars under them. 

It does not follow that these were of 
uniform level, as the solar was sometimes 
raised and approached by a crudely-con- 
structed wooden staircase, or ladder, which 
led from the hall below. In the later years 
of the century, a growing desire for privacy 
led to a section of the hall being screened 
off to form a separate dining parlour, and 
the upper classes abandoned their custom 
of eating with their retainers. This brought 
about many innovations, and consequently 
the size of the great hall decreased, as the 
others grew in importance. 

During most of this period, the struggle 
between the need for safety and a house 
adequately fortified, and the desire for com- 
fort and elegance, is apparent, but the general 
arrangements such as I have briefly described 
continued all through the following century 
as far as the great house-building epoch of 
the Elizabethan era. 

The finest example of these baronial 
halls is Penshurst, in Kent; one of the few 
places which remain to-day in an almost 
untouched condition, and well illustrates the 
kind of plain wall surface where tapestry was 
originally employed to cover the lower portion. 
A remarkable feature is the single-span roof, 
which is slightly over thirty-three feet in 
width, and constructed entirely of wood, 
on the collar-beam and king-post principle. 
The photograph of this wonderful old place 
shows the brazier occupying the central posi- 
tion of the hall, and remains of the louvre 








opening can be traced in the roof over it, 
where the smoke found escape. As civilized 
methods advanced, however, the chimney- 
piece was built in the wall and took the place 
of this somewhat primitive affair. 

Much could be written of these early 
stone mantelpieces, which afterwards assumed 
one of the most prominent decorative 
features of the interior. Some of the 
most beautiful are carved in stone, with 
running bands of strictly architectural en- 
richment, and display the owners’ arms 
on armorial shields, etc. From Sir John 
Howard we learn that the cost of one of 
these chimneypieces was twenty-six shillings 
(“‘ Household Manners and Customs of the 
Fifteenth Century ”’). 

Some existing examples still bear linger- 
ing traces of colour on their surface crust, 
which indicates that this feature, too, was 
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brought into the general colour scheme of 
the interior. In many cases they stood upon 
hearths paved with enamelled tiles. Logs 
were burnt within them, but coal grew in 
custom as the introduction of the chimney- 
piece increased, and one finds it more or less 
general in the reign of Edward I. 

No one who has studied the subject of 
medixval manners and customs could fail to 
be impressed with the very elementary stan- 
dard of comfort displayed in the question of 
furniture. Money seems to have been spent 
in the purchase of costly plate and rich hang- 
ings for the wall and bed curtains, in prefer- 
ence to these household comforts. Space 
does not permit of more than a passing 
reference to this question. It will, however, 
be dealt with later and made the subject of 
a further article. 

(To be continued.) 
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N the Burrell Collection there is the 

appeal of great names in company with 

very few of smaller distinction; but even 

a brief examination suggests that these 
alone did not determine the choice of items, 
but rather the desire for works which in 
themselves would give pleasure to a cultivated 
sensibility. We do not look for what a 
pompous criticism is pleased to label “ im- 
portant,” although striking, and even world- 
famous items are not absent. In Holland, 
at least, few pictures are better known 
than that rustic fairytale in blue and silver, 
“* Butterflies,” by Matthew Maris; but confi- 
dent in a high level of excellence, there is no 
particular necessity to be fastidious in the 
order of viewing. The less familiar work is 
by no means the least interesting; for it 
includes, for instance, such canvases as the 
“‘ Fabrique de cuir forts,” one of Jongkind’s 
delightful essays in the romance of Parisian 
byways, besides a brilliant study of fruit by 
Manet, and Corot’s “ Portrait de femme.” 
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There are gem-like canvases such as Hervier’s 
“‘ Barbizon,” and other panels of equal merit, 
where simple emotional experiences are not 
dissipated over a disproportionately large 
space. Even in rather large canvases, such as 
Mauve’s “ Scheveningen,” where the heroic 
character of the experience, the big fishing- 
boat and the horses that have dragged it up 
on the beach, must have been a strong tempta- 
tion towards the life-sized in scale, there is an 
agreeably smaller focus. The nakedly dramatic 
interest is enveloped in a milky North Sea 
atmosphere, in which sails, men, and horses 
become spots of dull red, blue, and gold, 
giving a quietly melodious variety. 

The Bossoom church interiors radiate an 
equally appealing atmosphere; the large or- 
dered spaces are filled with air and light, to 
which daintily-drawn architecture and modest 
colour-washes seem rather a discreet accom- 
paniment than the actual substance of our 
appreciation. Nothing is overcharged. There 
is the exquisite serenity of a fine Cotman. 
The rich effect of ‘The Cathedral” is 
enhanced by its small size ; but here, as always, 
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Bosboom is never “ precious” in a trivial 
sense. Nor does he leave us with the sense of 
a benighted allegiance to a great tradition, in 
spite of his seventeenth-century figures; not 
even when we turn to the post-impressionist 
Vuillard, whose “ Salle a Manger” reveals 
more pronounced divergences from traditional 
formulas than Bosboom does from his seven- 
teenth-century _ predecessors. The © later 
painter has a colour-scheme, appropriate to 
one particular moment of experience and to 
no other; there is a violet light with its com- 
plement of olive-green shadow, varied by 
blue and purple; a gleam of sunshine outside 
being echoed by a deeper gold on chairs and 
cups inside the room. This extended world 
of colour promises splendid variety; but it is 
in addition, not in substitution, to the charm 
of the Dutchmen. 

The character of nineteenth-century French 
painting was so comprehensive, that we see 
now that even its fierce sectional antagonisms 
supplemented rather than opposed each other ; 
the dividing line between the classicist and 
romanticist not being rigidly exclusive. For 
example, it is evident that Couture’s “ Con- 
ventional” is painted with rather a richer 
palette than might be expected from the 
master of the classic ““ Romans of the Deca- 
dence,” and that Millet’s peasant studies 
suggest a fixed regularity of type which is 
scarcely a romantic ideal. But also it is clear 
that painting and sculpture enjoyed at times 
a world of thought, feeling, and tradition in 
common. From the central line of Rodin’s 
bronzes appreciation expands without any 
violent change in the quality of thought; 
the groups seem to have brought with them 
the painters’ world of enveloping atmospheres 
and the mystery of light and shadow. Con- 
versely, on looking at the Degas panels which 
face them, the sculptor’s gravity is visible in 
the pencil stroke. We scarcely need M. 
Joseph Durand Ruel’s testimony, that during 
some forty years, he seldom visited Degas 
without finding him modelling in clay or wax. 
A glance at “ Le Foyer de l’Opera” shows 
how this preoccupation and the severe tradi- 
tion of Ingres, transfigured the character of 
his draughtsmanship and design. 
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One great charm of the French painters is 
that they thought primarily as painters and 
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not as social propagandists. 
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Nevertheless, 
sentimentality has invented the legend of 
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Degas as “a callous Olympian, indifferent to 
the hopes and sorrows of his models,” the 
which is probably untrue and certainly irrele- 
vant. It is curious that the tranquil contem- 
plation conceded to poets should be questioned 
in painters. But, as a direct result of this 
dispassionate quality, it is interesting to note 
in some half-dozen pastels the perfect adapta- 
tion of Degas to very different experiences : 
from “ Les Bijoux,” where shadowy blue and 
gold tones focus the sparkle of a gem to which 
character, colour, and pattern also, are sub- 
ordinate, to “‘ Le Foyer,” where, at the first 
glance, we are merely conscious of a dimly- 
lighted interior; later, of a succession of 
clearly individualized figures; and lastly of a 
quiet colour scheme which becomes increas- 
ingly charming the longer we look at it; that 
is, the elements of interest vary the order of 
their appeal. The beauty and mystery of this 
unobtrusive colour in no way discount the 
sinewy athleticism of the ballet-girls; the 
drawing is typical of the completion of a 
Degas conception. Each individual has been 
perfectly realized separately, but now forms 
part of a calculated grouping which gives a 
greater force to the distinct personalities by 
contrast. Yet nothing appears unnaturally 
forced. It is the ideal triumph of the classical 
mind; subtle complexities wrought to 
simplicity, yet wholly vitai. In turning to “Les 
Jupes Rouges,” it is seen that unlike “ Le 
Foyer ” the impact of masses of colour and 
light is the first emphasis, but a searching 
sense of character is implicit in the forms 
which carry it. 

Always there is a unique power of pre- 
serving the particular fascination of a moment 
in some form which contrives to be much 
more than a clever sketch. The portrait of 
Duranty among his scattered books and papers 
has permanently reconstituted a most enjoyable 
experience. With a Sargent this delight would 
have sunk under a load of relentlessly accurate 
values, with a weight of tone, not untrue in 
itself, but contradicting the spirit of the 
experience with a deadly routine. It is this 
immediate, direct, and vital response to the 
fresh, the personal, the unforeseen experience, 
which gives to the work of the French masters 
the stamp of authority not possessed by any 
of the cosmopolite circle they energized; not 
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by Whistler, for instance. Whistler indeed 
might be regarded as the Burne-Jones of 
Impressionism ; that is, as expressing his keen 
appreciation of modern atmospheres instead of 
medizval ones—the beauty of the comment 
on primitive painting being replaced by an 
invention embodying contemporary ideals of 
light, air, space, and qualities in paint. There 
are constant reminders of Corot, Stevens, and 
Manet, which really are constructive criticism 
rather than original painting. For example, 
in the well-known “Miss Alexander ” portrait, 
the pose of Manet’s “‘ Lola Montez ”’ is obvious 
as are the greys of the Dutchmen; the chinot- 
serie of the design is “‘ the adroit sweep of the 
fox’s tail which covers all.” Also, however, 
distinguished in feeling, often the result is 
scarcely human in its appeal, and expresses 
little more than a discriminating taste. On 
the contrary “‘ The Two Sisters,” for example, 
by James Maris, is as subtly presented, as 
exquisite in colour and fine in design, but 
its material lives. The Dutchman and Degas 
met their experiences at first hand, they were 
self-reliant, creating their own forms. There 
is a direct unpretentious competence in the 
face of living experience; and in the response 
we recognize the authentic mastery which is 
in itself an enduring tradition. 

There is only one Whistler sketch in the 
collection; illustrating perfectly his supreme 
taste and sure eye for an uncommon colour 
scheme, to which a nervous little life-study 
gives a formal structure. His contemporaries 
in British painting are represented by one 
canvas of Cecil Lawson’s, ‘‘ Don Saltero’s 
Walk,” a glimpse of the river when its opposite 
bank was richer in windmills than at present, 
and about a dozen sketches by Crawhall; 
who, as Whistler, could discard a good deal 
of ordinary illusiveness without becoming 
feeble. But dexterous and sensitive as such 
designs as the “Pigeon” and ‘“ Minorca 
Cock” undoubtedly are, it cannot be said 
that they achieve their distinction without the 
loss of something vital. To what loveliness 
Crawhall’s fastidious spirit could rise is 
obvious in the blue-grey flutter of the bird 
with the mighty beak in “‘ The Rook’s Nest,” 
which appeals because the energetic movement 
has not yet subsided into the flattened pattern, 
but remains a suggestive, vigorous drawing. 
In more determinate essays, it is often the 
brilliant eye which makes the cock and 
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pigeon a very live bird as well as a finely 
decorative pattern on linen. This emphasis 
on the eye has the further advantage of being 
as appropriate in a bird as it would be inap- 
propriate in man, as well as being a useful 
contrast in treatment to the more simply 
considered body. The cockatoos in “ The 
Aviary,” on the other hand, are more 
naturalistically treated. There is no attempt 
to reduce the splendour of their polls to 
something less chrysanthemum-like in fullness. 


III 


We know that Rodin’s models moved 
freely about his studio, their poses not being 
preconceived. This spontaneity is eloquent in 
the little bronzes “‘ Frére et Sceur,” “ L’Eve,” 
** Mere et Fille,” which are great in feeling, 
though small in size. Admirably complete as 
ornamental images, free from sentimentality 
but deeply human, their fluent lines and masses 
are saturated with revealing lights and shadows. 

In preserving his creative effort from 
conventionally elegant echoes of classic 
grandeur, Rodin did not shrink to the tamely 
literal. The wing of the shrieking Amazon 
in “ L’Appel-aux-Armes ” is not just natural 
history; nor would an actual wing bend 
exactly as the modelling shows; but only so 
could the convincing sense of energetic move- 
ment be obtained, and the clearly defined 
mass of light and shadow necessary to com- 
plete the monumental mass: which, incident- 
ally, recalls Rude’s “ Marseillaise”’ in its 
graduated violence. This group, and “ The 
Thinker,” differ somewhat from the rest in 
carrying a more involved motive; the former 
in its patriotic symbolism, and the latter in 
being the concrete image of that intense 
introspection so particularly characteristic of 
his literary contemporaries in Europe. It 
is all the more delightful as such a sculptured 
embodiment of it was hardly to be expected; 
least of all in so convincing an expression of 
it as this and other work of Rodin provides. 
Ordinarily his unusual depth of comprehen- 
sion is obvious in some single concentrated 
image, a hand, a head, a figure or a group. 
Conversely, as this was a natural tendency 
to express what may be apprehended in one 
single thought, there was scarcely the same 
coherence in his more greatly extended design. 
For instance, in the well-known ‘ Gates of 
Hell,” although the modelling is superb, 
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architectonically, it does not satisfy us to 
quite the same degree. 

Daumier, in common with Rodin and 
Courbet, is impressive in that modern sim- 
plicity of which John Constable was the 
initiator; but the compulsory simplicities of 
his satirical lithographs developed still further 
the classical austerity of his sculptor-like 
outlook, culminating in a force and dignity 
irresistible in its appeal to serious artists. 
Because of this, the repetition in his subject- 
matter does not become tiresome. ‘“ L’Avocat 
Triomphant, Confreres, Les Deux Avocats ” 
are not less welcome because of similar inter- 
ests elsewhere. The augurs meet and smile. 
The fun of it is sufficiently obvious; but 
with it there is the fascination of an uncanny 
insight, the comprehension of a whole tribe. 
When his lawyers meet they are discreet, 
obsequious, ceremonious. In the grimace of 
greeting there is the arrogance of the priest- 
like aping humility. In delineating explicitly 
their earthly brutality, Daumier yet contrives 
to make us aware of an atmosphere of privi- 
leged beings hedged about with sacrosanct 
mysteries. 

*“* Le Bon Samaritain ” indicates Daumier’s 
enthusiasm for Delacroix when first he turned 
his attention to painting. The ‘“ Don Quixote” 
studies epitomize his pictorial ideal of con- 
centrated typical forms, just as the conception 
of the Knight himself epitomized the human 
spirit. It was not the literal adventure which 
intrigued Daumier; but a delight in the 
contrast of mass and length, the part that 
the angular and circular shapes play as the 
essence of pictorial structure. When Daumier 
was a political force as a satirist, his satires 
did not shrink to being merely witty diagrams. 
His first concern was to build up the tones 
of his designs; his last to achieve simple, 
massive contours. So much is this still so 
even with the Don Quixote paintings, that 
the judicious variety of colour is almost 
superfluous. 


IV 


French painting, as a vital growth from 
assured traditions, was pleasantly free from 
such disturbances to painter-like ideals as 
Oxford movements and a desire to second 
social propaganda; and clearly the better for 
it. Courbet aired revolutionary views, but 
these did not corrupt his pictures. 
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ceivably, the subject of “ L’Aumone d’un 
Mendiant,” which happens to be the more 
considerable of the two examples of the 
Realist acquired by Mr. Burrell, may have 
been suggested by them. If so, it is the sole 
exception ; and even here, the glimmer of any 
possible social doctrine is completely over- 
whelmed in the direct strength of the character 
of beggar and boy, and the fresh airy depths 
of the landscape, which in themselves were 
the compelling motive behind the work. Also, 
as the freedom from sentimentality resulted 
in a richer sense of man and nature, it meant 
likewise a richer sense of medium. Manet’s 
“Fruit” is not merely an attempt to make 
the mouth water with the suggestion of 
luscious pears, but to delight the eye with 
the quality of his brilliant impasto, the unusual 
loveliness of paint. 

Some half-dozen Monticellis remind us 
that this pioneer of pure colour is little repre- 
sented in public collections, save for those in 
the Coates Collection and the insignificant 
example in the Sir Hugh Lane bequest. The 
belated interest is not wholly a disadvantage ; 
for the novelty having worn off a more just 
appreciation is possible. The wonder of his 
ecstatic vision remains, but his limitations 
are increasingly clear. In his luxuriant phan- 
tasies, “a landscape, a sheaf of sunbeams, 
a coloured rug or a reflection ” possibly acted 
like hasheesh, but invariably some remini- 
scence of Watteau would persist in giving 
form to his dream. His methods and moods 
transfigured a routine; by instinct he re- 
covered the elemental force of pigment, later 
to be developed by Monet to very different 
ends; but otherwise there was not so much 
a wholly new creation as the expression of 
delightfully vague memories. The method, 
however, like Whistler’s work, had the advan- 
tage of stressing qualities rather than incidents ; 
of making us concerned with beautiful and 
less obvious things. ‘“‘ Dans le Forét” was 
repaired by Matthew Maris; certainly the 
painter to handle such a panel with perfect 
sympathy and understanding. Yet the two 
dreamers were most dissimilar. The cool 
mystery of the Dutchman is far removed from 
the violent ecstasies of the exile at Marseilles, 
excited by music and flowers and intoxicated 
by the enthusiasms they generated; as previ- 
ously, in Paris, he had gloried in rich fabrics, 
imagining himself a reincarnated Titian. The 
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reveries of Matthew Maris, on the contrary, 
are discreet rather than fiery; sometimes a 
little too coolly calculated in their mystery. 

The work of James Maris reveals some- 
thing more robust, and certainly not less 
sensitive. The evasiveness of the interior 
with the two children is not a formula, of 
which there is more than a suspicion in its 
neighbour, by Matthew. The little girl in 
white is a solid little body in a very real world 
which James was incapable of seeing in a 
commonplace way; but the charming white, 
the cool rosiness of flesh, the pale amethyst 
of cushions, the dull blue and quiet golds, 
are not merely the reticence of a refined 
taste, unimpeachable but somehow deadly, 
but the convinced expression of a painter who 
could really see. Similarly, in the massive 
“ Dordrecht” our eyes absorb the subtle view, 
the unity where barges, bridge, and tower 
exist simply. The quiet, grey atmosphere 
is vital with colour, rich in variety, and never 
artificial. The ordinary is seen to be endowed 
with high values; these are serenely un- 
obtrusive, but tremendous in their enduring 
appeal. 

Not less interesting are many items which 
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it would be pleasant to appreciate in greater 
detail than is possible at this moment. Boudin’s 
“L’Imperatrice Eugenie et sa Suite—(La 
Plage a Trouville)” is worthy of that “ master 
of the skies,” as Corot named him. It is 
also a fine specimen of his treatment of 
crowds and crinolines, and the model echoed 
in some respects by Charles Condor; in his 
“Brighton Front,” for instance. In the 
Ribots and in “ Le Rosaire” there is much 
more than the echo of Spanish masters. In 
Ribot’s appreciation of concentrated lights 
and deep shadows, “ the sunbeam that comes 
with stealth ” reveals quietly joyous subtleties 
in its track, quite the reverse of the desire of 
the old masters he venerated. Bonvin’s “ Le 
Corbeau ” is convincingly forcible; the deep 
black of the bird, the bronze-gold of the beak 
complementing the livelier vermilion of the 
cord of the powder-flask. The passionless 
charm of the Fantin-Latours, ‘ Chrysan- 
themes, Fleurs de Printemps,” is very closely 
akin to that of its traditional predecessor, 
Chardin, whose “ La Raie” hangs next to 
one of them. They stimulate appreciation 
without provoking analysis. 
EDWIN Face. 


ENGLISH TAPESTRIES—I 


By W. G. THOMSON 


HE priority accorded to the English 

school in these articles on woven 

tapestries is due to the fact that, in 

relation to its importance, it is still 
the least known and understood of the European 
styles. When was the weaving of tapestry 
first practised in the British Isles? That is 
impossible to answer. It is one of the 
primitive arts that is found in high excellence 
at a remote period, and was based on an 
industry born of necessity. Existing specimens 
of Egyptian tapestry in the Cairo Museum were 
woven about the year 1500 B.c. The art 
was known practically all over the world. 

One of the chief difficulties in investigating 
the history of tapestry is the ambiguity of the 
word as used by medizvai chroniclers. 
‘“‘ Tapestry ” included damasks, velvets, em- 
broideries, and various other textiles, and did 
not emerge from this obscurity until the thir- 
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teenth century. Even now it is not free from 
it. Early English chronicles must therefore 
be received with an open mind, but when 
tapestries are specified as woven with subjects 
unlikely to be repeated in pattern, they were 
probably true tapestry, that is, of the same 
nature as those of Arras, Brussels, Mortlake, 
or the Gobelins. The “ Wall Cloths ” which 
were hung in the halls of the Anglo-Saxons 
and decorated with the legends of heroes may 
in some cases have been of tapestry. Mrs. 
Grace Christie, in the course of an admirable 
study of the early tenth-century vestments in 
Durham Cathedral, which were made by order 
of Queen Aelfflaeda as a present to Frithestan, 
Bishop of Winchester (A.D. 905-931), proves 
that the maker had some knowledge of tapestry 
weaving. 

In the Gothic period tapestries were used 
on occasions of pomp and ceremony as interior 
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CENTRAL PANEL OF THE LUTTRELL TAPESTRY 


or exterior decoration, and the streets of old 
London were “ hung ”’ with precious textiles 
at royal processions. ‘‘ Tapicers ” appear in 
documents, and one figures as Chaucer’s 
fellow pilgrim to the shrine of St. Thomas. 
The London Guild received its statutes in 1331, 
and had surveyors appointed in 1344, while 
tapestry made there is mentioned in the Earl 
of Arundel’s will in 1392. Weavers are men- 
tioned at York in the course of the fifteenth 
century, and one at Edinburgh in 1467. With 
the increase of tapestries in royal or rich house- 
holds, weavers or menders of “‘ Arras ” were 
permanently attached to the establishment—in 





the royal wardrobe during the late-seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries entire tapestries were 
yeoman,” or 


ce 


woven by the staff, while the 





chief, carried out commissions for outside 
clients. 

In England, as on the Continent, the 
fifteenth century was the Golden Age of 
tapestry. Gifts of precious Arras hangings, 
rich in gold, were bestowed on English 
monarchs and prominent men by the Dukes 
of Burgundy. The Royal Collections at Paris 
in 1422, the number of hangings in the posses- 
sion of Sir John Fastolfe at Castre, and, later, 
the huge accumulations made by Cardinal 
Wolsey and Henry VIII, almost surpass 
belief. 

Of existing English tapestries of the period 
we may instance the gorgeous decorative hang- 
ing in Winchester College, of paled and pat- 
terned blue and red ground, upon which 
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APOLLO REVEALING THE 


are disposed the Agnus Dei, the sacred 
monogram, the three crowns of the ancient 
British Kings, and great sprays of white, 
red, and red-and-white roses—a |magnificent 
piece of decoration, but, unfortunately, 
incomplete. 

Still more wonderful and in alrnost pristine 
condition, with more strongly marked native 
character in its design, is the marfiage “ table 
carpet”? made for Sir Andrew} Luttrell of 
Dunster and Quantockshead. Th¢ geometrical 
pattern of interlacing circles, —s and 
quatrefoils of brown yellow and green is set on 
an almost black field, while within them folia- 
tions containing Tudor roses and honeysuckles, 
sunflowers and blue foliage fill the intervening 
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The Victoria and Albert Museum 


LOVE OF MARS AND VENUS 


spaces, the effect of the whole being suggestive 
of early ecclesiastical tiles, but carried out in 
the colours of old painted glass windows. The 
marriage coat-of-arms of Sir Andrew Luttrell 
and his wife Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Wyndham, of Felbrigg, Norfolk, with the swan 
crest and the letters A and L below, placed on 
a light brown background, and enclosed by 
wreaths of oak, marguerites, lilies, and honey- 
suckle, is the central feature of the tapestry. 
The smaller flanking armorials show, on the 
left, the coat of Sir Hugh Luttrell and Mar- 
garet Hill, with their initials within a wreath 
of lilies and marguerites ; on the right the arms 
of Sir James Luttrell impaling Courtenay of 
Powderham, with his initials framed in a 
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HE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 


wreath of lilies and cherries issuing from a 
vase. The gold and silver in these coats are 
woven in metal threads. The will of Dame 
Margaret Luttrell bequeathed to her daughter, 
Margaret Edgcumbe, this tapestry, her “ best 
and largest carpet,” measuring 18 ft. 3 in. by 
6 ft. 7in. In the border is a running pattern 
of marguerites, honeysuckles, and Easter lilies 
(the latter extending over the border into the 
field) on a brown ground, and on it are ar- 
morial shields of Luttrell empaling Beaumont, 
Scrope quartered with Tibetot, Audley, Hill, 


and Courtenay of Powderham. The date of 
the tapestry lies tetween the marriage of Sir 
Andrew Luttrell in 1514 and his death in 
1538 probably about 1520. 

Lest it should seem improbable that English 
tapestry weavers could have reached the high 
point of excellence manifested in this tapestry, 
let us take a trip across the Channel and look 
upon our native art through the eyes of the 
expert officers who drew up the inventory of 
the royal tapestries on the death of Louis XIV. 
They specified nearly one hundred early 
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English tapestries, some apparently rich altar- 
pieces in gold and silk, others put down to the 
fabrique d Angleterre, or vieille fabrique d An- 
gleterre, from designs by Albert Diirer or 
Lucas Van Leyden, and of such subjects as 
Wood-cutters, Vintagers, the Triumph of 
Petrarch, the Wars of Troy, Jason, and such 
like. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century 
a very important tapestry manufactory was 
producing work at Barcheston, in Warwick- 
shire. William Sheldon, a wealthy landowner, 
sent Richard Hickes to the Low Countries to 
learn the art, and gave him the Manor house at 
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different. The Judgment of Paris, or, as the 
designer put it, “When Parese gave the 
goldene Appel. Epistels of Ovid ix Chapter ” 
(herein reproduced). They evidently were 
tired of Judah! One of the Judah tapestries 
bears the date 1595. With these were found 
three small and exquisitely woven panels, two 
armorial, while the third represented “ Plenty.” 
Other English tapestries belonging to the 
Sheldon period are “ The Seasons ” at Hat- 
field, four remarkable panels of extremely fine 
workmanship, and crowded with details, in 
borders adorned with illustrations of Latin 
quotations, and dated 1610; and the earlier 
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THE LEWKENOR ARMORIAL TAPESTRY, CHAWTON MANOR 


Barcheston to carry on the weaving. That is 
the story. To it we owe the large tapestry 
maps of English counties belonging to the 
Bodleian Library and the York Philosophical 
Society, which have been lent to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. To that museum there 
belongs a wonderful armorial hanging, woven 
for William Earl of Pembroke, from the same 
looms. The investigations of Mr. John 
Humphreys and Colonel Howard brought to 
light seven Sheldon tapestries in Chastleton 
House. These consisted of four large hangings 
representing scenes from the Life of Judah, 
with the exception of the fourth, which was 
en suite with the others, though its subject was 
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and most beautiful hanging at Chawton Manor, 
the property of Montagu George Knight, Esq., 
woven in the year 1564, a later edition of the 
Luttrell tapestry. This, however, is a record 
of the marriages of the Lewkenor family, and 
its care was enjoined in a memorandum of 
1662, in case of “‘ ye failure of ye elder house 
totalie consuming itself by daughters and 
heires, and passing into other names . . . for 
record to the younger house and whole name.” 
It is a masterpiece of early Elizabethan design 
and magnificent colour. The Barcheston 
manufactory appears to have been active in 
the seventeenth century, unless the marriage 
coat-of-arms of Ralph Sheldon (1623-1684) is 
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later than the tapestry map in which it 
appears. 

In the early-seventeenth century there came 
into being the great English manufactory at 
Mortlake, which for a considerable period held 
the premier position in Europe in the pro- 
duction of tapestries. Its origin was due to 
the success of a manufactory set up in Paris by 
Flemish weavers at the instance of Henry IV 
in 1607. James I, about 1618, procured a copy 
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and device of Charles I, when Prince of Wales, 
is represented by several hangings in the Royal 
Collection, one in New York, and another 
formerly in the Mulliner Collection, in addition 
to the very fine example we illustrate, belonging 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum. By 1630 
four sets were made for royal use, besides others 
for outside clients. Another subject, many times 
repeated, represented the occupations of the 
months, but the greatest success was won 
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THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES 


of their contract and used it as the basis of a 
similar establishment under the direction of 
Sir Francis Crane at Mortlake. Before 1620 
fifty Flemish weavers had been brought over, 
and amongst these were some of the most expert 
workmen in the Netherlands. The first period 
is a history of splendid achievement under 
great financial difficulty. 

Weaving began with the reproduction of old 
designs, the premier being the Story of Vulcan 
and Venus, with borders in contemporary taste. 
A magnificent set of these, bearing the initials 


Cc 





when Charles I, then Prince of Wales, pur- 
chased the cartoons of the Acts of the Apostles 
by Raphael for the use of the weavers. The 
wonderful border with the Royal Arms of 
England appears in the illustration of one of 
the three panels in the State Collection of 
France. Of this series the King has lent “‘ The 
Blinding of Elymas the Sorcerer” to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

A new departure in design occurred about 
1623, when Francis Cleyn was appointed to 
provide cartoons. To him is due the series 
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representing the story of Hero and Leander, 
which became very popular, a fine example 
being in the Royal Collection of Sweden. In 
several of these hangings the famous Mortlake 
red—strawberry red—is used with admirable 
result. Under Charles I the manufactory was 
at its greatest height of prosperity, but the 
death of Sir Francis Crane in 1636 struck it a 
heavy blow. His brother, who succeeded him, 
proved unequal to the duties of director, and 
on his resignation the Mortlake manufactory 
was taken over by Charles I and became known 
as “* The King’s Works.” 
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to pawn or sell all the tapestry they had in 
stock. Owing to want of money during the 
war the buildings were in bad condition, and 
appurtenances for carrying on the work must 
have deteriorated. 

Under the Commonwealth the surveyor of 
works reported the state of the buildings, and 
money was ordered for repairs in order that 
work should not be impeded. The manufac- 
tory was put under the charge of Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, and one of the requirements was a 
new series of designs. The Council of State 
considered the matter, and ordered that the 
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HERO FINDING THE BODY OF LEANDER 


Under these auspices new designs, in addi- 
tion to the old, were used, and for a time all went 
well. Then came the troubles that led to the 
Civil War. The weavers had been engaged on 
popular designs, for which great sums were 
paid; now their commissions ceased. They 
endeavoured to obtain commissions from the 
Prince of Orange, without effect, but an appeal 
to the Dutch congregation in London ended in 
their weaving ““ The Hunters’ Chase ” for that 
body. The King was in their debt, and had no 
money to give them. He commanded them 
not to leave the country, but authorized them 
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paintings by Mantegna, representing the 
Triumph of Julius Cesar, be sent to 
Mortlake that copies of them might be 
made for use as tapestry cartoons. Sets 
were put on the looms, and a new subject, 
“The History of Abraham,” designed by 
one of the weavers, was referred to Cleyn, 
the official artist. If not very brilliant 
the progress of tapestry weaving under the 
Commonwealth was satisfactory, the arrears 
due to the workers were paid and encourage- 
ment was given. 
To be continued.) 
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IDEALS 


A True Story of an English Composer 


By JOSEPH 


E expected, as a composer, to be 

in a happy frame of mind when 

his first work was accepted by a 

British conductor for performance. 
Had he not worked up through the “ mill,” 
in many and divers struggles? Had he not 
written his best with everything against him— 
poverty, indifference, and the teaching of 
music? But he had worked sedulously, 
and he had at last finished his big poem for 
full orchestra. How he had dreamed—lived 
—and suffered in this work. 


Yes—it would be a landmark in his career, 
this poem. The conductor had evidently 
seen the great things in his score. The world 
was not so bad. It was worth all the pain and 
misery he had survived. The band, too—how 
keen they would be over his elaborate scoring, 
and the great melody in the final section that 
heShad brought forth in a gush of feeling! He 
had described it for the strings, richly em- 
broidered. Artists must suffer, of course, but 
if only one good performance is vouchsafed 
them, that should heal a lot of sores. He 
thought so at that time. 


He went to the first rehearsal (there were 
two !) in trepidation. He was in real pain 
again. Even to hear his work (as he had felt 
it) was going to make him suffer, but he would 
rather have died than have missed it. 


Strange it was—the band was obviously 
indifferent—and the conductor (horrors !) in 
a hurry. Long before the great melody he 
longed to hear, it was seen that the orchestra 
were eagerly stampeding. Was his music 
totally unintelligible to them? Did they feel 
nothing ? The conductor turned to him, and 
the secret was made clear. It was one o’clock. 
The players must have smelt the lunch hour. 
The next rehearsal would “ see it through,” the 
conductor said. ‘‘ Rather difficult your work, 
the wind especially, but we shall get it done,” 
he said cheerfully. The manager of the con- 
certs did his best to stop any further rehearsal 
of the work. 


The composer, of course, should have been 
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He did see his 
after a fashion, and the work 
was, to his surprise, received with a warm 
welcome by a very large audience. The com- 
poser bowed his repeated acknowledgments, 
and he looked forward confidently, now, to a 


grateful for this cheerfulness. 
work ‘“ done,” 


life of great work and fame. Such a start was 


indeed comforting. 


He awaited the second performance of his 
work with eagerness. The roughness of the 
playing and the manifest efforts of all the 
players to read his notes, warranted a far better 
ensemble, and a clearer understanding by all of 
his work. He knew he had not yet heard his 
work. 


The concerts which included this work were 
*‘ popular,” and ran to some months of con- 
tinuous daily concerts, so there seemed no 
reason for his work to die, or be forgotten. 


But he was astounded by a bulky parcel 
reaching him two days after the first per- 
formance, while the praise was still in his ears. 
Score and parts were enclosed with the con- 
ductor’s congratulations. He could not credit 
such a happening, and imagined he had in 
some way offended the conductor. He had 
copied all the parts, too! He wrote asking 
why the score had been returned and when the 
second performance of the work could be given. 
He pointed out the fine reception the work 
received, and the term “ great ” and “ master- 
piece ” used on the work by nearly all the 
critics. The conductor replied that he could 
not possibly give it again that year, but hoped 
he would bring him another work for next 
season ! 


This was a blow indeed. It was incredible. 
How did he know whether he could write 
another work as fine in such a time? He 
begged the conductor to give his work another 
chance without delay. But it was the same 


reply, only a certain acerbity was added to the 
wording. How did he know that, if he tried 
again, his work would have such another 
reception ? He was exhausted, too, over the 
writing it had entailed. 
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Pondering deeply on this tragic aspect of 
his shattered hopes, he settled down to his 
dull teaching, for bread, with a very heavy 
heart. He might, of course, send his score to 
another conductor. He decided he would. 
He sent it with a letter and the information 
of its first success. The publishers, never 
asleep, had actually written to him asking him 
to send them the work, and they asked him 
when it would be played again. They could not 
entertain publication on one performance they 
said. The second conductor’s reply was far 
from encouraging. He pointed out that as the 
work had already been played, the chief attrac- 
tion of it had departed, as “ the critics would 
not write on it a second time”! This asinine 
aspect of the question had not occurred to him. 
He decided that there was no chance here, and 
started on his next score, hoping for a wider 
field. Youth is ever optimistic. 


About this time he received a letter from 
the provinces from a foreign conductor, asking 
to see his score. He was immediately elated, 
sO vain are artists—and sent it. It was 
accepted for performance. He decided to go 
and hear it, unbeknown to the conductor, and 
if he could, quietly enjoy his own work. 


As he sat in the audience, unknown, waiting 
for his work (it was put down last on the pro- 
gramme) he endured again the tortures that 
he endured on the first performance. Lack of 
good food and late hours at his work con- 
tributed to his state of health, which would be 
well described by the word neurotic. 


The work started; the conductor had a 
“* flair ” of his own, and he seemed very popular 
with his audience. The tempo was perfect, 
and this was no small tribute to the gifts of 
the conductor. The composer marvelled at 
the clarity of the playing in intricate passages. 
It had been well rehearsed. The sad happiness 
of all great artists siuie over him, as he listened. 
As it proceeded a weird and terrible feeling 
seized on the creator of the music. What 
had happened to lacerate his soul like this ? 
It could not be possible! It was sheer murder. 
It was beyond doubt, however. From the end 
of his first section to the beginning of the last, 
all the music had been cut clean out by the 
conductor. Not a note of the middle and his 
most beautiful episode was being played! The 
humiliation of it! It was beyond words. 
Rising before the end of it, the composer pre- 
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cipitately departed. Another of his ideals 
incontinently shattered. He looked for some 
confusion on the part of the orchestra or con- 
ductor as he went. He saw none. They 
seemed very well satisfied with themselves ! 
The conductor was bowing profusely to the 
plaudits of those who understood nothing of 
the composer’s music. 


It was possible, of course, he afterwards 
reasoned, such applause would not have been 
if all the work had been played! He was 
cynical enough for this thought. Ideals soon 
burn out in the artistic professions. 


The parts and score were duly returned 
with much praise from the conductor, and no 
word was said about the disgraceful “‘ cutting ” 
of his score. He decided, after consideration, 
to ask why this had been done without his 
sanction. He knew this was a very unwise 
proceeding, as it meant that he would have no 
further work ever performed by that same con- 
ductor. (He had once, in his indignation, 
written to complain of a newspaper critic’s 
inaccurate statements, and it had resulted in 
his work being attacked in a virulent manner 
by the writer on that paper ever since.) But 
in this instance he received a soft answer. 
It appeared that the programme was found to 
be too long, and the only way to have re- 
hearsed the long work by Ravel (which was 
also played) was to make the programme 
shorter. His work seemed the easiest to cut, 
and he (the conductor) regretted it very much, 
and promised that this should not happen 
again. Unfortunately, for him, it did happen 
again the next year, in another work, by the 
same conductor. ‘ 


This composer trembled to think of the 
unseen thousands who, in drawing-rooms, 
settled, to their own satisfaction, the fate of 
many a work not yet known. He suspected 
they did nothing themselves, nor ever intended 
to do anything—but talk about other people’s 
work. 


To his intense joy an inquiry came along 
later for a festival work from a committee. 
Had he a work about twenty minutes in length 
for a performance, was the question. He had 
not, but he had nearly finished a new work, 
and succeeded in getting this accepted. The 
difficulty confronting him was one of expense, 
as the emolument mentioned by the festival 
authorities for the new work was ten guineas, 
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and no help was mentioned for publication 
or the parts. The latter was always a difficulty 
for him. No publisher leapt forward to put 
his large works in print, and he had always to 
write his own parts. This he did, and (accord- 
ing to the unfortunate players who had to 
read them) very badly indeed! He always 
found it a heart-breaking task, copying his 
own parts, through inability to employ a 
copyist. 

After some frantic efforts with various 
wealthy publishers, a German firm offered to 
issue the work for him on a royalty, after so 
many hundred copies were sold. Incidentally, 
they had to do the parts for it also. With their 
large organization this was not a difficult task. 
Not a penny would come to him for some time 
for his work, it was evident. 

He had to travel to the town to rehearse it. 
Well, it was worth it. He only worked for 
music, and he knew that all the composers 
had had to face these situations, and worse, 
before him. 

He had the place of honour in the pro- 
gramme, but this was counteracted by the lack 
in the orchestra of many instruments that he 
had included in his score. The band had “ the 
usual complement ” he was told, and they 
never used such instruments as he wanted. 

This meant a distinct loss to his colour in 
the scoring, but beggars cannot be choosers. 
This festival was conducted by a well-known 
knight in music, who must have looked with 
anything but favour on the music this com- 
poser wrote. He noticed that there was no 
welcome for him, and the orchestra was dis- 
tinctly and (he thought) brutally amused by 
his efforts at conducting. 


This so annoyed him that he stopped the 
band (composed of nothing but famous players) 
and castigated them in no uncertain fashion, 
although he knew he had, at that time, very 
small ability for conducting a complicated 
score. How could he have? He had no 
opportunities for indulging in such a luxury. 


There was an uproar at this. Whoever 
had such absurd music to read? It was im- 
possible, said one player and another. The 
parts, too, were incorrect. It needed the 
kindly intervention of the conductor of the 
festival to calm matters. 


Quite exhausted with his efforts, he ru- 
minated on the colossal difficulties confronting 
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him and his work. There was no question 
of getting any rendering of his work. He was 
grateful indeed to get his notes. This seemed 
quite a feat in itself. Did music always pursue 
the same road, the same cadences, the same 
harmony ? He could not fathom the obvious 
dislike of his score by the musicians. Indeed, 
he found musicians, at that time, his greatest 
opponents. 


The work was, however, again well re- 
ceived by a large audience, and he could 
point to much praise from a kindly Press. A 
further shock awaited him, however, in the 
form of an interview with the gentleman who 
had originally asked for his work. It appeared 
the committee had received. information that 
he had advertised on his notepaper many 
notices of his works of high praise. He asked 
the composer to refute this story. The name 
of the informant the composer could not 
obtain, but he was able to explain the matter 
satisfactorily. Owing to his poverty he used 
every weapon he could for his bread. 


The ugly incident indented itself on his 
mind so much that he had a further interview 
with the friend who asked him, and found that 
the information had come secretly to the com- 
mittee from the conductor himself, the knight 
of musical honours ! 


Ideals were disappearing with a vengeance. 
What was in store for him and his music, he 
wondered. He evidently did not belong to the 
sacred circle from the universities or the 
colleges ; vicious circles evidently, where back- 
scratching was a regular performance. He 
could not refrain from telling the conductor his 
opinion of him, which no doubt promptly 
closed other doors for his work. The starva- 
tion diet of music was a severe one. It was 
not unlike the real poet’s fate. Music was its 
own reward evidently, more so than in the 
days of Beethoven. These “ adventures ” 
were certainly shattering in their effects. 


Finding it impossible to carry on any further 
with nameless and ungifted pupils, and un- 
rewarded .for his work, he took a post as 
pianist on a provincial tour, and seized his 
opportunities where he could for his next 
work, while working among the lowest of 
theatrical acrobats. 


Was England really as unmusical as this, he 
pondered ? He wrote some light piano music 
and lighter songs, which were quickly accepted, 
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and which would damn his reputation, if he 
ever had any. He must descend to the depths. 
After all, what chance had a composer without 
a private income, and without the instinct 


of sycophancy ? He dreamt next of giving a 
concert or two of his work; he had perpetrated 
quartets and quintets. He would then have 
some music played as he wanted it. It was 
worth another effort ! 


But getting the music played “ as the com- 
poser wants it to be played,” is not so easy a 
task, as he found. Never in this world. 


The quartet leader was keen enough, as is 
usually the case, but the others had no inten- 
tion of lining up on more than one rehearsal if 
they could help it, and the other players were 
rather important! They invented excuses of 
important engagements, days full of other 
rehearsals, lessons, tours, larger fees, which 
shattered yet another dream of this simple 
composer, who thought for a surety that the 
one chance left for him to get a really good 
performance of his work was for the chamber 
idiom. The truest music of all he thought, 
and glorious heritage of it had been laid at our 
feet by giants who could have had no possible 
reward for such outpourings. He thought of 
Schubert’s fate, and his mighty Symphony 
in C, the quartets, and the tremendous quintet 
in C. There was no reward for art, there could 
not be, but he might get a good performance. 
It was up to him to cling to a remnant of his 
dreams. 


After much wrangling and heart-burning 
between the composer and the leader of the 
quartet, two rehearsals were fixed for the new 
chamber works, and no one seemed more 
happy over the concession of the other players 
than the leader, who was a great artist in 
himself, and all British, too, strange to say! 
But he was hardened on all rehearsal ques- 
tions. He had no ideals—if he had—— ! 


The players found the five-four measures 
and the seven-four ditto no easy business, and it 
was not without much curt pressure that the 
works were carried through at all; albeit all 
four players were men of great technique. 
The composer at last began to feel that he 
was treading on the real ground now; the 
music was conceded, by the players, to be of 
some significance. He harried his friends, 
the few he had, to come to his two concerts, 
and, moreover, asked them to buy tickets! 
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His few pupils stood in timidly also for a few 
shillings. 

But no one seemed to be overwhelmingly 
engrossed in chamber music. The leader 
warned him of a bad audience, but youth is 
a brute of much energy, and sees no ghosts. 
His store of energy was wanted, too. He had 
to fill a hall twice to hear his works. This 
wanted unweening conceit, and perhaps he 
had it. It also wanted a persuasive power of 
no uncertain stamp. He had a little of this, 
but what a shadow he was pursuing all the 
time! The folk he knew had as much soul 
and knowledge of chamber music as the dodos, 
long since gone. 


On the evening of audition he indulged in 
an evening-dress suit at a second-hand clothier, 
who hired them out for so many shillings a 
night. Clad in this borrowed raiment and feel- 
ing rather strange, as he always did when he 
hired this suit, he felt less like a poet than ever ! 


The internecine squabbling among the 
quartet was as ripe as ever, even on the even- 
ing of the concert. One player wanting to 
leave out the most advanced work, as he saw 
a bad audience, and did not agree with the 
character of the music. It was a “‘humoresque,” 
and humour is not the most powerful quality 
of the ordinary musician. The temperament, 
however, of the composer at the piano gave 
them all they wanted in the way of “ fire,” 
which they nearly all lacked, and the quartet 
was not happy over the performances. Indeed, 
it was found that a good performance with four 
or five players was infernally more difficult 
to obtain than with a full orchestra. The very 
volume of the latter carried the malcontents 
along! The “Press” gave him much solid 
advice, and he also spert all his money. The 
quartet had magnanimously accepted a guinea 
each for their kind help—all he had—and he 
sat down once more to digest the “ advance ”’ he 
was making. He hardly perceived any advance, 
but hearing his own creations again fired him 
to do more and better. 


We find him next (still teaching and living 
in one room) at work on a large choral canvas, 
of a dramatic nature. This was the biggest 
thing that he had as yet contemplated, and 
while he was wondering what on earth was 
going to be the fate of it, he had one day a 
strange caller. This, a finely-clad youth, who, 
with a marked Oxford accent (he had just 








come from Oxford, he said), asked him if he 
knew the work of another native composer and 
his own, which he, the caller, was anxious to 
make known to him. Me exuded enthusiasm 
on this matter—did this caller. 


Seeing the humour of the request our com- 
poser said he did not know this work. He said 
he was rather too busy with his own music. 
Thereupon the visitor sat down and took up a 
lot of our composer’s precious time, playing 
many of the works mentioned to him, very 
badly. To a timid suggestion that he was 
rather busy, our bucolic one said: “I only 
called as I have read a great deal about your 
works lately at Oxford, and thought you may 
be interested in this music.” No interest was 
taken in our composer’s work by him, and he 
departed after fatuously inviting the artist 
to “‘ come and have tea ” with him on certain 
days in the month, but only on those days. 
Our struggling one said that he had no time 
for tea anywhere, end his caller vanished with 
pomp, but not before he had refused (on the 
score of poverty) to support the second chamber 
concert looming over the composer’s head. 
This, by the way. He was found, this caller, 
to be a landed proprietor ! 


The climax to all these strange things came 
with his choral work. The gods, again watching 
over the hopeless outlooks of those who often 
despair, sent him a letter from another festival 
centre, where they wanted a “ novelty” (as 
usual), and offered to pay for it. This absurdly 
electrified the tone poet; he impinged his 
latest offspring on to the committee, and found 
himself among a select crew of composers 
in the festival programme. This was unlike 
most other musical festival committees in these 
days, who invite every possible man-Jack who 
tries to compose, to conduct for their pro- 
grammes—sometimes twenty or more com- 
posers—thus killing, at the start, public 
appreciation of the music offered. 


The foreign conductor in charge of the com- 
posers’ festival chance had a mighty reputation. 
So mighty, that our wondering tone poet was 
up against it indeed this time. His work was 
never examined, and there was no invitation 
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for him to conduct it. 


Indeed, he had no wish 
to go through the tortures he had already 
suffered, and was there not a great conductor 


engaged to do the work? Another of his 
childish illusions had to be shattered. The 
great one did not want to conduct any new 
works. He said he did not know the score, 
neither did he know the poem on which it was 
founded. The composer, being adamant, 
insisted on him conducting his work, and a 
horrid scene followed, which resulted in a 
shocking performance of his best work (so 
he considered it up to that time), and a per- 
functory beating of bars by the giant from 
abroad. 


But by this time the artist began to see the 
hopeless trend of his efforts for apprecia- 
tion. He read too often in big daily papers 
whole columns of views by nonentities. The 
entire energies, enthusiasms, goodwill, and 
money of our leaders in music and publishers 
was spent on foreign music and musicians, and 
so great were the powers they exercised that the 
public, always ignorant, followed suit. Belated 
enthusiasm on some native composer or other 
would, and did, have no results. It could not 
have any, as the disparaging poison had been 
given out regularly and strongly, and all 
artists, no doubt, who were foolish enough to 
spend any time on /is work, would not only 
be attacked or insulted, but would be even more 
effectually squashed. They would be ignored. 
For by this time he seemed to stand very 
much alone, and to do this in most professions 
is to court disaster. 


Such was the musical world as he found it 
then. Did he see it in a glass darkly? A 
better era, however, was opening up for him— 
unknown to him. He had crawled, somewhat, 
out of the pit—with niggard help indeed—but 
he had got out of the worst of it. His backbone 
for bread was still teaching pupils—and eluci- 
dation of his work may come from very unex- 
pected quarters. 


He did not know what he hoped for, except 
that he prayed always for the capacity for work 
which was his birthright. 

(To be concluded.) 





WITH TURNER AT GENEVA 


By ALEXANDER JOSEPH 


ENEVA to- 
day is one of 
the least 
picturesque 
of the cities of 
Switzerland. Its sur- ts 
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Reformation, the 
birthplace of eigh- 
teenth century no- 
tions of liberty, 
equality and frater- 
nity, turned out to 
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wise I am sure to 
accept them generally 
with patient resignation ; but to find them in 
such overwhelming abundance, and to find so 
little else, so few memorials of its painful past, 
in a city like Geneva placed upon the shores of 
the loveliest of the Swiss lakes, is somewhat 
disappointing, even to the most cheerful of 
pessimists. 

At one time Geneva may have been worthy 
of an artist’s attention. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century, for instance, if we may 
judge from Matthew Merian’s engraving, in 
his ‘‘ Topographia Helvetia Confcederate,” 
it had some, though not very much, pictorial 
interest. But by the nineteenth century 
little remained. Even Murray, in spite of his 
admiration for Calvin and Rousseau, had to 
admit that “as a town it is not very prepos- 
sessing.” But he is careful to add that the 
historical interest is far greater than that to 
be derived from the individual objects of 
curiosity within its walls. Unfortunately the 
artist is tied down to what he sees. And when 
Turner went there in 1802 he was evidently 
disappointed by what he saw. His skétch- 
book clearly tells us that by the perfunctory 
manner of the four or five sketches he made. 
The ‘“‘ Mecca” and the “Rome” of the 
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the way to Mt. Blanc, 
and even at that 
he found Bonneville much more exciting. 

By going outside the city, however, on 
the north side of the lake, he got a good view 
of the Savoy mountains, the Voirons on the 
left, the Méle in the centre, and the Mt. 
Blanc range in the distance. With this material 
he made some years later a fine drawing in 
the grand Poussin manner, which later came 
into Mr. Ruskin’s possession. Mr. Budgett 
was good enough to show it to me a few years 
ago, and I believe he still has it. The fore- 
ground is occupied with some masterly groups 
of cattle and boatmen, and there is a distant 
glimpse of Geneva tucked away like a naughty 
boy in the corner. 

It was thirty-four years before Turner again 
went to Geneva. He was then just over 
sixty, and his outlook on art and Nature had 
changed considerably in the interval. In 1802 
he had just become famous and successful. 
He had mastered the grand historical manner 
of landscape. He was proud of his genius 
and quite sure of himself. His attitude to- 
wards Nature was not deferential. In 1836, 
when he entered Geneva with his friend and 
patron Mr. Munro of Novar, it had become 
more affectionate and humble than it had 
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been on his first visit to Switzerland. The 
young lion, the youthful conqueror, had be- 
come the passionate and wholehearted lover. 

He was now interested in everything he 
saw. This time he evidently felt it his duty 
to try to make something of so famous a city. 
He began patiently to study the city from 
various points of view. One of his first 
drawings was made from the right bank of 
the river, at the corner of the quay where the 
Hotel de Russie et Continental now stands. 
To-day this view is beloved by the manu- 
facturers of picture postcards. But when 
Turner began to draw it there was no new 
and handsome Pont du Mont Blanc with its 
lines of jingling tramways in front of him. 
The first bridge from the lake was then the 
Pont des Bergues, a modest wooden structure, 
and the little strip of ground in the middle 
of the river—now called Rousseau’s island— 
had only just had its fortifications dismantled. 
In place of the handsome shops and hotels 
which now line the new quays on the opposite 
side of the river, he found a straggling line 
of mean little houses. Their smallness made 
the Cathedral towers beyond look higher than 
they now seem to be. I notice that Turner 
makes the south tower of the cathedral higher 
than the northern tower. At present they 
are both of practically the same height, and 
they have a tall and pretty spire between 
them. This was added when the towers were 
rebuilt and “‘ improved ” only a few years ago. 


Turner’s drawing straggles over two pages 
of his sketch book, and it is evident that he 
got no pleasure in its making. This is not 
surprising when we look at the sketches his 
book already contained, made on his way 
through France to Geneva. These were draw- 
ings of the ruined abbey of St. Bertin at 
St. Omer, of the Cathedrals of Rheims, Laon, 
and Chalons-sur-Marne, of the Tour de 
Hautefeuille and the ramparts at Chaumont, 
of the massive Porte du Marché and the Roman 
Gate at Langres, of Dijon with its ramparts 
and Cathedral, and several studies of the 
fascinating church at Dole. With such splen- 
didly picturesque buildings and romantic sites 
still fresh in his memory Turner may be 
excused for having been bored and in rather 
a bad temper with the view from the Quai des 
Bergues. 

He then thought of trying the views from 
the lake. The drawing from the lake has a 
few boats in the foreground, which is an 
advantage, but the Old Town has an uncom- 
fortable look, and the two heavy towers of 
the Cathedral perched in the centre of the 
crowded buildings look somehow pathetic. 
The silhouette of the town would not do, 
and the surrounding mountains did not come 
into the picture. So he and his companion 
went out farther on the lake. Several boats 
with their crossed lateen sails got between 
them and the city. A tiny sketch in which 
the distant city appears between the great 
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wings of the boats on the lake is lightly and 
deftly touched. One sees that the artist was 
getting more satisfied with the world and 
with himself : as indeed he ought to have been, 
for Lake Leman with its gleaming sapphire 
waters and the gently sloping banks outside 
Gcicva are as cheerful as they are beautiful. 
Among the villas on the Savoy side of the 
lake, about two miles from Geneva, stood the 
Campagna of Diodati, where Byron resided 
in the summer of 1816, and where he wrote 
“The Prisoner of Chillon,” a part of ‘“ Man- 
fred,” and the third canto of “‘ Childe Harold.” 
Shelley had a cottage near by. Of course 
Turner had to draw the place. After making 
two sketches from different points of view, 
his attention wandered away to the distant 
mountains, and Geneva for the time 
being was forgotten. 

Refreshed with this excursion on 
the enchanting lake, Turner set to 
work again, probably on the next 
day, to find some satisfactory view 
of Geneva. The north and east 
having proved unsatisfactory, he set 
off to explore the views from the 
west. Passing the old church of St. 
Gervais and the ramparts he got on 
to what is now the Rue Neuf de 
St. Jean, beside the railway. From 
this point the massive ramparts in 
the foreground carried the eye down 
to the river, which was more than 
half spanned by picturesque water- 
mills. On the other side of the 
river he got a good view of the Old 
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Town huddled together on its little 
hillock. A group of trees near the 
Place Neuf introduced a pleasant note 
of variety into the mass of common- 
place buildings. The city was sur- 
rounded by low entrenchments which 
were continued along the river-bank. 
In the distance on the extreme 
right stood the little Saléve, and 
in the centre, above the water- 
mills, the summit of the Mdle rose 
clear of the mists which hung about 
its base. 

It is interesting to compare the 
drawing which Turner made of this 
scene (Plate III) with the engraving 
from a drawing by W. H. Bartlett 
which was published in 1834 in 
Beattie’s ‘“‘ Switzerland.” Bartlett’s drawing 
must have been made only a few years earlier 
than Turner’s. The same scene is represented 
in both, from almost the same point of view. 
The agreement of detail in the two views is 
remarkable. But though the Bartlett engrav- 
ing possesses a high degree of accuracy, it is 
surprising to find how unreal it looks when 
compared with Turner’s sketch. Turner’s 
hasty pencil sketch is, I feel, absolutely truthful 
in fact and in impression. He has put down 
exactly what he saw, as he saw it. The lesser 
man could not resist the temptation to arrange, 
amplify, and modify what he saw. For 
instance, in his anxiety to make the little 
Saléve imposing and mountainous he has 
exaggerated its height and lost its characteristic 
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PLATE V GENEVA FROM THE WEST, 1836 
By 7. M. W. Turner, R.A. (In the Collection of C. E. Hughes, Esq. 


shape—that long gradual slope towards the 
north which Turner gives so perfectly. 
Turner was not tired or bored when he 
made this masterly little drawing, but it did 
not altogether satisfy him. He wanted to 
show more of the surrounding country. So 
we find him climbing up the steep banks of 
the Rhone in the direction of Les Charmilles. 
By going higher and more to the west he got 
a wider sweep of the banks of the river. The 
character and history of the city and the 
neighbourhood come out very well in the 
drawing he then made (Plate II). Hydraulic 
machines abound on both sides of the river, 
workshops and warehouses are spreading 
beyond the city ditches; the new industrial 
age is beginning to surround and over- 
whelm the tough obstinate little stronghold 





which for so long had defied the power of 
Savoy. 

To make sure that no better view could be 
found Turner climbed to still higher ground, 
where he could see the course of the River 
Arve coming down on the south from Savoy. 
Then he went beyond the Junction, where the 
Rhone and the Arve unite, and drew the city 
from there. La Jonction then was not as it 
is now, a discord of gasworks, tramway- 
sheds, waterworks, and slaughter-houses. 

I find that Turner made in all during 
this one visit well over a dozen drawings of 
the city from different points of view. This 
was his usual way of studying a place. He 
liked to know what he was representing. He 
was not only a glutton for work, he was also 
a glutton for experience. I have already 
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remarked on the absolute truthfulness with 
which he recorded his impressions; he put 
down exactly what he saw exactly as he saw 
it, nothing more, nothing less: but he was 
equally determined to make his impressions 
exhaustive and his knowledge complete. That 
seems to me to be one characteristic which 
separates his work so markedly from that of 
the French Impressionists. 

So far as I know only one water-colour 
was produced as the result of Turner’s sketches 
of Geneva in 1836. This is the drawing now 
belonging to Mr. C. E. Hughes, which is here 
reproduced by the owner’s kind permission. 


at Geneva 


The view is not quite the same as that of the 
pencil drawing reproduced on Plate II. 
The Méle comes a little to the left of the 
Cathedral in the water-colour, which shows 
that the point of view was more to the south 
than in the pencil drawing. Our reproduction 
of the water-colour shows with what amazing 
skill Turner arranged and balanced his material, 
and how lightly he carried the wealth of 
knowledge and experience he took such pains 
to acquire. But the reproduction tells us little 
or nothing of the luminous freshness and 
harmony of the colour of the beautiful 
original. 


OPERA. A SUGGESTION 


‘By PERCY COLSON 


HE unfortunate failures or semi- 

failures of the various operatic ven- 

tures we have had in London during 

the last few years make one rather 
inclined to wonder if the public is not in 
reality completely indifferent to what is called 
here ‘Grand Opera,” instead of eagerly 
longing for it, as certain gentlemen, of whom 
one hears very frequently in the Press, would 
have us believe. 

As a matter of fact, anyone who is at all 
widely travelled, cannot have failed to observe 
that a country generally gets the amusements it 
wants, and which suit its tastes. We in 
England have the best variety theatres and golf 
links in the world. Italy, on the other hand, 
demands and gets opera, and excellent perfor- 
mances of well-known works can be heard in 
even the smallest towns. In Florence, in 
which delightful city I lived for some years, 
there were very frequently two theatres giving 
opera at the same time, at either of which one 
could hear opera admirably given. Florence 
has, perhaps, some 250,000 inhabitants and is 
not a rich town, and there was no Sir Thomas 
Beecham to finance musical enterprises at 
enormous personal loss; nor were there meet- 
ings of well meaning ladies held to discuss 
ways and means for the building and endow- 
ment of opera houses. The method was far 
simpler. Some impresario hired his theatre, 
engaged his company and opened his season. 
If the performances were interesting and of 
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sufficient merit, he was rewarded by adequate 
public support; if not, he quickly retired 
from the scene! And I cannot help thinking 
that that is the only normal and healthy 
way to go about the matter. 

The fact is that “‘ Grand” Opera in 
London has never been other than a social 
function, and the moment its old public was 
not in a position to continue supporting it, 
and there was not enough money available to 
engage stars of the first magnitude, the 
interest in it quickly died. (One must, how- 
ever, make an exception of Wagner lovers, who 
are quite a special public.) So much for 
** Grand Opera ” chez nous. 

If, however, one turns to consider the 
lighter forms of opera, the case is entirely 
different. For this type of music there is in 
England a great love, a real capacity, and an 
enormous public. In proof of this one need 
only recall the great success of the recent 
performances of “ Rosenkavalier” (though 
that is “‘ Grand Opera,” in the sense that it 
needs Grand Opera artists, and a Grand Opera 
orchestra), the Gilbert and Sullivan seasons, 
“The Beggar’s Opera,” “ Lilac Time,” etc., 
and also musical comedies, such as “‘ The 
Geisha,” ‘‘ The Maid of the Mountain,” 
and others too numerous to mention. 
There is little doubt that, were a _ theatre 
to be taken as a permanent home for light 
opera, it would, if properly managed, be both 
an artistic and a financial success. How 
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delightful it would be to hear the operas of 
Mozart properly given as they are given in 
Munich under the direction of Bruno Walter, 
and to have revivals of the works of Offenbach, 
Johann Strauss, Messager’s ‘‘ Veronique,” 
and other successes, English and foreign. A 
first-rate musical director would be needed, 
and a producer at once economical and artistic, 
such as Mr. Nigel Playfair, also a small but 
thoroughly good orchestra and chorus. The 
productions would have to be properly re- 
hearsed and not “ thrown ” on to the stage in 
the haphazard manner which too often obtains 
here. It may bea merit on the part of Mr. X to 
be able to sing his part—somehow—after travel- 
ling all night and only one rehearsal, antdh at 
at the piano, or it may be very clever of Miss 
Z to walk on to the stage having had no pre- 
vious stage experience at all, but it does not 
make for artistic completeness, and would not 
be tolerated elsewhere—for instance, at Daly’s 
Theatre. I shall be told of course that con- 
ditions at a repertory theatre and one at which 
pieces are put on for runs of months or even 
years cannot be compared—but still it is 


THE VOICE AND ITS 


By MARY STRANGWAYS, 


EWILDERING are the number 

of methods invented for the purpose 

of acquiring the correct use of the 

vocal organs as a means to the in- 
terpretation of song, whereas nature has given 
us the correct method ; and if we would only 
go back to nature all would be well. 

Each day seems to bring forth some new 
theory on the subject, each new theory still 
further baffles the student, making the study 
more difficult to understand, though possibly 
all aim to attain the same end—that is, the use 
of the voice expressed in the words “ Bel 
Canto.” 

In England we are too fond of using foreign 
expressions relating to singing, just as in times 
gone by it was considered necessary to secure 
all things pertaining to music from abroad and 
none from our own land. 

Here let us take Bel Canto and give its 
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legitimate to ask why such abuses should be 
permitted in the performance of works which 
require exceptional ability and long training. 

It is not that there is any lack of real ability 
and beautiful voices in England. We have 
plenty of both, but it seems impossible for our 
opera companies to realize that these are not 
enough in themselves, and that no young 
singers should be allowed to inflict themselves 
on the public until they have been thoroughly 
grounded in general stage technique, dancing, 
etc., and until they have learnt that concert 
singing, and singing in opera, are two very 
different things. One more point, and this is 
of the first importance : the director should be 
an absolute autocrat, otherwise there is no 
possibility of good results, even with the best 
of material. 

Given the organization on the lines sug- 
gested, we could hold up our heads with the 
best in Europe. Such a theatre however should 
be strictly “ professional,” and run on business 
lines, nor should the organization rely on 
frantic appeals to the public to find the 
wherewithal to finance it. 


USE IN SONG 


F.G.S.M. 


meaning in our own language—that is, the art 
of producing beautiful tones by perfect breath- 
ing, perfect intonation, perfect enunciation, 
this result secured without effort; in other 
words, the correct method of using the voice 
in song. 

Why is this a difficult subject to so many ? 
It should not be so, as nature has bestowed 
upon all of us the necessary organ for song, 
just as nature has given us sight and hearing; 
in each case there are always exceptions, for 
just as there are unfortunate ones deprived of 
sight and hearing, so there are others deprived 
of speech. Apart from these exceptions, all 
should be able to use the vocal organs as nature 
intended they should be used. 

Space does not permit of one delving deep 
into this subject; let us here consider the main 
reasons of the difficulties encountered by 
students of singing; it is these difficulties 
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The Votce and its Use in Son 2 


which have given rise to the various methods, 
labelled methods of voice production, whereas 
these should be labelled methods of votce 
correction. 

Abuse of the vocal organ, often extended 
over many years before the student ever 
desires to use the voice in song, is the 
main cause of these difficulties. With the 
advance in civilization has sprung up hand 
in hand mannerisms and affectations of 
speech. 

These mannerisms have led to the misuse 
of the vowel sounds, in certain sections of 
the public from earliest childhood; misuse 
of these sounds means also misuse of the 
vocal organ. 

Here is the foundation-stone of all natural 
and good singing. No building can be secure 
when laid on bad foundations, thus the student 
first must lay a true and good foundation ; this 
is the hardest task of all, for it means obliterat- 
ing faults of many years’ standing, which have 
often become as second nature. 

Again, this constant use of the wrong vowel 
sounds has trained the ear to listen tc false 
tones, another great difficulty, for the singer’s 
ear must always detect the right from the wrong 
in tone value. 

From this it will be noted nature has not 
necessarily made it difficult for us to sing; but 
human faults have placed nature at a dis- 
advantage, giving it no chance to perform its 
natural functions. 

Looking back over the past, it will be noticed 
the greatest singers generally sprang from the 
humblest origin; surely this can be accounted 
for by the reason that these started with the 
fewest drawbacks of affectations and man- 
nerisms in speech, for the fashions of the times 
had not brought into their lives the misusage 
of the organs of speech. 

In those parts of England where the 
broadest vowel sounds are in daily use by the 
workers on the land or in other humble 
vocations, far finer natural singing voices are 
found amongst this section of the community 
than amongst the so-called more cultured or 
educated classes, where affectations have been 
allowed to creep in—another proof that nature 
has presented us with the organ for use in 
song, but many have abused it. 

Again, nature has endowed us with the 
faculty for breathing correctly, but owing to 
artificial conditions and false teachings a wrong 
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system is apt to creep in which tends to 
paralyse true use of the voice. 

Here again is a fault which has to be 
corrected before one can get back to the 
use of the voice as nature intended it to be 
used. 

Cast aside all methods of breathing, 
such as clavicular, diaphragmatic, abdominal, 
and go back to nature, watch the little child 
asleep in his cot, there you will find the perfect 
breathing as nature intended, untrammelled by 
methods. 

The beasts of the jungle do not study 
special methods to produce their natural roar- 
ings, nor does the nightingale when it bursts 
forth into glorious song in the woods. 

Undoubtedly civilization has hampered us 
with too many theories and too many methods ; 
it would be a happy day for the students of 
singing if all of these could be forgotten, and 
all could get back closer to nature. 

Then those gifted with a correct ear, and 
the natural vocal organ, would find singing an 
easy task ; even then it must be remembered all 
are not endowed alike with equal quality, all 
are not supplied with organs of the same per- 
fection, but all are endowed with the power to 
use whatever gift they have, and to use that 
organ as it should be used. 

The divine gift of a musical spirit will 
always be the dividing line between the 
truly great artist and the normal singer; 
this spiritual gift is not bestowed upon all 
alike, nor can this be attained by work in 
the manner that the use of the voice can be 
trained by work. 

The student will realize this inner spirit of 
musical expression, and as the advance is made 
in the use of the voice in song, so will the 
power of giving out this true spirit of the music 
develop. 

Do not let these few lines convey the im- 
pression that singing requires no cultivation, 
that the interpretation of song requires no 
education or intelligence; nothing is farther 
from the writer’s mind. 

But in the use of the vocal organ education 
seems to have brought along with it many 
false theories and faults, which have des- 
troyed the naturalness in the use of the 
organ; it is on this point we must get back 
closer to nature. 

Then when the true and correct foundations 
have been laid we can develop the use of the 
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vocal organ by intelligent and thoughtful work, 
just as the professional strong-man develops 
the limbs nature has endowed him with, and 
far outstrips others by the use he can make of 
these limbs. 


The Vowe and its Use in Song 





When the vocal organ has been so developed 
that it will respond to all demands, then 
education, culture, and good taste allied to 
work will be necessary before the perfect inter- 
pretation of song can be accomplished. 


(All rights reserved.) 


DRY-POINT AND THE ETCHER 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 
Hon. Fellow Royal Society of Painters, Etchers and Engravers 


RUE lovers of etching are begin- 

ning to regard with some concern 

the encroachment of dry-point on the 

domain of the bitten line. Dry-point 
is a medium that of its own qualities has 
produced some of the most beautiful 
prints ever taken from copperplates, while 
its value as an auxiliary to etching, when 
the clean line made by the acid has 
seemed to need strengthening with tone for 
its full pictorial effect, has been constantly 
recognized since the very early practice of 
the art. For the chief virtue of the dry-point 
line is the tone implicit in the burr, produced 
by the point scratching at an angle more or 
less acute through the metal, which holds 
the ink and prints with a soft velvety richness. 
This can never really replace the truly etched 
line with its freedom, its vivacity, its spon- 
taneity, even though the point used be the 
diamond, more facile than the steel, in scoring 
the copper, and a clean delicate line may be 
obtained by scraping away the minimum of 
burr turned up by the upright handling of 
the point, a line that has a subtly distinctive 
quality of its own which is very helpful with 
atmospheric suggestion. The very resistance 
of the metal, however, can never allow the 
dry-point line the same spontaneous freedom 
as that of the line drawn through the negligibly 
resisting wax on the etcher’s plate. 

This is not generally understood, and many 
buyers of prints are ready to acquire the 
plausible dry-point plate, which, irrespective of 
the subject’s inherent suitability, many etchers 
are induced to turn out with comparative 
ease, instead of incurring the hazards and 
difficulties of etching, which would more 
appropriately, perhaps, have been its medium. 
The understanding collector, however, the 





true connoisseur, will, of course, distinguish 
the plate which has been legitimately wrought 
with the dry-point for the reason that its 
subject, or its scale, called pictorially for a 
richer tonal treatment than the pure etched 
line could give it so effectively, however 
closely massed the lines, however varied the 
biting. He will also recognize when in a 
bitten plate the lines have been judiciously 
reinforced with scratches of the dry-point, 
whether with rich burr for shadows or with 
delicate scraped lines for giving “to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name,” and 
he will value all the more the etcher’s artistic 
sense of craftsmanship. Yet, after all, is not 
the artist’s choice of his medium largely a 
question of individual temperament, of mood 
even, and who shall explain it? Not very 
often the artist himself. It might puzzle him 
to say definitely, for instance, why he chose 
to make a particular drawing with pencil 
rather than pen or charcoal. Perhaps the 
pictorial character of the subject appealed to 
him more suggestively that way; perhaps he 
just “‘ felt like pencil.” So with the etcher 
and his choice between the two linear methods 
of the copper-plate, for, of course, dry-point 
is not a tone method, though its lines if closely 
laid will with their burr render masses of 
tone in the printing. He may not be in his 
habitual mood for the adventure of the bitten 
plate, with the scientific concentration required 
to control the hazards of the acid. He may, 
on the other hand, have a hankering after a 
luminous effect with tonal suggestion, and 
wish to arrive at his pictorial expression by 
a more positive and direct method. Dry- 
point, therefore, will come easily and appro- 
priately to his hand irrespective of any fashion- 
able favour it may enjoy by reason of its 
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persuasive capacity to serve a painter’s vision 
on the copper as readily as an etcher’s, and 
his artistic expression may gain in freshness 
by the change of medium. ‘“‘ Raphael made 
a century of sonnets,” wrote them with silver 
point, the precious calligrapher! and, I dare 
say, painted his Madonnas all the better 
afterwards. 

Diirer, who could master tone with the 
austere precision of his graven line, and 
bite his lines with acid into a plate of 
iron, had his brief phase of dry-point, and, 
since there is no reason to suppose he 
could not have engraved just as expressively 
the design of “St. Jerome by the Willow 
Tree,” probably the earliest triumph of the 
medium—it was possibly just a mood for 
experiment in luminous tonal suggestion that 
prompted the use of the dry-point. Rem- 
brandt, the supreme etcher, began quite early 
in his career to employ it as auxiliary to the 
work of his needle, tentatively at first, and 
gradually with more reliance on its tonal 
value for enriching his chiaroscuro with the 
suggestion of mystery; but rare are the plates 
in which he discarded etching entirely for 
dry-point. There are two landscapes in 
which he did: “Landscape with a Road 
beside a Canal,” and “Clump of Trees 
with a Vista.” That was after he had made 
“The Goldweigher’s Field” still more 
beautiful with added strokes of the dry-point ; 
yet, think of all the exquisite landscape plates 
in which the bitten line suggested the whole 
beauty of his vision. Then, in the splendidly 
luminous portrait of “Arnold Tholinx,” 
which Professor Hind has called the “ noblest 
of all the etched portraits,” we see with what 
superb brilliancy Rembrandt could command 
the effect of the dry-point burr, yet beyond 
question it was greater portraiture that he 
achieved with his pure etched line in the 
glorious “Jan Lutma,” of the same year, 
and the earlier ‘“‘ Clement de Jonghe,” which 
Whistler regarded as “ without flaw; beautiful 
as a canvas by Tintoret—beyond which there 
is nothing.” 

Great master of the copper-plate that he 
was, none ever knew better than Whistler 
what could be done with the needle and acid, 
and what with the dry-point. His wonderful 
record of masterpieces, though achieved 
chiefly, of course, with the bitten line, com- 
prises several plates in which the dry-point 
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has responded to his art with as vital a beauty, 
giving in each instance some fresh revelation 
of its capacity, justifying Whistler’s intuition 
that he could get from it some specially 
appropriate quality which etching would not 
give even to his magic, though he would have 
called it science rather than magic. “‘ Finette”’ ; 
* Annie Haden”; “‘ Weary”; ‘“‘ Axenfeld ”; 
“Riault, the Engraver”; “The Forge”; 
“The Storm”; only to name these is to 
recall] masterpieces which, done as they were 
with a pioneering genius more than six decades 
ago, in the early years of the etching revival, 
have proved inspiring influences for the mas- 
ters of our later day. Inspiring also has been 
Legros’s thoroughly individual use of the 
dry-point, especially for giving to a landscape 
the “‘ informing expression of passing light,” 
to borrow Pater’s phrase. Indeed, among the 
loveliest visions of landscape ever uttered by 
etcher’s art are “ Le Pre Ensoleillé,”’ with 
the dry-point lines, as it were, catching the 
sunlight in the leafage and suffusing the 
meadow with it; ‘“ Prés d’Amiens: Les 
Tourbiéres ”’; and “Le Canal: Effet du 
Matin”; while Legros’s authentic handling 
is recognized in “ Le Mur du Presbytére ” 
and “‘ La Promenade d’un Convalescent ” by 
the masterly simplicity which has compassed 
the brilliant chiaroscuro. No less authentic, 
and no less masterly, was Seymour Haden in 
the summary simplicity of his handling the 
medium when he was in the mood for it, as 
he certainly was in that fecund fortnight in 
Dorsetshire when among the sixteen plates 
he wrought were the brilliant ‘“ Windmill 
Hill, No. 1,” “ Nine Barrow Down,” and 
“* The Little Boat House.” The tender poetic 
mood, however, in which Haden had conceived 
the beautiful ‘‘ Sunset in Ireland,” of a much 
earlier date, called for the dry-point’s fuller 
atmospheric suggestion with richer tonality, 
so that its beauty has achieved classic rank 
for this plate, and since been the cause of 
much dry-point in others. So, too, has that 
later classic of the medium, Sir Frank Short’s 
“A Wintry Blast on the Stourbridge Canal,” 
which thirty-six years ago exploited an almost 
fresh motive for dry-point in the influence of 
turbulent weather on landscape, in itself new 
to the etcher’s range. The master himself, 
with his commanding knowledge of copper- 
plate craftsmanship, believes he has technically 
bettered this in later dry-points, the serenely 
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NATHANIEL SPARKS, ESQ. 


Dry-point by Malcolm Osborne, A.R.A., from a proof lent by the artist. 























THE BRIDGE. 
Dry-point by Frank W. Benson, published by Messrs. H. Dickins. 
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sunny “‘ Sion House,” for instance. Possibly ; 
but has he bettered the artistic impulse of 
those dry-point scratches in “A Wintry 
Blast,” the imaginative vision holding with 
such pictorial vividness those blustering 
moments on the canal’s waters and among 
the bare trees and factory chimneys on 
the banks? Anyhow, that print was a 
weather forecast for the dry-point’s later 
day. 

Having long ago earned his place among 
the master etchers, Sir D. Y. Cameron favours 
more and more the dry-point’s use, either by 
itself or more frequently as the dominant 
factor in a design wrought in the first in- 
stance with the bitten line. This practice 
would seem to keep an even balance between 
his tonal vision as a painter and his selective 
linear vision as an etcher, and how beautiful 
the result may be seen in two of Sir David’s 
latest plates, “ Ben Lomond” and “ The 
Baths of Caracalla,” while his mastery with 
the pure dry-point line is exquisitely exempli- 
fied in the earlier “‘ Strathearn ” and, latest 
of all, ““ Loch Ard.” Mr. Muirhead Bone, 
being a draughtsman of extraordinary vivid- 
ness and power, expressing a conception 
always remarkably individual, and having 
found a responsiveness in the dry-point more 
personally sympathetic than the needle and 
acid, has used it with an expressiveness and 
brilliancy, and a style peculiarly his own, 
resulting in many masterpieces too familiar to 
need naming here. He, indeed may be re- 
garded as the living champion of the medium, 
seeing he has won with it almost exclusively 
his pride of place. Mr. Francis Dodd is 
another whole-hearted devotee of the dry- 
point, while authentic etchers like Mr. James 
McBey, Mr. E. S. Lumsden, Mr. W. P. 
Robins, Mr. Edmund Blampied, has each used 
it with fine effect of his art when his particular 
pictorial need has called for its special virtues 
rather than those of etching; as, for instance, 
Mr. Lumsden’s in “ The Cenotaph” and 
some of his portraiture, Mr. Robins’s in 
arboreal subjects with light playing amid 
rich foliage. 

Mr. McBey does not often entrust his 
linear expression entirely to the medium, 
though in such plates as “ France at her 
Furnaces,” ‘‘ The Pianist,” and ‘“‘ Ovation to 
the Matador,” he has shown his complete 
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mastery of it. In the spirited plate, repro- 
duced here, “‘ The Zuider Zee,” one of his 
latest, he has used dry-point exclusively be- 
cause on the scale, and with the simplicity 
of statement, that he wanted to show these 
three Dutch boats—“ botters,” I think they 
are called locally—running before the wind, 
the bitten line would have given too thin an 
effect, and just the richer tone-suggestion 
was needed in the hulls and the sails, and 
the wind-swept water which the dry-point 
line could give. Then, in this masterly por- 
trait of a talented brother etcher, “‘ Nathaniel 
Sparks, Esq.,” Mr. Malcolm Osborne has 
given us not only the “ counterfeit present- 
ment” of the very man—a really wonderful 
piece of character visualization—but a whole 
object lesson in the use of the varied capacity 
of the dry-point line. In the copper-plate, 
which is before me, one sees in their scratchy 
distinctness the burry lines which produced 
in the print the black masses of tone in the 
hair, the coat-collar, and the chair-back. The 
luminous capacity of dry-point is here exempli- 
fied in “‘ The Bridge,” one of the latest plates 
of the distinguished American etcher, Mr. 
Frank Benson, who has focused the light 
so brilliantly on the man carrying his load 
over the log bridge as to give us the illusion of 
his balancing gait. As an example of the 
valuable reinforcement of the bitten line with 
dry-point, here is a remarkable new plate 
by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, “ Tramps,” in its 
fourth state. A wonderful pathetic glimpse 
into the under-world of humanity, this, and 
typical of the master’s graphic power as 
etcher, and his sympathy as man. Has sleep 
been ever more vividly portrayed than by the 
open-mouthed face of that poor coarse youth, 
or human tenderness more simply suggested 
than by the hand of the elder “ dosser ” laid 
on the sleeping younger’s head? Then, 
the restless occupation of their tortured 
neighbour’s gnarled hands, how poignantly 
realized! A curiously interesting feature of 
this haunting print is the adroitness with 
which Mr. Brangwyn has made use of the 
accidental foul-biting for balance of tone. 
The dry-point line, then, used with true 
artistic purpose, is a beautiful medium in 
the etcher’s hand, but the raison détre 
of the etcher is the line that the acid 
bites. 
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AN HISTORIC SEVRES INKSTAND 


By WILLIAM A. KING (Victoria and Albert Museum) 


HE Sevres porcelain inkstand here 

illustrated has been published before, 

both in the catalogues of the Wallace 

Collection at Hertford House, and 
also in the standard works of Garnier, Auscher, 
and Hannover, but it is not without interest to 
reproduce it here in view of certain new facts 
which have recently come to light. It is 6; in. 
(17°5 cm.) in height, and has a green ground, 
enriched with gilding and with painting in 
colours of Cupids and wreaths of flowers. 
In the middle is the royal crown of France, 
flanked by the terrestrial and celestial globes, 
the latter perforated for use as a pounce-pot. 
In front is a small medallion with the portrait 
of Louis XV in white on chocolate-brown ; on 
the dexter side of the object is a similar medal- 
lion containing the monogram MA in goid on 
blue; at the rear and to the sinister are other 
medallions, each containing three gold fleurs- 
de-lis on a blue ground, that to the sinister 
being enclosed within a lozenge. It is worthy 
of mention that the original sketch from which, 
with some modifications, this model was de- 
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rived is preserved in the library of the Sévres 
factory; this sketch is signed Duplessis, and 
was published by Mlle. Genevieve Levallet in 
“La Renaissance de l’Art Francais” for 1922, 
vol. v, p. 60. 

It has commonly been supposed that the 
monogram upon this inkstand represented the 
cipher of Marie-Antoinette, and that the piece 
should be regarded as a wedding present from 
Louis XV to his granddaughter-in-law. The 
marriage of the future Louis XVI to Marie- 
Antoinette took place in 1770, and that an 
object of such exuberantly rococo form should 
have been made as a royal gift at so late a 
period was considered unusual, but not impos- 
sible by the authors of the Wallace Collection 
catalogue. While lately studying in some 
detail the porcelain of that collection, I became 
impelled to the conclusion that such a piece 
could not have been made later than 1760, and 
when by the kindness of Mr. D. S. MacColl I 
was enabled to examine its base, I found my 
theory supported by the presence of the mark 
here reproduced, the royal cipher of two inter- 
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An Historic 
laced L’s together with F, the date-letter for 
the year 1758. The F in this mark had pre- 
viously been considered to be the signature of 
the painter Fallot, because the more usual 
position of the date-letter is between the L’s, 
but such a placing as we find here is not by any 
means unparalleled, and taken in conjunction 
with the early style of the object, left me in 
little doubt that my hypothesis was the true 
one, and that we were in presence of a dated 
specimen of 1758, with no artist’s signature. 
The Wallace Collection itself contains two 
other examples of date-letters placed outside 
the cipher, a vase of 1757 (gallery iv, case B, 
No. 162), and another of 1758 (Jb., No. 159). 
During a recent visit to London M. Paul 
Alfassa, of the Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs, 
Paris, examined the 
inkstand at my re- 
quest, and pointed 
out a further argu- 
ment of a heraldic 
kind. The presence 
of the fleurs-de-lis 
enclosed within a 
lozenge on a blue 
ground is an absolute 
proof that the object 
was destined for an 
unmarried princess 
of France, for in 
France only unmar- 
ried women bear 
their arms in a loz- 
enge, and only a 
princess of France is entitled to the coat 
“azure three fleurs-de-lis or” without a 
bordure or other heraldic difference. In 
M. Alfassa’s view the monogram can only 
be that of Madame Adélaide, daughter of 
Louis XV, who bore the two names Marie- 
Adélaide. This princess was born in 1732, 
and died unmarried in 1800, and it may 
well be that the inkstand was a gift to her 
from her royal father, whose own arms are 
represented by the medallion in the rear of the 
piece. Unfortunately, the archives of the 


Wallace Collection contain no documents bear- 
ing on the previous history of the inkstand or 
even on the date of its arrival at Hertford 
House. 

I had hoped that it might be possible to find 
among the records of the Sévres factory some 
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reference to such an inkstand having been 
ordered by the king or by Madame Adélaide, 
but it was not to be. M. Georges Lechevallier- 
Chevignard, director of the Manufacture 
Nationale, Sevres, was kind enough to institute 
a thorough search through the registers of the 
factory sales from 1758 to 1760, but neither 
there nor in the accounts of deliveries made 
to Louis XV and his daughter from 1760 to 
1770 is there any specific allusion to this 
object. Mention is, however, made of an 
“écritoire fond vert” as having been sold 
during the second quarter of 1760 by the mer- 
chant Poirier, for the high price of 456 livres, 
and it is not impossible that this is the piece in 
question, having regard to the prevalence of 
such royal use of 
middlemen as is sub- 
stantiated by count- 
less instances from 
the journal of Lazare 
Duvaux. There is 
nothing unusual in 
a piece of this im- 
portance being so 
meagrely described 
in the factory docu- 
ments. 

It is disappointing 
that no decisive evi- 
dence should come 
from this quarter, 
but it is at least satis- 
factory to find that 
in the “‘ Journal des 
travaux des  pein- 
tres,” which begins in 1777, no such ink- 
stand is attributed to the hand of Fallot. I 
do not myself happen to know of any in- 
disputably genuine example of this artist’s 
work. According to Chavagnac and Grollier, 
he was a gilder and painter of birds and 
Chinese subjects, who entered the factory 
in 1764, and left before 1793. Accord- 
ing to M. Lechevallier-Chevignard’s more 
recent book he was “ peintre d’oiseaux et 
d’ornements ” from 1773 to 1790. Laking, in 
his “‘ Sevres Porcelain of Buckingham Palace 
and Windsor Castle,” scatters the attribution 
to Fallot broadcast among all pieces painted 
with Cupids, but it is characteristic of this 
slipshod and unscholarly catalogue that no 
reason is given for this ascription, and that two 
of the pieces bear dates in the 1750's, before 
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Fallot began to work at the ‘ no object in either appears to 

factory at all. In fact, I know be correctly assigned to him. 
of no evidence that Fallot on Note.—Since I wrote the above, Mr. 
painted a Cupid in his life, S. + Cony ee Molly called my nin 
. . , to the fact that the date 1761 is roughly 
os that any pecce of work painted in gold on a repaired portion of 
signed by him has survived; . the rim of the celestial globe. This 
Hannover, in his list of Sévres repair appears from its poor quality to 
. f Fall be r19th-century work, and it is difficult 
signatures, speaks only of Fallot, ' _ to conjecture the reason that induced the 
as represented in the Royal repairer to add this date, especially as it 
and Wallace Collections, and partly covers an already existing inscrip- 
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I have already shown that 


THE SNARK OF 


tion, and cannot represent a transcript 
of what was originally beneath. 


CRITICISM 


By HERBERT FURST 


PROPOSE in the following to track the 

snark of criticism to its lair. Without 

intending to enter deliberately into the 

happy hunting fields of philosophy, 
which bask, like another Garden of Eden, 
immune from the trespass of delvers and 
spinners and other sweat-of-brow workers 
in transcendental sun-and-moonshine, I may 
nevertheless be found poaching on the pro- 
fessional philosophers’ preserves. They must 
forgive me: I could not, even if I would, 
cheat them of their quarry. In the coverts of 
philosophy every lurking snark turns out to 
be a boojum, which, at bay, vanishes into the 
thin air of “ relativity.” 

Besides, I am really more interested in the 
snags that wait to trip up the venturer than 
in the evanescent snark itself. 

Every man has the right to his opinions ; 
that is, I suppose, axiomatically obvious. 
What is not so clear is the right of every man 
to other people’s opinions. Yet, as a general 
rule, it is precisely the opinions which are not 
his own that “‘ everyman” holds tenaciously 
and with a dog-and-bone-like fury. And for 
good reason. There are manifestly not enough 
opinions in the world to go round, and so we 
have to fill the aching vacua of our mental 
composition with something. The miracle of 
the loaves and fishes repeats itself daily on a 
different plane: we share an_ infinitesimal 
amount of mental pabulum with a multitude. 
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Hence the hander-out of 


opinions. 


critic, the 
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Has the critic a legitimate office, and, if 
so, what should his function be? An inter- 
esting and by no means a merely theoretical 
problem, this; let us see what we can make 
of it. 

First, then, a definition of terms, without 
which we should find ourselves floundering 
in a morass of futility. 

All the terms shall mean what they usually 
do mean, that is to say: The critic: any 
writer of certain more or less short articles 
in the daily, weekly or monthly press in which 
artists are praised, or blamed, for the work 
they show in public exhibitions. Artists’: 
any person whose drawings, prints, painting, 
sculpture, etc., are so exhibited. Exhibition : 
a place where such works are offered for 
sale. Now it is to be observed that neither 
the term artist nor the term critic implies 
any, form of qualification. Anyone may draw, 
etch, paint or be a sculptor, and all may 
exhibit their work, provided it is not 
libellous or, on the surface, morally offensive ; 
and anyone who can hold a pen can esta- 
blish himself as a critic, provided he can find 
an editor to accept his writing: so that whilst 
an artist need not necessarily pass any quali- 
fying test, the editor is at least the critic’s 
critic. The editorial test, however, is not con- 
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cerned with the critic’s knowledge of art, except 
very indirectly. The editor will be guided in 
his selection of a suitable critic, apart from 
financial, by two considerations: he will 
either choose his man by the “ bubble repu- 
tation’ which the man may already possess 
or on the merit of his style. Style in writing 
has no relation to facts or to truth, but only to 
the manner of presenting such matters. Tak- 
ing the line of least resistance, a writer will 
always find that “slashing criticism” is 
easier to write and “cuts more ice” than 
sober praise or careful appreciation. Apart 
from that, however, the critic who can say 
about another’s work, with a sort of super- 
divine conviction: “it zs good” (or “ bad” 
for that matter), will gain a reputation because 
the very positiveness of the assertion seems 
to brook no contradiction and impresses all 
with the belief that only positive knowledge 
could make such positive statements. 

The question then arises, What does the 
critic ““ know”? Or rather: What is it possi- 
ble for him to know ? 

He may know the history of art from its 
beginnings, the names and biographies of 
artists, the catalogue of their works, the dates, 
provenance and whereabouts of each; he may 
know the technical methods of their work; 
their canvases, pigments, vehicles, and varnish, 
etc.; he may know how to distinguish 
between copies and originals—even when the 
copies are original, i.e., made by the artist 
himself, as sometimes happens. 

All that knowledge has no relation to 
Criticism ; it does not enable the critic to say: 
** This is good ” or “‘ bad.” 

Then what knowledge is still wanting ? 
A knowledge of zxsthetics would seem obli- 
gatory; but is it? Not long ago I had an 
interesting conversation with an erudite young 
man whose special “forte” was esthetics. 
He could quote definitions of “‘ Beauty” as 
given before ‘“‘ Baumgarten” founded the 
** science ” and since Croce, I believe, demo- 
lished it—including the definitions of tutti 
quanti in between. But when I, confessing 
my obtuseness, asked him to give me a con- 
crete illustration of Beauty, to name a single 
work of art that he himself considered beautiful, 
he was silent—nonplussed. I verily believe 
he thought beauty was an orphan of trans- 
cendental parentage, perhaps, but with no 
concrete relations of any kind. 
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And it is a fact that man may have a per- 
fect knowledge of esthetics in the abstract, 
as Euclid had a perfect knowledge of the 
science named after him, and yet be unable 
to decide whether any concrete work of art 
be “ good” or “ bad,” “ true” or “ false.” 

Nor is such knowledge, perhaps, the essential 
requisite of “the critic” as he operates in 
the popular press. Here his reputation does 
not rest on knowledge, but on the semblance 
of truth with which he is able to endow his 
criticism. If his statements are positive, he 
will have served his purpose, whether they be 
right or wrong. His very positiveness will carry 
conviction with the majority who have none of 
their own, and will cause a more or less violent 
reaction in those who by that means often 
discover for the first time that they are the 
unhappy possessors of proprietary thoughts. 

Here the truth about the critic will out: 
Criticism at its utmost can, in the very nature 
of things, never be any more than the state- 
ment of a personal opinion. 

The only knowledge that is indispensable 
to the true critic is the knowledge of himself. 

The reason for this severe limitation, this 
purely relative and subjective essence of 
criticism, is obvious. If I say this or that is 
good or bad I am implying a standard by 
which I have measured these qualities. When 
these standards are given I may be able to 
pronounce my verdict without hesitation, but 
also without a means of knowing whether 
the standards are true. When, on the other 
hand, my standard is my own, I measure 
goodness and badness and truth and beauty 
with every fibre of my body and every rhythm 
of my spirit. I know such things long before 
my mind can give me a rational account of 
my knowledge. 

People who judge without this purely 
personal reference always have their standards 
*“‘ pat’: hence the innumerable “isms ” of 
art. A classicist will have no doubt that a roman- 
ticist is “‘ bad ”’; an academicist will despise 
a°realist ; a pointillist will have some measure 
of sympathy with an impressionist, because 
he will feel that he himself has gone “ one 
better ”’; a cubist will call a futurist names, or 
he did do so, at all events, before both of them 
became quiescent and possibly repented of 
their heresies. All these “isms,” generally 
invented for and not by the originators of a 
“movement,” indicate a belief in a dogma, 
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in some absolute, outside standard, always a 
comfort and even a necessity to those who 
have none of their own. 

Now there may, of course, be absolute 
standards of art, and therefore of criticism; 
that is conceivable; but it is inconceivable 
that we should ever know them, except as 
they manifest themselves im us, that is to say 
in their relativity. It is the old “ Man is the 
measure of all things.” 

Here, then, we have our real standard given. 

The public that, unguided by the critic, 
“knows what it likes” applies this standard 
unconsciously. Unfortunately, it also believes 
that it “‘ knows nothing about art.” People 
go to exhibitions and criticize freely, but 
would blush with surprise and confusion if 
an artist stepped forward and declared him- 
self willing to pay attention to their criticism. 
They would look upon him as a lunatic if he 
averred that perhaps they knew as much or 
more about it than he. Yet there was a time 
when the lay-person had all the say; when 
the lay-mind not only prescribed the subject 
in general, but also the treatment in detail, 
and “‘ great art” was nevertheless, or per- 
haps for that very reason, the result. 

As a matter of fact, the word “ art’ covers 
to-day a confusion of ideas. It is made to 
include not only the concrete work of art, 
which has a definite purpose, whatever that 
purpose may be (and there are an infinite 
number of such), but also what Constable 
was still able to call the Art—that is: the 
means by which such purpose is achieved. 

Let me quote a recent eloquent example 
of this confusion. Not long ago a number 
of Royal Academicians were commissioned to 
design posters for a railway company, osten- 
sibly because gua Academicians they would 
produce better art, a mon sequitur since there 
is no proof whatever that gua Academicians 
they would have any knowledge of the art— 
scilicet, the art of making posters. Adhering 
to this example as an illustration : it is quite 
clear that the public, to whom the poster is 
meant to appeal, will know a good poster from 
a bad one, though it will have no idea of the 
principles of “ the art ” of poster making—even 
as it knows a good egg from a bad one, though 
it may have as little idea of the “ art” that 
made the egg as the hen and the biologist 
combined. Statistics which many of the big 
firms who largely employ what one may call 
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esthetic means for creating a market for their 
wares prove precisely what the public thinks 
about art, for a “‘ good” poster will send the 
sales of the commodity up; it is “the art” 
that causes this. If we had means of securing 
similar statistics in the higher arts, we might 
arrive at similarly exact proof of their ‘‘ good- 
ness.” The point, of course, is that in the 
case of posters the public is not consciously 
concerned with “the art” at all, but only 
with its effect; which is precisely what it 
ought to be in the case of “ high art.” Thanks 
to the trend of eriticism during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, however, the 
public has been mixed up with a matter 
that does not really concern it at all—viz., 
the art. The public, I say, knows a “ good ” 
picture from a “ bad ” one, even as it knows 
a ““ good ” egg. 

This is generally denied because “‘ art” 
or rather what the artist, confused by theoreti- 
cians, calls art, has all but lost its power of 
direct appeal; there are some who would 
make us believe that the goodness of art is 
to be measured precisely by its degree of 
unpopularity. The blame for this deplorable 
irrelevance must, to a great extent, be borne 
by the critics. and it should not be forgotten 
that many of our artists are practising theoreti- 
cians, some of the writers being more or less 
skilful artists, many of our artists being even 
more skilful with the pen. The critic, how- 
ever, who himself practises the art he ventures to 
criticize must and should be biased, or his art 
will suffer in the degree of his impartiality, 
especially in an art that requires what I will 
call, for want of a better word, concrete skill, 
like sculpture and painting. 

This, indeed, is one of the main difficulties 
of art-criticism: carving, modelling, painting 
and kindred material arts are also crafts 
requiring not merely inspiration but con- 
crete manipulation. 

Hence art-criticism falls into two categories: 
the abstract and the concrete. Of the latter 
we hear nowadays little or nothing, even in 
art-schools. Again, we have been led by 
theoreticians to believe that material know- 
ledge is of inconsiderable account; hence it 
happens that stonemasons know more about 
carving than sculptors, and house-painters 
more about paints than picture-painters. In 
the good old days of “‘ guilds ” the ““ Company 
of Paynter-Stayners ” mercilessly fined their 
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members, even though they were “high” artists, 
for bad workmanship. Fines, however, imply 
the existence of a contract, and a contract 
implies a standard of satisfaction. The old 
artists were like the “ bespoke” tailor or 
bootmaker of to-day, craftsmen who carried 
out commissions “‘ bespoken ” often in minute 
detail, by their employers with a council of 
learned but lay advisers. The artist was 
bound not only to carry out the work to the 
esthetic satisfaction of the employer, but 
also to use the best materials, panels, pig- 
ments, vehicles, etc., according to contract. 

All that has changed. Art is now a branch 
of the great amusement-industry, and an 
unimportant one at that. The industry is 
led not by a Raphael nor even by a Rubens, 
though the great Fleming kept a picture 
manufactory, but by Jackie Coogan and Rudolf 
Valentino, who make pictures not with, but 
of their body and soul. What interests us 
here is not the very subtle relationship between 
the painters’ and the film actors’ “ pictures,” 
but the fact that both are marketable goods— 
and goods moreover for which—in accordance 
with present-day organization of industry— 
a market has to be created. Where in the old 
days there was first a demand (from church 
or other patrons) which created the supply, 
we now have the supply first for which a 
demand has to be “ stimulated.”” The implica- 
tion of “ services rendered” has disappeared 
from art, which instead is offered to the public 
in the guise of “ favours bestowed ” or as a 
“* good investment.” 

In the case of the Kinema the box-office 
is an excellent measure of values, but with a 
work of art such as a “ hand-painted ” picture 
it is a different matter. How is the value 
arrived at? The frame is, of course, some 
guide, and a gold frame covers, like charity, a 
multitude of delinquencies. But the picture ? 
How is the artist to arrive at its value, how 
calculate his “‘ costs ” ? he being a gentleman 
of independent if generally inadequate means. 
Were he a plumber or a bricklayer he could 
command his fixed price; were he a tradesman 
pure and simple he could advertise his wares. 
** GET IT AT LAVERY’S ”—‘“‘ RICKETTS & SHANNON 
FOR VALUE”’—“ LET’S GO TO JOHN’S ”—*“‘ BUY 
BUNKUM’S LITTLE WATER-COLOURS, WORTH A 
GUINEA AN INCH ”— that sort of thing is “ not 
done.” The artist, however anxious he may 
be to sell his goods, must not stoop to means 
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which are regarded as legitimate steps to a 
peerage when they are taken by other and 
less genuine ‘‘ manufacturers.” 

The artist, then, can only rely on the 
critic for advertisement. Now if criticism 
confined itself strictly to concrete values, 
i.e., to the technical side of art, if it dealt only 
with materials and the artist’s mastery over 
them, it would have a solid base. In that 
case, however, it is difficult to see why other 
manufacturers should be immune from such 
just criticism. If, on the other hand, the 
critic based his criticism on his views of 
life and attacked works which, however well 
made, were, in his opinion, subversive of the 
best interests of the community—and there are 
quantities of such about—there again might 
be some logical and important function in 
criticism, which would not be confined only 
to works now carelessly called ‘‘ works of art.” 

Instead the critic generally discusses 
aesthetic values, giving utterance to personal 
opinions under the guise of eternal verities. 
In effect the critic thus becomes either by 
accident or by design an arbiter not of taste but 
of money-values, a serious factor in the econo- 
mic fortunes of those manufacturers who 
have to submit themselves to this hazard 
because they have the misfortune to be looked 
upon as—artists. 

So long as we do not make living an art 
it will perforce remain a business. Hence: 
what is sauce for the commercial goose 
should assuredly be sauce for the esthetic 
gander. Either the artist must remain as 
immune from adverse criticism as the ordinary 
manufacturer, or the manufacturer and his 
agents should be made subject to the same 
rigour of criticism as that to which the artist 
is now defencelessly exposed. The esthetic 
principles underlying, for instance, such a 
commercial matter as the design of a woman’s 
gown are the same as those upon which the 
portrait of its wearer has to be based. Only 
the esthetic unit—that is in the former case 
the wearer, in the latter case the picture—has 
changed. 

I doubt that it is possible to understand the 
meaning of any human activity, unless one 
regards it in terms of esthetic units as an art. . . 

* *« *x * 

At this point the snark, flicking our grain 
of salt contemptuously off its tail, vanishes 
from sight amongst the mazy roots of Ygdrasil. 
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THE DECORATIVE ART OF FRANK BRANGWYN, ty 
HERBERT Furst. John Lane, The Bodley Head. £3 3s. and 
£6 6s. net. With 33 reproductions in colour and 150 in 
monochrome. 

Mr. Frank Brangwyn is an artist of such commanding 
stature that there is already something of a library of large 
books devoted to his various activities. The latest is the 
very handsome imperial quarto from the house of John 
Lane, dealing with Brangwyn’s purely decorative works. 
Those who were surprised at his productivity, as mani- 
fested at the Queen’s Gate exhibition this year, will learn 
with astonishment of the formidable list of large-scale 
decorations upon which the artist has been engaged during 
the past twenty years, and which, for obvious reasons, could 
not be exhibited at all. The mere catalogue of them is 
startling enough, and is too long to give here. 

Mr. Furst has been permitted to give us reproductions 
in colour of a number of them, either from the decorations 
themselves or from preliminary studies, pointing out the 
impossibility of doing justice to subjects: many square 
yards in dimensions, in reproductions of a few square 
inches. The book was planned ten years ago, but in view 
of the immensity of Brangwyn’s output since that date, 
we may suppose it has gained rather than suffered from the 
delay. 

Mr. Furst’s opening chapters contain some thoughtful 
and well-reasoned pronouncements concerning problems 
of decoration. He premises that artists themselves cannot 
tell us the exact meaning of the word “ decorative,” and 
that it is not even capable of precise definition. However, 
he makes a very good attempt to explain it to us, though as a 
fact, a sense of the decorative is unquestionably an inherent 
esthetic instinct (just as a sense of music is) which can be 
cultivated to a very high degree. The eye can be educated 
by constant practice in looking for the decorative; that 
is why Vermeer, who so far as we know painted only 
easel pictures, designed them with such faultless taste. 

In the case of painting with a purely decorative intent 
the thing of chief importance is harmony with its environ- 

ent and other co-existing elements, a point which Mr. 

Furst brings out very well in his plea for zsthetic unity. 

This to-day, however, is a difficult virtue for most of us, 

as our sophistications have led us into various tastes and 

made our homes a repository of irreconcilable oddments. 

We appreciate all the more the attitude suggested by 

Brangwyn when a commission was offered him to de- 

corate a certain space: “ Your place is already over- 

decorated—give a workman half-a-crown and tell him to 
whitewash the wall—that’s all the decoration it requires.” 

A notable piece of wisdom. 

Brangwyn is a born decorator. It is evident that he 
has an inborn love for the very material he works in. 
Mr. Furst says nothing but the bare truth when he declares : 
“ There is no living painter anywhere to-day who can fill 
as much mural space with anything approaching Brangwyn’s 
inborn skill, practical knowledge, and natural efficiency.” 

Brangwyn’s genius develops in power with the years. 
He does not waste time in philosophizing; in fact, it is 
recorded here “ that he sometimes regrets that he is con- 
stitutionally unable to interrupt his work in order to indulge 
in longer spells of contemplation.” He need not worry. 
He draws his impulses from life itself, not from thinking 
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out his problems with cold calculation. As he himself 
says : “‘ Art is emotion or it is nothing.” After all, the 
best art work has always been produced by the artist, who 
considers, of course; but does not consider too much, 
who does not harass himself by profitless speculation, 
nor waste time in disentangling theories or in hesitating 
over doubts, but who simply gets on with his job if 
he knows it, paints from the heart, and lets his own 
experiences and his esthetic impulses guide him. 

Mr. Furst gives a.capital example of how simply, 
naturally, and harmoniously Brangwyn’s invention receives 
its artistic stimulus. “ In looking through a portfolio of 
designs, I came across one which represented no recogniz- 
able forms of any natural or conventionalized objects, but 
was simply a series of curves arranged in a continuous and 
self-repeating pattern. ‘What is this for, what does it 
represent ?’ I asked. He laughed. ‘It’s a design for a 
soup-plate.’ ‘ But what suggested the design?’ ‘ Why, 
a plate of thick soup. Have you not noticed such lines and 
curves when you stir the soup? I thought them beautiful, 
suggesting motion, continuity, cosmic movement, and 
eternity ...’” 

Besides illustrating the larger decorations, which in- 
clude the work Brangwyn is engaged upon for the new 
Selfridge building and the Pavilion of Arts for Tokio, of 
which he is both architect and decorator, Mr. Furst’s 
book shows this astonishing worker as a designer of street 
and water pageants, of still-life pieces, as stained-glass and 
metal worker, as furniture maker, carpet and tapestry 
designer, jeweller and fan painter. Mr. Brangwyn is of 
the rank and brotherhood of Titian, of Paul Veronese and 
Tintoretto, of Rubens and Tiepolo. The visible wealth 
of the world has never been interpreted pictorially with 
greater harmony, richness, and power than by the hand of 
Brangwyn. 

H. G. F. 


THE KELMSCOTT PRESS, by A. HALLIDAY SPARLING. Pp. ix, 

177, and 16 plates. London: Macmillan. 18s. 

It might be thought that all that could profitably be said 
of William Morris had already been said, but Mr. Sparling 
has produced a volume of close upon a couple of hundred 
pages, which cannot fail to appeal to those who are in- 
terested in his hero and the last of the works to which he 
put his hand. He tells in full the story of the Kelmscott 
Press and the determination of the master craftsman to 
produce the best and nothing but the best. In connection 
with the preparatory work there is a story which, unfor- 
tunately, might be multiplied a hundredfold. Having 
settled the matters of type and paper satisfactorily, Morris 
turned his attention to the printing ink. After exhaustive 
experiments two stood out, one American, the other 
English; but the former had an undertone of blue, the 
latter an undertone of red. Morris tried to induce the 
makers of one or the other to produce an ink exactly to his 
specification. Neither one nor the other would help him, 
saying, in effect, that what was good enough for others was 
good enough for him, and he might take it or leave it. The 
ink used by the Kelmscott Press was eventually obtained 
from Hanover! Mr. Sparling says of his master crafts- 
man that “it is impossible to compare Morris with any 
other men of his own time, or any other time, indeed, in 
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the world’s history.” Hero worship, indeed! Mr. 
Sparling maintains his position by saying that Morris 
was master of many arts, whilst “‘ it has not been given to 
many men of any time to be masters of more than one art, 
and those that have been masters of one only are none too 
numerous.” The view is, of course, exaggerated, for though 
Morris was exceptional, he was not unique; more than one 
name in the Italian Renaissance springs to the mind. 
Running through all he did was the determination, fixed 
and unfaltering, to produce the best. In printing this is 
costly, and in everyday work impracticable ; but if printers 
and publishers were more generally endowed with some- 
thing of his spirit, those who find pleasure in good work 
would have less to complain of, in regard to, say, type and 
spacing on the one hand, the murderous work of the guillo- 
tine and atrocities in the way of binding on the other. No 
self-respecting house would then send out books with the 
top margin unduly cut down, and cut down on a slope ! 
In an appendix Mr. Sparling reprints from the last book 
printed at the Kelmscott Press, a short description, by 
Mr. S. C. Cockerell, of that press, and an annotated list 
of the books printed thereat, together with a note by the 
founder himself on his aims in starting it: matters which 
add to the interest of an already interesting book. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE, by P. LEsLiE WATER- 
HOUSE, M.A. Pp. 272; 124 illustrations. London : Batsford. 
6s. net. 

This excellent little book is an introduction to the study 
of the oldest of the arts for students and general readers 
written by a fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, who maintains that in regard to his subject it may 
with truth be said that a little learning is not a dangerous 
thing. The first edition was published in 1902 ; the present 
one, that is the second, has been “ very fully revised, and 
in part re-written and entirely re-illustrated from drawings 
and prints and from photographs.” Mr. Waterhouse 
deals in turn with the architecture of ancient Egypt, Crete, 
Greece, Etruria, and Rome, and then with early Christian, 
Saracenic, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, and modern 
architecture, ending up with the architecture of to-day 
in Great Britain and America. He is lucid and 
informative, and his “ Story of Architecture” can be 
warmly recommended to everyone who wishes for at 
least an elementary knowledge of the subject. To 
those who go abroad for a holiday, or, for that matter, 
those who spend their holiday in their own land, this 
would be an excellent companion; and those who 
stay at home may find gratification in the well-chosen 
illustrations. 


LONDON, by Sipney Dark, with illustrations by JOSEPH PEN- 
NELL. Pp. 176, with 43 plates. London : Macmillan. 25s. net. 
This book would, perhaps, be better described as 

fifty-five drawings of London, by Mr. Joseph Pennell, 

written around by Mr. Sidney Dark, for Mr. Pennell’s 
contribution to the joint volume is undoubtedly the part 
which will attract purchasers, many of whom will regret 
that they cannot have the reproduced drawings in a port- 
folio by themselves. The drawings vary in quality, but 
taken together they are about as representative of London 
as the most exacting could desire. The letterpress is no 
help to one’s enjoyment; and, indeed, there appears no 
very obvious reason for it beyond the making of a book. 
It is pleasant gossip of a kind already existing in abundance ; 
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full of quotations, with a superabundance of Dickens. 
This has all been done before, and we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Dark, had he chosen, could have done something 
better; he does sometimes let himself go, as, for instance, 
in regard to the British Museum and in regard to lawyers, 
and, though everyone will not agree with him in either case, 
one gladly recognizes the signs of better things. We have 
noticed two or three slips. First of all there is something 
wrong with the dates on p. 16; Lord Beaconsfield did not 
die till 1881. Then on p. 82 Mr. Dark speaks of Ben 
Jonson’s connection with Lincoln’s Inn, saying that he 
worked on the old gateway with a trowel in one hand and 
a “ Horace” in the other—if he did, his bricklaying must 
have been done very badly; there is certainly a tradition 
that he did work as a bricklayer on some portion of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, but it could hardly have been on the old gate- 
way, for that was erected in 1518, whilst Ben Jonson was 
not born for another half century. After all, the British 
Museum library may have its uses. Then again, in speaking 
of St. Bartholomew’s, Mr. Dark, in one place, calls the 
religious connected therewith canons (p. 102), in another, 
monks (p. 107), and in a third, friars (p. 110), three distinct 
classes which may not be confused one with another. 
They were, in fact, canons, and they did not, as Mr. Dark 
suggests, serve the hospital ; that was attended to by a body 
of Augustinian hospitallers, who were neither canons, nor 
monks, nor friars. But most of all, one would like to know 
where Mr. Dark found the absurd story about Pius IX 
and his one-piece vestment ! 


AN AUBREY BEARDSLEY LECTURE, by A. W. Kine. 
Pp. 103 (numerous plates). London: R. A. Walker (16 The 
Avenue, Bedford Park). 18s. 6d. 

This is a lecture delivered at the Blackburn Technical 
Institute by Mr. A. W. King, sometime a master, after- 
wards friend and guide of Aubrey Beardsley ; together with 
sixteen letters written to the former by Beardsley between 
1889 and 1897, a number of drawings by the latter, 
and an introduction by Mr. R. A. Walker. The collection 
will be appreciated by Beardsley’s admirers. There 
is much that could be quoted from Mr. King’s lecture, 
but one sentence must suffice. Beardsley was art editor of 
“The Yellow Book,” to which he himself contributed 
under various pseudonyms, and, “ paradoxical as it may 
seem, some of the critics of ‘ The Yellow Book’ advised 
the ‘ decadent’ artist to reform his manner and adopt 
the better styles of some of his co-contributors, little 
knowing that the co-contributors were himself!” The 
letters contain full accounts of Beardsley’s early successes, 
and several of them are illustrated by sketches, which are 
reproduced in facsimile. 


THE ARTIST’S LONDON. Pp. xxxviii and 80 plates. London : 

Castle. 25s. 

This is a collection, varying in quality and interest, of 
eighty contemporary pictures of London made by close 
upon half a hundred artists: drawings in water-colour, in 
wash, pen and wash, chalk and wash, pencil, pen and ink, 
one or two etchings, and a few oil-paintings. The publisher 
has thought it advisable to help the understanding or 
promote the enjoyment of the artists’ work by four pre- 
fatory essays: one by Mr. John Drinkwater on “ The 
Poetry of London,” another by Mr. Wilfred Whitten on 
“ London’s Past seen in the Present,” a third by James 
Laver having for its title “‘ Last Week in Babylon,” and the 
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fourth by Mr. W. P. Robins, R.E., on “ The City and the 
Artist.” All of them are sufficiently readable. Mr. Drink- 
water prefers light to darkness, and incidentally expresses 
the opinion that though “ Ruskin was wrong about 
Whistler in particular, he was not so very much wrong 
about Whistler as a principle.” Mr. Whitten is of opinion 
that “‘Iondon’s immense connotation of the human 
story, wherever we see it, diffuses in the mind, in moments 
of exaltation, that ether of history in which ‘ many Nine- 
vehs and Hecatompyloi’ are alive and reverberant,” a 
dictum which might possibly be recognized as true if one 
could but understand it. Mr. Laver, whose essay is, per- 
haps, the best of the four, wonders what the future of Lon- 
don will be, ‘‘ whether it will become the nightmare city 
into which Mr. H. G. Wells’s ‘ Sleeper Awakes,’ or whether 
as Macaulay pictured, a meditative New Zealander will 
one day stand upon London Bridge and gaze out over a 
wilderness of ruins, it is impossible to say. At all events 
it is too soon to sing the swan song of London. It thrives 
and flourishes, changes as men and cities can change yet 
preserve their individuality, grows and spreads over the 
countryside, incomprehensible as anything but the centre 
of a world-wide congeries of states.” Mr. Robins is quite 
clear that for the artist London is a desirable place, for him 
“London needs no apologist; in its sprawling immensity 
and amazing fecundity of type—human and inanimate— 
every conceivable subject likely to attract him to diverse 
expression is to be found.” The “ Artist’s London ” is 
easily recognized as a Christmas book. 


COSTUME AND FASHION, by HERBERT Norris. Pp. 300. 
with 34 plates. London: Dent. 25s. 

Mr. Norris gives as a sub-title to his book “ the evolu- 
tion of European dress through the earlier ages,” and 
illustrates it with twenty-four full-page plates, sixteen of 
them coloured, and over three hundred line drawings, all 
done by himself. Speaking generally, he does not take us 
beyond the Norman conquest of England, but has thought 
it desirable in the case of Byzantium to carry on his story 
till the fall of the Empire in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. There are chapters on Greece, Rome, and the 
Anglo-Saxons, as well as one on the earlier period, before, 
that is, the beginning of classical Greece ; Crete, however, 
is left for a future occasion. Mr. Norris’s conception of 
the early period is sufficiently extensive : he begins, in fact, 
with the ape man, whose date he places at $50,000 B.C., or 
thereabouts. The costume of this individual appears to 
have been scanty; Mr. Norris’s drawing shows him as 
clothed only in his own long hair; the same is true of the 
“dawn man,” whom Mr. Norris places at about 110,000 
B.c. The next in order, the Cro-Magnon, living, it is estim- 
ated, at between 35,000 and 15,000 B.C., has only a loin 
skin; but the neolithic man, who was comparatively 
modern, some 10,000 years B.C., has more fur about him. 
This may all be very interesting, but it certainly has not 
much to do with costume. 

Mr. Norris tells us in his preface that he had it in mind 
that his book might be useful to four classes : (1) students 
of the literature and history of European nations, and the 
large number of students who are taking up the study of 
costume ; (2) artists who paint historical pictures ; (3) pro- 
ducers of, and actors in, historical plays; and (4) teachers 
of history. 

For the second and third classes the book may be 
useful, though in regard to one important matter, ecclesias- 
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tical and monastic dress, Mr. Norris’s treatment is inade- 
quate and misleading—but that is a subject bristling with 
difficulties, and does not lend itself to summary treatment. 

Teachers and students of history, however, require 
much more than Mr. Norris gives them. In these days 
simple affirmation is not sufficient; one who would teach 
others must give the authorities on which his doctrine is 
based, and this Mr. Norris does not do. Take the first 
chapter, which covers the ground from the earliest times, 
? §§0,000 to 78 B.C.; at the end of that chapter we find “‘ a 
list of authorities consulted,” and this list is made up of 
Herodotus, Pliny, Cesar, Diodorus, Strabo, and thirteen 
modern writers, ending with Mr. H. G. Wells. But there 
is no reference to the works of any one of them. It will be 
noticed that Pliny is placed before Cesar, and this does not 
seem to be accidental, for in another place (p. 10) we are 
told that Pliny lived 100 B.c.! It is obviously impossible 
to check statements in the letterpress without an infinity 
of trouble which no sane person is likely to take; whilst 
in regard to the illustrations every serious student will 
resent the absence of reproductions of the classical authori- 
ties on which Mr. Norris has based his drawings. It is 
with regret that one cannot write more enthusiastically 
of a book into which its author has evidently put work ; but 
students want authorities and proofs ; it is not sufficient for 
a writer to say that he has them; he must produce 
them, though, were that done, books would often be 
smaller ! 


THE HUMAN FORM AND ITS USE IN ART, by F. R. 
YeERBURY and G. MONTAGUE ELLWoop. Pp. vii, 47, with 
go plates. London: Batsford. 18s. net 
The plates between them give nearly a hundred and 

fifty studies of the nude—men, women, and children— 
intended as suggestions for grouping and action. Mr. 
Yerbury is responsible for the selection, and for their use 
the student is referred to his earlier work, ‘‘ Studies in the 
Human Figure.” Mr. Ellwood’s contribution to the joint 
work is an introduction in which he deals with the applica- 
tion of the human figure to decorative work. The name 
of Messrs. Batsford is a sufficient guarantee for the quality 
of the reproductions. No more need be said as the book is 
obviously intended for specialists. 


A WANDERER AMONG PICTURES, by E. V. Lucas. Pp. 214; 

72 illustrations. London: Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

This book, the preface tells us, consists of a series of 
articles which appeared in “‘ The Times ”’; but all have been 
augmented, and in the case of London and Paris new 
matter has been added to include seven other galleries, 
four in London and three in Paris. It is intended as a 
guide to the galleries of Europe; and having regard to the 
impossibility of dealing with all the pictures everyone 
should see, he has “‘ laid emphasis on those which nobody 
should miss.” Two chapters are devoted to London, 
three to Paris, two to Florence, and one each to Madrid, 
Milan, Rome, Venice, Vienna, Munich, Dresden, Berlin, 
Antwerp, Brussels, The Hague, and Amsterdam ; one great 
gallery, the Hermitage, is, for obvious reasons, not in- 
cluded. Mr. Lucas’s guide-book is, of course, not intended 
for the serious student of painting, but the class he has in 
view will probably find therein all they want to know, and 
will be glad of the numerous half-tone illustrations to 
remind them of what they have seen or would like 
to see. 











OLD PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS, by Frep. W. Burcess. 
Pp. 281, with 79 illustrations. London: Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
Mr. Burgess appears to be a sort of Admirable Crichton, 

as he has already written on antique furniture, old pottery 

and porcelain, antique jewellery and trinkets, silver, 
pewter, and Sheffield plate—in four volumes, which, with 
this one, constitute the Home Connoisseur series. These 
books are apparently designed for the use of a special class ; 
the preface suggests that the author has in view those who 

wish “ to furnish and beautify the home in all things of a 

suitable character.” It would be unfair in these circum- 

stances to look for anything but the most popular treat- 
ment of the subject; those who really want to study prints 
will naturally seek for something more scientific. 


ADVERTISING AND BRITISH ART, by WALTER SHAW 
SPARROW. Pp. xviii, 190, with 157 plates. London: John 
Lane. 30s. 

Mr. Sparrow wishes art to be taken as meaning “‘ good 
citizenship expressed in honest workmanship,” and with 
this definition in mind lays it down that there are two sets 
of problems in publicity; one concerning commercial 
morality, the other social amenity. He has written his 
book for those who design posters and other pictorial 
advertisements, with the hope of bringing about an im- 
provement in such work. That example may accompany 
precept, his book is profusely illustrated with examples 
of pictorial advertisements which have appeared at one 
time and another. Doubtless “ Advertising and British 
Art ” will be appreciated by those for whom it is intended. 


THE NATURE, PRACTICE, AND HISTORY OF ART, by 

H. VAN BuREN MAGONIGLE. Pp. 319. Scribners. Ios. 6d. 

A Greek proverb says that a great book is a great evil, 
but it may well be doubted whether in many cases a small 
book is not a greater one. Mr. Magonigle’s book contains 
about two hundred pages of letterpress, each page having 
something over three hundred words. In this limited space 
he attempts to deal with the philosophy of art, the history 
of art from its earliest beginnings to the present day, the 
technique of architecture, sculpture, painting, and other 
vehicles of expression, such as water-colours, etchings, 
engravings, Japanese prints, linoleum block prints, and 
lithography, to say nothing of a running commentary on 
the history of Europe. It is intended primarily for the 
student of art, for whom one regretfully says that no worse 
pabulum could be easily devised; had Mr. Magonigle 
devoted the whole of his book to one subject, preferably 
his own, that is architecture, students and others might 
have had some reason for gratitude. Though, even on his 
own subject Mr. Magonigle has weird ideas! He apparently 
recognizes no steady and natural progression from one style 
to another when he labels Romanesque as “ monastic,” 
and speaks of the rise of the “ lay or Gothic spirit”! And 
one would very much like to know where he found that 
St. Benedict ‘‘ ordered that all branches of art should be 
taught” by his order. St. Benedict most certainly did 
nothing of the kind, as Mr. Magonigle could easily have 
asce-tained for himself by looking at St. Benedict’s rule, 
or by inquiring from any Benedictine ; and there are plenty 
in America from whom he might have inquired. 


EL RODEO. Pp. 174, including plates. 
I§s. 
During the international rodeo contest at Wembley 
Mr. Charles Simpson, R.I., made a hundred sketches in 
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the arena, which have been reproduced in colour or black 
and white, and published with descriptive letterpress by 
the artist and an introduction by Mr. Cunningham Graham. 
It has certainly nothing to do with either music or any 
other fine art ; but it has a decided interest of its own, and 
anyone who wants to know what there is to be known about 
cowboys, the coralling of wild horses, bronk riding, bull 
dogging, and steer roping will probably find enough to 
satisfy his curiosity in the combined effort for his en- 
lightenment made by Messrs. Simpson and Cunningham 
Graham. E. B. 


FINE PRINTS OF THE YEAR 1924, an annual review of 
contemporary etching and engraving, edited by MALCOLM 
SALAMAN. London: Halton & Truscott Smith. 303. 
Etchings are the most highly-priced, if not necessarily- 

prized, form of “black and white” in this country ; 

that is why, presumably, the publishers exclude both 
woodcuts and lithographs from the review of “ Fine 

Prints.” 

However that may be, Mr. Salaman has catered mainly 
for the lover of etchings, since amongst the seventy-six 
plates we find forty-three etchings, against twenty-two 
dry-points, six aquatints, and one line engraving, one 
stipple engraving, one mezzotint, and two “ mixed” 
prints. 

Mr. Salaman would be superhuman if his selection 
were to please everyone, but he has admirably succeeded 
in making sure that everyone will find something to delight 
in. 

Amongst the etchings my personal preferences are the 
following : “‘ The Cauld Blast,” by John Aiken; “ Land- 
lopers,” by Stanley Anderson ; “‘ Connoisseurs,”’ by Harry 
Morley; and “‘ Gipsy Yard,” by Nathaniel Sparkes, which 
all seem to me in their different ways sincere and accom- 
plished work. 

Of the dry-points, Blampied’s “ Joy Ride,” Norman 
Janes’s capital portrait of “T. F. Clarke, Esq.,” Anne 
Goldthwaite’s “‘ self portrait,” Job Nixon’s a little over- 
elaborate ‘“‘ Pensioners,” Henry Rushbury’s “ Lindis- 
farne,”’ Eileen Sloper’s “‘ Flying Swing,” George Sloper’s 
“‘ Hayfield,” Robert Spence’s new “ George Fox” sub- 
ject, please me most. Stephen Gooden’s “ Rider on the 
White Lion,” “ early Renaissance ” in feeling, is the only, 
but very excellent line engraving. It seems a pity that so 
few of the etchers cultivate this branch of art; many of 
those represented in this book show by their technique that 
they would make exceptionally successful engravers. Such 
a thing as Gerald Brockhurst’s “ Almina ”’ as an etching, a 
tour de force, would be worth doing as a “ cold ” engraving ; 
so would Elizabeth Fyfe’s “‘ The Woman of Samaria,” 
manifestly inspired by William Dyce; Vernon Hill’s 
excellent design gains, in my view, nothing by being etched. 
F. L. Griggs’s, Ian Strang’s, and Roi Partridge’s technique 
also suggests that they would make even better engravers. 
Of the aquatints, Alfred Hartley’s “‘ Regatta Night” was 
well worth while. 

Naturally Sir Frank Short, James McBey, and D. Y. 
Cameron are also represented, and Frank Brangwyn’s 
original etching, “ Sisteron,” graces the volume as a 
frontispiece. 

Every lover of these branches of “‘ black and white ” art 
should ‘‘ browse ” amongst the pages of this well-produced 
and admirably-printed volume. ae 
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THE BEAUTIFUL, by Henry RuTGers MARSHALI. London : 
Macmillan. 8vo, pp. xii+328. 15s. 


The author of this volume deals with the eternal prob- 
lem of beauty in a scientific, orderly, and logical way, and 
succeeds in conveying the impression that he is genuinely 
enthusiastic over it. It has the advantage over earlier 
works on the subject of being less literary, esthetic or 
philosophical. Its common sense and method cannot 
fail to appeal to all who are anxious to get at the secret 
of the matter in hand. ‘‘ The Beautiful ” : beauty of things 
or beauty of emotions, is the initial problem; objective 
or subjective beauty ? H. R. Marshall is the author of a 
previous book, known as “ Pain, Pleasure, and Aésthetics,” 
which adumbrates a certain physiological and psychological 
condition in connection with the beautiful. This condition 
is analysed in the present volume, and the conclusions 
drawn from it form the basis of the author’s contention. 
He puts it plainly and almost tritely when he says that 
“* Beauty is relatively stable, or real, pleasure,” and that 
“‘ Ugliness is relatively stable, or real, disagreeableness.”’ 
So there is no actual beauty; no abstraction of beauty, but 
a feeling of good or evil according to the relation existing 
between the object and the emotion it induces. There are 
consequently always two factors in “ the beautiful ” which 
must vary according to the temperament, modified by the 
culture of any person experiencing beauty. The range 
from the beautiful to the ugly is extraordinarily wide—as 
wide, and indeed as deep, as human emotion. It is the 
philosopher’s task to co-ordinate the impressions of objec- 
tivity on the sensory screen, and to bring them into a 
logical relationship. This the author of the latest esthetic 
treatise has done, and the whole course of the discussion 
is illustrated by its good temper and tone, in itself a beau- 
tiful thing, and by the wide reading which furnished 
such relevant matter. 


ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, by Cyrit DAVENPORT. 
London: Methuen. Smiull 8vo, pp.x +154. Illus. 65+8. 6s. 

EIGHT CHAPTERS ON ENGLISH MEDIAVAL ART: 
A STUDY IN ENGLISH ECONOMICS, by E. S. Prior, 
A.R.A. Cambridge: The University Press. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xii+148+map-~+ illus. 6. 6s. 

The interest in architecture at the present time is not 
only widespread, it is intelligent. This latter fact is due 
to the quality of the books which have appeared during the 
first decades of our century. Many even of the smaller ones 
are authoritative, for they are the result of long-continued 
study and exhaustive research. There is an eager public 
to which their erudition does not appeal, but to whom a 
popular statement is genuinely welcome, and if such state- 
ment contains the simpler elements of the learned books, 
that is all to the good. 

These two volumes are of either kind. Cyril Davenport, 
very succinctly and pleasantly, writes about and illustrates 
the more popular aspects of architecture in England, and 
provides a guide to the subject and a glossary of terms 
that will be found of the greatest use. Its possessor will 
be enabled to make his visits to old towns, abbeys, cathe- 
drals, and castles much more enjoyable and profitable if 
he reads it beforehand or carries it in his pocket—the 
better plan. 

E. S. Prior’s treatise is on entirely different lines. Never 
was a small book so tightly packed with material ; never did 
material convey so fecund a set of implications. It is diffi- 
cult to read, for its contents seem to be the direct results 
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of research, and the hot firstfruits of convincing speculation, 
but the utmost concentration of effort will be amply re- 
warded. It is an illuminating exposition of the counter- 
action of art and economics from Saxon to the latest Gothic, 
sculpture and architecture providing the major interests. 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. Edited by WaLpo SELDEN PRaTT. Mac- 
millan & Co. 31/6 net. 


““ The New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians ” 
was originally intended as a one-volume abridgment of 
Grove’s six volumes, including the American Supplement, 
which was added in 1920; the supplement, by the way, 
being edited by Mr. Waldo Selden Pratt, who has now 
undertaken the present volume. The first plan was aban- 
doned in favour of an altogether fresh work, containing 
facts up to 1923 and even later, and arranged on quite 
new lines. It consists of three parts, each with its own 
alphabet, and each followed by an appendix. Part I con- 
tains definitions and descriptions, with a very useful 
appendix of bibliographical notes—an excellent idea, 
which might often be followed with advantage. Part II 
includes 7,500 biographies of persons since the year 1700, 
with an appendix giving briefer notices of some thousand 
earlier; and Part III, which is in the nature of an experi- 
ment, deals with what might be called musical geography— 
some 235 places and many enterprises, institutions and 
organizations connected with these. The last appendix 
gives titles and dates of first presentation of nearly 1,000 
operas and oratorios produced since the year 1900. The 
book suffers, unavoidably, from compression, but it con- 
tains a wealth of valuable and suggestive matter. The first 
and last parts are the most successful, for the biographies, 
owing to their great number, are over-brief in the case of 
big men, and tend, on the other hand, to give too much 
prominence to lesser ones. But the inclusion of so much 
in a thousand-page volume is in itself an achievement, and 
makes a notable contribution both to music and to the art 
of dictionary-making. 


PLAIN WORDS ON SINGING. 


PLAIN WORDS ON SINGING. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
G. P. Putnams’ Sons. §/- net. 


Musicians in general, and students of singing in par- 
ticular, will welcome Mr. Shakespeare’s new book on the 
principles of vocal art. The author’s big work, “‘ The Art 
of Singing,” is well known, but the present volume was 
written in response to the wishes of pupils who asked for 
something as easy to understand as the explanations given 
in a lesson. It is written in a colloquial style—which is 
especially welcome in the case of singing, where an atmo- 
sphere of ease means so much—and the effect on the reader 
is exactly that of sharing in the pleasant intimacy between 
master and pupil. The information conveyed covers the 
whole ground of the singer’s art, and is the outcome of a 
life-experience. The sixty-eight pages of hints to singers 
are worth any number of guineas to the student who 
studies them carefully. There are two pages of photo- 
graphic plates, illustrating the construction of the vocal 
chords and many invaluable vocal exercises. The second 
part of the book deals with the Italian school of singing, 
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and gives interesting quotations from famous masters. 
There is a chapter on later historical development, and a 
conclusion. 


A MUSICAL ODYSSEY. 
A MUSICAL ODYSSEY. A. E. WortHaM. Methuen & Co. 


In “ A Musical Odyssey ” Mr. Wortham has collected 
a number of essays that have appeared at different times 
in “ The Morning Post” and “ Outlook.” They make 
good reading, and should appeal to others besides those 
directly interested in music, since they are free from tech- 
nical terms, and are written in the pleasant style which is 
associated with a good letter. The subjects cover a wide 
range from William Byrd and “ The Art of the Trouba- 
dours,” to Arnold Dolmetsch, Gustav Holtz, and Scriabin. 
The author has his musical prejudices, but he is wise enough 
to keep these in the background, and also to intersperse 
more serious matters with such amusing chapters as 
Christmas Gifts, Tom Pinch and The Largo, and Musical 
Humour. D.D.S. 


MUSIC NEWS 


By PERCY 


THE AUTUMN MUSICAL SEASON. 


It is long since we have had so uneventful a musical 
season in London as the one which has just finished. There 
has been no opera, and concert-givers seem to have taken 
thoroughly to heart the maxim “ Safety First,’ and have 
relied on programmes chiefly made up of familiar works, 
and where novelties have been cautiously inserted they 
have been not too many and not too novel ! 

For executants we have had a succession of famous 
foreign virtuosi, indeed, the English composer and per- 
former have been left very much out in the cold. Amongst 
the pianists there have been Rachmaninoff, Hofmann, 
Rubinstein, Cortot, and Solomon. Kreisler and Thibaud 
have played the violin, Casals and Suggia the violoncello, 
Weingartner, Furtwangler, and Bruno Walter have con- 
ducted our orchestras, Galli-Curci and Freda Hempel have 
sung, and we have heard once more the Léner and Bohe- 
mian string quartettes. Musical amateurs have had an 
exceptional opportunity of comparing the methods of 
different pianists. 

Rachmaninoff, who opened the season, was not in his 
best form. Though technically as fine as ever, his playing 
has become curiously introspective; he gave us some 
exquisite Bach, and some of the best and the worst Chopin 
playing I have ever heard. He is at his best in his own 
** Morceaux de Salon.” In larger works he seems unable 
to see ahead, and to build up a movement from its beginning 
to its climax. This was especially apparent in the appas- 
sionata sonata, which sounded in his hands like a piece of 
musical patchwork leading nowhere. 

It is strange that Hofmann has never been able to make 
the same success in England that he has made in Central 
Europe and in America. At his best he is magnificent, and 
he can, when he is in the mood, draw a singularly lovely 
tone from his instrument. Perhaps the reason of this is 
that he often plays as if he had lost all pleasure in doing so. 





Book ‘Reviews 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The fine limited edition of Flaubert’s “ The First 
Temptation of St. Anthony,” in English, illustrated by 
Jean de Bosschere, which Messzs. John Lane The Bodley 
Head, Ltd., published on December 5, has been entirely 
sold out by the publishers on the day of publication. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Richard Parkes Bonington,” by A. Dubuisson. 

Bodley Head. £3 3s. 

“Francisco de Goya,” by August L. Mayer. Trans- 

lated by Robert West. Dent. £3 3s. 

“A History of French Etching,” by F. L. Leipnik. 

Bodley Head. {£2 2s. 

“Angelica Kauffmann, R.A.,” by Lady Victoria 

Manners and G. C. Williamson. Bodley Head. £3 3s. 

“The Treasure House of Belgium,” by Emile Cam- 

maerts. Macmillan. {1 Is. 

These books will be dealt with in one or the other of 
our issues for February and March. 


AND 
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NOTES 


He is apt to analyse and dissect a composition until its 
beauty is lost and there is nothing left but the dry bones. 

Rubinstein, who has been heard three or four times, 
again gave us Stravinsky’s own arrangement of “ Petrouch- 
ka,” and we again wondered that the composer should have 
thought it worth while to transcribe it for the piano, or 
that Rubinstein should have thought it worth playing. It 
is some of the most delightful ballet music ever written, 
but it depends entirely on the mise en scéne and the orchestra 
for its effect. Rubinstein is wonderfully good in modern 
French music, the hard and glittering style of which seems 
to suit him. His public is sull largely a social one. 

Cortot, on the other hand, has obtained the whole- 
hearted support of the great general public, the only one 
worth having. This in itself is a compliment to that public, 
for Cortot, who is not a “ born” pianist, has made his 
success because of his great intellect and his interpretative 
power. It is not too much to say that one often feels when 
he plays that one is really hearing the work for the first time. 

Solomon, who has only given one recital this autumn, 
is, in spite of his youth, the equal of any pianist before the 
public. He produces an extraordinarily lovely sound from 
the superb Steinway he uses; even in the most strenuous 
moments one never hears the hammers, and if he is not 
intellectually the equal of Hofmann or Cortot, he plays 
with intelligence and intense sympathy. It is unfortunate 
for London that he has not yet been heard with one of our 
big orchestras, possibly because of the intense patriotism 
of the proprietors of the Queen’s Hall, who cannot admit 
that a British pianist should use any other than a British 
pianoforte ! 

Kreisler has given two concerts at the Albert Hall, at 
both of which hundreds of his worshippers were unable to 
obtain seats. He is a very great violinist, but he certainly 
owes his enormous vogue as much to that inexplicable 
quality called “ magnetism” as he does to his playing. 
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It was the same with Paderewski, and cannot be accounted 
for. Thibaud is in some respects a greater artiste, and 
those who were at a recent Saturday Queen’s Hall concert 
will not quickly forget his playing of Brahm’s lovely 
concerto, very badly accompanied by the way. 

Sir Henry Wood would do well to weed out his orches- 
tra, especially the strings, and to dispense with the feminine 
element. His leader seems incapable of playing in tune : 
this was especially noticeable at another concert at which 
Myra Hess played the Schumann concerto quite admirably. 
Unfortunately, apart from the orchestra, much of the 
effect was lost owing to the poor quality of the instrument 
she used, which was entirely unresponsive, shallow, and 
wooden. 

Casals is playing as well as ever, and the incomparable 
Léner quartette has given three concerts. I can imagine 
no greater musical delight than to hear them play Mozart 
and Beethoven. 

Again, as in the case of that brilliant machine for 
playing the violin, Heifetz, London has reversed the verdict 
of New York, and the much-boomed Galli-Curci has failed 
to live up to the expectations aroused by her Press agent. 
She has a beautiful voice, but of a rather “ pale ” character, 
her coloratura is excellent, but in no way exceptional, and 
her intonation is often more than doubtful. She is not in 
the same street with such singers as Melba or Tettrazzini 
at their best, and her musical intelligence is even 
more limited than theirs. The inevitable comparison 
with Freda Hempel’s exquisite art was unfortunate 
for her. 

We have had the great pleasure of welcoming Bruno 
Walter again, one of the very finest conductors we have ever 
had in London : sympathetic, human, and possessing that 
highly magnetic personality which inspires his orchestra 
and sways his audience. 

It was a pity for Weingartner that the programme had 
to be so much altered at the last moment, when he con- 
ducted one of the London Symphony Concerts. The 
result was a performance which sounded rather unrehearsed, 
and which must have annoyed him extremely. 

Furtwangler, who has also been here, confirmed the 
impression he gave me when he was last in London. He 
is an admirable chef d’orchestre, but there is just a touch of 
the drill-sergeant about him. 

A new series of orchestral concerts has been started by 
Mr. Theodor Otscharkoff, an excellent, if not a great, 
conductor. At the first of the series that very talented 
young violinist, William Primrose, played the Bruch con- 
certo in G minor. His tone and technique remind one 
singularly of Sarasate, and one is glad to see that his style 
is broadening ; if he will add to his many gifts a larger tone, 
and also let himself go a little more, he should become a 
very great player. 

Space does not permit me to mention the numerous 
concerts which, whilst not of the virtuoso type, are often 
of greater interest to the musician, and which count far 
more in the musical life of the country, such as those of 
the Bach Choir, Mr. Gerald Cooper’s delightful chamber 
music concerts, the “‘ Oriana ” Society, and other societies 
for singing madrigals and concerted vocal music, and the 
performance of Byrd’s newly-discovered works, which have 
lately been such a feature in the world of music. I shall 
hope to give such concerts more attention later on. Recitals 
which can be of no possible interest, except to the givers 
thereof, have unfortunately been as numerous as ever. 
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So Puccini is dead: and at the comparatively early age 
of sixty-four. There is little doubt that the countless 
thousands of people in every part of the civilized world to 
whom his music has given intense pleasure, are feeling 
that we could have better spared most of the composers 
who survive him, and all the politicians! His death is 
all the more to be deplored, because he was by no means 
** written out.” 

When Debussy died in 1915, at some fifty years of 
age, regret was tempered by the conviction that he had 
long ago said all that he had to say, and that he could 
but repeat himself. This also applies to Massenet, 
whose graceful talent was exhausted some twenty years 
before he died, and to other composers whose names 
will readily occur to the reader. Puccini, however, was 
an Italian, and with regard to that marvellous race it is 
never safe to prophesy. Verdi, when past seventy, wrote 
that wonderfully beautiful, original, and deeply moving work 
“ Otello,” and then capped it when over eighty with “ Fal- 
staff,” an opera, light as a feather, gay as Mozart, modern, 
with the modernity which is of all time and not merely 
of the moment, and in which he uses with perfect ease, 
and with the art which conceals art, all the theoretical 
knowledge of a Max Reger; a comedy opera which, with 
the exception of “Die Meistersinger,” has no equal. 
This from the same man who wrote “ I] Trovatore”’ ! 

At the time Verdi began writing, opera in Italy was at 
a very low ebb. All that the public demanded was 
continual melody, plenty of opportunity for their coloratura 
sopranos and tenors, a melodramatic curtain after each 
act, and one or two deaths at the end, Dramatic plausi- 
bility was rarely thought of, and as for the orchestra, the 
composer was usually content to indicate in the score the 
harmony he desired used, and to leave the actual writing 
of the accompaniments to the copyist. 

Puccini came into a world familiar with the works of 
Bizet, Gounod, Massenet, the later Verdi, and Wagner, 
etc., and everything he wrote shows that he must, even 
when quite young, have had an excellent knowledge of 
contemporary music, and to the end of his career he 
kept well in touch with every development, or so-called 
development, in the musical world. 

It is very much the fashion amongst ultra modern com- 
posers to sneer at him, and to describe him as merely a 
writer of melodramatic and sentimental operas, full of facile 
melody, but Puccini was much more than that. He had a 
sense du thédtre more highly developed than any writer of 
his day, and he seemed to find instinctively the right music 
to fit the dramatic situation, he had also a genius for melody, 
generally original, and often highly distinguished, and his 
phrase-writing was always shapely and singable. He added 
to these gifts a singularly delightful feeling, and one quite 
his own, for harmony and modulation, and he knew as well 
as anybody how to make his orchestra play an integral 
part in the development of his story, for he was a master 
of modern and picturesque scoring. 

Opinions differ as to which was his best opera. Many 
writers give place of honour to “‘ Madame Butterfly,” but, 
personally, I consider “‘ La Bohéme ” to be an infinitely 
finer work. It has every quality—originality, delightful 
and distinguished melody, an excellent libretto, and it is 
beautifully scored; but, indeed, both of these works, and 
also “‘ La Tosca,” are masterpieces in their genre, and 
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worth the whole output of operas during the last 
twenty-five years, i.e., if one regards opera as a form of 
art intended for the theatre, and not as symphonic music 
or oratorio. 

One quality Puccini had which is beyond all praise : he 
always knew when to stop; a knowledge shared by few 
opera writers, past or present. One has only to think 
of “ Pelléas et Mélisande,” ‘‘ Louise,” all the Russian 
works we have heard, with the exception of “‘ Le Coq 
d’Or,” and, dare I say so? most of Wagner’s operas, to 
realize how much they would have gained had their com- 


ART NEWS 


By 


LONDON. 
National Gallery—New Acquisitions. 

The portrait of Vincenzo Morosini, by Tintoretto, has 
now been hung in Room VII at Trafalgar Square, among 
the other examples of the sixteenth-century Venetian 
School. It will be remembered that this noble portrait 
was presented to the Gallery by the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund in commemoration of its coming of age, and of 
the National Gallery centenary. The pictures of the French 
School in Room XI have been re-arranged: the latest 
addition being a spirited portrait of a Young French 
Gentleman, by Louis Tocqué, purchased from Mr. G. S. 
Sedgwick, out of the Temple West Fund. In the vestibule 
is placed a characteristic seapiece, by Charles Brooking 
(1723-59), the first considerable English painter of marine 
subjects. The picture has been presented to the Gallery 
by Miss Tupper. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum and Modern Work. 


The museum has recently acquired by gift or purchase 
the following works by living artists :— 

A bronze bust of Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, by Lady 
Welby. 

Two drawings by Ernst Stern for costumes in Rein- 
hardt’s production of “‘ Turandot ” at Berlin in 1911. 

Four etchings by R. S. Austin, one etching by J. B. 
Souter, and a proof of Stephen Gooden’s engraving ‘‘ The 
Rider on the Lion.” 

A painting in tempera on wood entitled “ The Oros, 
A§gina,” by Vera Willoughby. 

Two water-colours of Venice, by James McBey, R.E. 

Five designs by Paul Nash for stage scenes and costumes 
for “‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Two water-colour drawings by A. J. C. Boyce, R.B.A. 


MANCHESTER. 
Manchester Whitworth Institute. 


The Whitworth Institute Art Gallery of Manchester, 
founded by Royal Charter in 1889, under the will of Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, the famous engineer, which owns 
perhaps the finest chronological collection of water-colours 
outside the National Collections, has been the recipient, 
during last year, of a generous and finely conceived 
bequest from the late Sir Edward and Lady Tootal Broad- 
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posers not been convinced that every bar they wrote was 
inspired, and must not be lost to the world. 

There is no knowing what Puccini might have accom- 
plished had he lived, because in his latest work, the 
delightful one-act opera, ‘‘ Gianni Schicchi,” he broke 
entirely new ground, and gave us the most brilliant little 
comedy opera since “ Falstaff,” full of biting wit, lovely 
melody, subtle characterization, and most wonderfully 
scored. It is pleasant to think that success came to him 
early, such success as only Italy gives to those of her sons 
who do her honour. He leaves no one to take his place. 


AND NOTES 


TIS 


hurst. This consists of a collection of fifty-six water- 
colours by J. M. W. Turner, Copley Fielding, David Cox, 
Peter de Wint, Samuel Prout, T. Girtin, G. Barret, Clark- 
son Stanfield, W. Muller, J. Varley, T. Hearne, Edward 
Dayes, and others, besides a fine oil-painting by Turner 
entitled “‘ The Phantom Ship.” This important bequest, 
made by two former governors of the Institute, not only 
greatly strengthens several sections of the original collec- 
tion, but in some cases fills gaps which were obvious to 
the student. 

The collection of early German, Flemish, and Italian 
engravings presented in 1921 by another benefactor, 
Mr. G. T. Clough, has been rearranged. This gift is of 
such interest to the collector and the student, formed as 
it was by the donor in order to illustrate the influence of 
the Renaissance upon the art of Engraving, that it is almost 
essential, on account of the facilities it provides, for the 
complete study of this great period of engraving. A 
second and revised edition of the catalogue has just been 
published, and contains many textual and technical im- 
provements besides a number of illustrations. Loans of 
very fine engravings by Schongauer, Diirer, Marc-Antonio, 
and others have been exhibited to augment the examples 
by the same artists contained in the Clough Collection. 
It is hoped in the near future to expand this side of the 
Institute’s activities by transferring the collection to a much 
larger gallery and creating a real print room, where many 
more engravings can be displayed, and the modern side 
of this art may be developed and extended. 

The following are among the more important drawings 
recently acquired by gift and purchase :— 

“* Fishwives of the West,” “ Galway Shawls,” “ Standing 
Woman,” by Augustus E. John; “The Bathers,” by 
Henry Lamb; “‘ Thame High Street,” “‘ The Dead Tree,” 
by P. Wilson Steer; “ Arran Peaks,” by D. Y. Cameron; 
“Les Baigneuses,” by Othon Friesz; “ The Red Roof,” 
by A. De Segonzac; “Loch Katrine,” “ Tivoli,” by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; “ Island near Venice,” by Antonio 
Canale ; “‘ Motif from an Italian City,” by Claude Lorraine ; 
“ Study for ‘ Dante’s Dream ’,” “ Portrait of Miss Siddall,” 
by D. G. Rossetti; “ Collines,” by Alphonse Legros; 
** Portrait of Prof. Rothenstein,” “‘ Portrait in Gold Point,” 
by W. Strang, R.A.; “ Carlisle,” “ Stirling Castle,” by 
J. Farington, R.A.; “ Ambleside, Lake Windermere,” by 
Francis Towne; “ Female Head,” by Mark Gertler; 
“ Landscape,” by Henri Harpignies. 
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CARDIFF. 
Amgueddfa Genedlaethol Cymru. 


The National Museum of Wales has acquired a pic- 
ture that will be of interest to all our readers. 

It is the portrait of Miss Gwen Ffrangcon Davies in 
the character of “‘ Etain ” of the “ Immortal Hour,” painted 
by Harold Knight, and was purchased by a body of private 
subscribers and presented to the National Museum for the 
reason that Miss Davies is a distinguished musician and 





MISS GWEN FFRANGCON DAVIES 


actress of direct Welsh descent. Her father was the late 
David Ffranggon Davies, a notable figure in Welsh musical 
circles during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
He was a native of Bethesda, Carnarvonshire, and professor 
of vocal music at the Royal Academy of Music in 1903. 

Whether Mr. Harold Knight has any claims directly 
or indirectly to Welsh descent I don’t know, but apart 
from being the husband of Laura Knight, he has the dis- 
tinction of being one of our soundest and most eminent 
painters in oil colours. His work is so calm and thoughtful 
in conception and execution, so disdainful of cheap tricks 
and hazardous slapdash, that its excellence is apt to be 
overlooked. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
The John Feeney Collection. 

“ It is with pardonable pride,” says “ The Birmingham 
Post,” “that Birmingham may regard the phenomenal 
expansion of the art gallery collection, a collection over 
which there is the more reason to rejoice, since every item 
in it has been given or purchased by the private munifi- 
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cence of its citizens. Prominent among the names of these 
benefactors is that of the late John Feeney, for not only did 
he leave a sum sufficient to build the galleries which bear 
his name, but directed that any residue should be devoted 
to the purchase of English Old Masters. This surplus is 
happily not yet exhausted, although no fewer than fifty- 
three pictures and drawings have been purchased since 
1919.” 

Of the fifty-three pictures and drawings, seven are oil 
paintings. The latest purchase, and the gem of the series, 
is Gainsborough’s “ Woodland Landscape: Autumn 
Evening.” The collection further includes ““ Lake Nemi,” 
by Richard Wilson; ‘“ Carisbrooke Castle,” by Patrick 
Nasmyth; ‘“‘ Near Leominster,” by Richard Hilder; 
William Miiller’s ‘‘ Gillingham ” ; Philip de Loutherbourg’s 
“The Milkmaid”; F. W. Watts’s “‘ Waterfall near 
Totnes ”’; and “‘ A Venetian Canal,” by James Holland. 

The water-colour drawings include Edward Dayes’s 
** Souvenir of Poussin’; Thomas Rowlandson’s ‘“ Farm- 
yard near Witham ”’; “ Frigates in a Calm,” by William 
and J. C. Joy, “so minutely drawn that it might serve in 
the construction of a working model ” ; ““ H.M.S. Ulysses 
off the North Foreland,” by John Cleverley; “‘a quite 
precious example of figure work,” by Richard Parkes 
Bonnington, “‘ The Fortune Teller”; another figure 
subject by Joshua Gristall; “‘ Driving Home the Flock,” 
by Robert Hills ; also water-colours by Thomas Hearne, 
Charles Bentley, William Turner of Oxford, John James 
Chalon, G. Cattermole, John Joseph Cotman, and John 
Chesil Buckler. 


MELBOURNE. 
The National Gallery of Victoria, Melbcurne, 
have bougiat, through the Felton Bequest, Lucien Pissarro’s 
“La Frette et Sartrouville,” from the Pissarro exhibits 
at the Leicester Galleries. 


NEW YORK. 
Metropolitan Museum’s New Wing. 

A new wing devoted to the arts and crafts of the 
“* Colonial period” has been added to the Metropolitan 
Museum, and was opened in November, and in consequence, 
we are told, ““ The American interior is about to become 
fashionable.” 

The new problem for American millionaires : What to 
do with “ Louis Quinze ”—not to mention Chippendale. 


American Artist to Decorate a London Theatre. 
John Wenger, who recently completed stage decorations 
and lighting for “‘ The Grab Bag ” at the Globe Theatre, 
and for “‘ The Greet Music ” for the Earl Carroll Theatre, 
expects to go to London in the near future to make the 
settings for the new Capitol Motion Picture House just 
completed. This is the first time that an American artist has 
been called upon to make decorations for a foreign theatre. 
One is rather glad to hear it; no Englishman could 
possibly hope to do a theatre with such a name justice. 


Over Six Million Pounds 


have been spent on the acquisition of European works of 
art by citizens of the United States during the fiscal year 
1924, according to a statement compiled from official 
records by the National City Bank of New York, or to be 
exact, $29,182,986 ; and since the beginning of the century, 
$420,000,000. 
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“‘ Curiously the demand for art subjects from abroad,” 
the statement, as reported in “ The Art News,” con- 
tinues, “includes articles produced chiefly by an earlier 
generation of artists.” 

But why “ curiously ” ? We should have said “ natur- 
ally,” for we cannot imagine that a shrewd man of business 
with the American sense of values would speculate in such 
uncertain “ futures ” as most living artists’ reputations. 

On the whole, Europe should regard this departure 
of the ancients as a good riddance; it ought to give at least 
future generations of artists a better chance of real and 
intelligent patronage. 


CHICAGO. 
*“* Harshe”’ Measures in Chicago. 


We might do worse than copy the methods of Robert 
B. Harshe, the director of the Chicago Art Institute, who 
has caused letters to be written to “‘ every minister and 
lawyer in his city suggesting that the Art Institute should 
come in for its share of every Chicagoan’s estate.” 


Chalk-Talks for the Four-year-old. 


A series of popular lecture demonstrations for children 
of members. Four to fourteen years of age :— 


Nov. 1.—Where and What is Beauty? A Chalk-Talk. 
Nov. 8.—A Lesson in Character Drawing. A Chalk- 
Talk. 
Children will please bring soft pencils. 
Nov. 15.—Demonstration of Batik and Tie-dyeing. 
Nov. 22.—Music and Masterpieces. Music with 
correlative paintings. 
Nov. 29.—Six Colours and Picture Making. A Chalk- 
Talk. 


“‘ These programmes,” we read in the Bulletin of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, “are designed to arouse the 
child’s interest in art, to stimulate his creative powers, and 
to aid him in forming high standards of beauty.” 

We should have dearly liked to attend “ these pro- 
grammes,” only having long passed the age limit we fear 
they would be entirely above our heads, especially the 
lectures of November 1 and 22. 


PARIS. 
Exhibition of Decoration and Industrial Arts, 1925. 


This is intended to be an INTERNATIONAL exhibition of 
MODERN art, with a full emphasis on the adjectives. America 
has declined to participate, Russia and Germany have not 
been invited, and ‘‘ the British were not notified in time.” 
Apparently it is not going to be a very international, nor 
a very “modern ” exhibition. 


Académie Des Beaux-Arts. 


King Alfonso, of Spain, and Mr. Rockefeller have been 
elected foreign associates of the Académie in place of the 
late Sorolla y Bastida and J. J. Shannon. 

An exhibition of French landscape, from Poussin to 
Corot, will be held during the months of May and June in 
the Petit Palais. 

The late John Quinn, of New York, has left Seurat’s 
most characteristic work, “‘ Le Cirque,” to the council of 
the National Museums of France. 

Renoir’s portrait of Madame Théodore Charpentier, a 
charming old lady in a black bonnet and dress, has just been 
added to the Luxembourg. 
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Officials in Hot Water. 


M. Ajalbert, the Administrator of the Manufacture 
Nationaie de Beauvais, has been attacked by writers in 
“Partisans,” a revue co-operative internationale, for dis- 
posing of piuperty belonging to the State to his own 
advantage, an accusation which he indignantly repudiates 
in the November number of the revue, by reference to 
official documents showing that he had full authority for 
all that was done by him. 

Herr Hackenbroich, the director of the Diisseldorf 
Gallery, is likewise accused of having “stolen” seven 
pictures, but though he is said to have been arrested, it 
seems hardly credible that a man in his position would 
stoop to do such a foolish and necessarily futile thing. 


AUSTRIA. 
Art Fascismo in Vienna. 

The “‘ Old Guard ” is getting busy; we have in Eng- 
land, so far, only violent diatribes against ‘‘ Bolshevism 
in Art,” but abroad they are translating violence into 
action. In Vienna a portrait of the painter Beckmann, by 
himself, has recently been attacked with a knife in the 
** Sezession’s ”’ International Exhibition, and Kokoschka’s 
portrait group of two children has suffered a similar assault 
in the “‘ Neuen Galerie ”; last year Professor Lichtblau’s 
statue, ‘“‘ Amerika-Dank,” was smashed, for apparently 
similar reasons. A well-known Austrian newspaper and a 
society of conservative artists of Vienna are regarded as 
instigators of this ‘‘ movement.” 

The most admirable quality of modern art, we have 
always thought, is not to be found in its positive achieve- 
ment, but in its negative re-actions; it does make people 
sit up and take notice—the pity of it is that it does not 
always make them think. 


ITALY. 
Mussolini as a Protector of Art and Religion. 

The sacro convento of St. Francesco di Assisisi has at 
long last been freed from, in this respect at least, most 
undesirable inhabitants, the children of the orphanage, 
which share the convent with the few remaining repre- 
sentatives of the legitimate owners, the Minorite Brother- 
hood. 

The convent was secularized in 1860, and turned into 
an orphanage for children of school teachers. It suffered 
accordingly, since neither the children nor their teachers 
showed any respect for the memory of the saint. The 
refectory was whitewashed, and the frescoes of Dono dei 
Doni used as targets for the children’s balls. 

Now, thanks to Mussolini’s help, the Government has 
promised to pay a considerable proportion of the cost of 
building a new orphanage, the convent itself bearing the 
rest, the town of Assisi having presented the ground. 

It is hoped to have the convent completely restored in 
time for the seven-hundredth anniversary of St. Francis. 


RUSSIA. 
The “‘ Proun” and ‘‘ Ost”: Politics in Art. 

Until the advent of “ Ost,” the “‘ Proun” was the 
greatest contribution of Russia to art—if we may trust the 
judgment of Ernst Kallai, who writes in the “‘ Cicerone ” 
about El Lessitzky, a leader of ‘* Objectless-ism,” or 
‘“* Suprematism,” and father of prouns. “‘ Prouns” are 
** constructions” on canvas or in sculpture, and if El 
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Lessitzky had not claimed paternity, one would have hailed 
our own Laurence Atkinson as their begetter. They look 
exactly like engineers’ drawings and models, since they are 
planned with ruler, T-square, compasses, and a colour- 
box, except that they are not constructed to function on 
a material plane. As is the case with most of the modernest 
art, “ prouns”’ are not much to look at, but very good to 
write about. There is, in fact, a great deal that can be said 
for “‘ prouns”’ and quite as much that can be said against 
them. 

That is where “‘ Ost” comes in. “ Ost” signifies the 
programme of an anti-“‘ Proun”’ movement, led, so “‘ The 
Art News ” says, by Annenkow, Sterenberg, Denissowski, 
and—Williams. (Who is Williams?) ‘“ Ost” is deter- 
mined to down the “ proun ” and other fruits of abstrac- 
tion. Apparently, however, “‘ Ost” likewise makes “ con- 
struction ” a plank in its platform, laying special stress on 
the “ revolutionary motive.” 

Evidentlya case of more than Sitwellian “‘ Wheels” with- 
in wheels, these revolutionary political art constructions. 

One cannot make a silken purse out of a sow’s ear, nor 
art out of a politician’s head. 


POSTSCRIPTS. 
Marie Laurencin versus Mrs. Robinson and Mr. Wood. 


Poor Marie, she was badly beaten commercially, 
whereas Mrs. Robinson and Mr. Wood did a roaring trade. 
But then, this triple event was hardly fair. 

For those who have not visited the Leicester Gallery 
last month it should be explained that it was an exhibition 
of flowers. Mrs. Avery Robinson’s flowers were made of 
stiff parchment paper, and coloured with oil-colour or of 
very thin beaten brass. Mr. William T.Wood’s, V.P.R.W.S., 
flowers were made of canvas and oil-paint in two dimen- 
sions. Marie Laurencin’s “ flowers” were young girls 
seen in the fourth dimension. 

Mrs. Robinson is a Madame Tussaud of the flower 
world, very clever, very patient, and astonishingly deft. In 
a hundred years’ time her flowers will be museum 
treasures 

Mr. Woods is, like Mrs. Robinson, an accomplished 
craftsman; he can paint in “ oil” as well as he can in 
** water,” and, but for the absence of the third dimension, 
as convincingly realistic as Mrs. Robinson. 

And poor Marie—she is of all things one thing not: 
a craftswoman ; she can neither draw nor paint, and yet .. . 

Mr. Wood prefaced the list of his pictures with an 
injunction from Diirer, commencing: “ Depart not from 
Nature ...” Fortunately for Diirer he did, and thus 
proved himself a great artist. Toapproach Nature through 
art one must first know how and where to depart from her. 

And so in the long view Mr. Wood and Mrs. Robinson’s 
art suffers because they do not depart far enough from 
Nature, and Marie Laurencin, because she has taken the 
wrong turning : self-revelation, pure and simple, is either 
not yet or else no longer art. One would like to say of 
Marie Laurencin’s what Calvert said of Blake’s works :, 
“ They are done, as if by a child, careless and incorrect, 
yet there is a spirit in them humble enough to move simple 
souls to tears” aye !—and psychologists to pity. 


Some of the Most Eminent French Painters 


were also to be seen at the Lefévre Galleries. They, too, 
were, with few exceptions, more pleasant to read about than 
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to look at. Exempli gratia: we learn that “ Monsieur 
Burnard is interested in those movements which displace 
shadows rather than lines. . .” that “ Monsieur Braque 
has erected a personal alphabet in which every letter has a 
universal meaning” and that, “ To find something with 
which the art of Matisse may be compared, one must take 
alemon . . .” no, I beg pardon, an “ orange.” The best 
comment we have seen is, however, to be found in an article 
in which Mr. Walter Sickert permits himself “ as a brother 
augur to exchange with Mr. Konody the wink of compre- 
hension.” The article is to be found in the December 
number of the “ Burlington Magazine,” and d propos : 


Mr. Walter Sickert has Arrived. 


Mr. Terrick Williams and Mr. Walter Sickert are the 
two latest Associ..es of the Royal Academy, and now Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, P.R.A.! J/ y a fagots et fagots, as Moliére 
said—but Sickert, “‘ Que diable ira-t-il faire dans ce galére.” 


JANUARY EXHIBITIONS IN LONDON. 

At the Leicester Galleries, Le‘cester Square :— 

1. Odilon Redon (1840-1916), paintings and litho- 
graphs. 

2. Four Scottish Painters: J. D. Ferguson, S. J. 
Peploe, F. C. B. Cadell, and Leslie Hunter. 

At the Fine Art Society’s Galleries, 148 New Bond 
Street: Frank O. Salisbury, paintings and drawings at 
home and abroad. 


At the Goupil Gallery, 5 Regent Street. 


Watercolour Drawings of Amalfi and other places by 
Katharine Clausen. 


The Arts League of Service 


will give a short London season at King George’s Hall, 
Caroline Street, Tottenham Court Road, from January 7 
to January 24. The programme contains, folk songs, 
mimics, dances, etc., and a verse-play by Gordon Bottom- 
ley, produced, for the first time, by Eleanor Elder, of the 
Arts League ; also Conal O’Riordan’s “The King’s Wooing” 
and other one-act plays of various types. TIs. 


The New Chenil Galleries. 


The construction of the New Chenil Galleries in the 
King’s Road, Chelsea, is proceeding apace, and it is ex- 
pected that the opening in May next will be something of 
an event in the Art world. The important announcement 
is made that the Chelsea Arts Club will inaugurate the 
opening by holding the first comprehensive exhibition of 
works by its members ever seen in London, and it is to 
take on additional importance by the extension of the 
invitation to distinguished artists outside the club. The 
occasion will unquestionably be a memorable one. A very 
strong committee has been formed with the object of 
making the exhibition of outstanding interest, and repre- 
sentative of all that is best in Modern British Art. Many 
celebrations are in course of preparation for the opening 
weeks. Music of the best under the direction of famous 
composers is promised, and a literary society is being 
formed, both professions being represented by names of 
the highest distinction. The very beautiful buildings have 
been designed by Messrs. Kennedy and Nightingale. Our 
readers will learn more of the scope of this remarkable 
enterprise from our inset leaflet. 
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EARLY ITALIAN PICTURES IN THE 


COLLECTION 


OF LORD CARMICHAEL 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


HE maxim that the born collector 
knows of no limits of category, school, 
or period in the pursuit of his ideal 
could scarcely find a more apposite 
illustration than the one which is offered by 
the collection formed by Lord Carmichael. 
Egyptian antiquities, Syrian and Roman glass, 
Medizval enamels and ivories, Italian bronzes, 
old and modern pictures—all these classes of 
works of art, and many more besides, have 
come within his purview, and unlike what is 
so often the case, he has never been guided by 
a partiality to what is merely curious or 
“antique.” In fact, I think it would be no 
exaggeration to say that there is not one item 
in Lord Carmichael’s collection, however small 
or fragmentary, which does not possess a real 
esthetic significance, apart from other interests 
which may attach to it. 
Thanks to the kindness of Lord Carmichael, 
I am on this occasion enabled to reproduce 
some remarkable Early Italian pictures in his 
possession, most of which have hitherto never 
been referred to in art literature. 
First in order of time amongst them comes 
a little panel (73 in. by 19 in.) showing the 
half-length figures of the Virgin and St. John, 
silhouetted against a gold background, rever- 
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ently kissing the hands of the dead Christ, 
who is seen in an upright position in the marble 
sarcophagus behind which rises the cross. Of 
an exquisite harmony of colour in its delicate, 
subdued tints, this little panel must also be 
accounted a masterpiece in the lovely spacing 
of the design as well as the poignant ex- 
pression of feeling. The size suggests that 
originally the picture formed part of the 
predella of an altarpiece, and as may be seen 
from many contemporary instances, this very 
scene of the “ Pieta”’ was a favourite subject 
for the centre-pieces of the predellas. The 
style of the picture points beyond the possi- 
bility of mistake to a Florentine artist of the 
middle of the fourteenth century; and so 
definite are the analogies which it exhibits with 
the work of Nardo di Cione, brother of the 
better-known Andrea Orcagna, that we need 
feel no hesitation in assigning the picture to 
this master, who became a member of the 
Painters’ Guild of Florence about 1345 and 
died in 1365 or 1366. Especially striking are 
the parallels of style offered by Nardo di 
Cione’s fresco of the “ Last Judgment ” in the 
Cappella Strozzi, in the church of S. Maria 
Novella at Florence : for though small in com- 
pass, this picture has the fine monumental 
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> fray 
THE SOLITUDE OF MOUNT ALVERNIA 
By Antonio Vivarini 

— 14 = 
quality which allows us to compare it with a 
piece of mural decoration on a large scale. 
With the school of Orcagna we may also 
associate the very attractive head of an angel, 
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singing and playing on a violin (63 in. by 6 in.), 
a fragment of a larger composition. The calm 
and pure beauty of this head stamps it as being 
next-of-kin to the figures of youthful saints, 
which stand in long rows in Nardo di Cione’s 
big fresco of “ Paradise” in the same chapel 
at Florence as his “‘ Last Judgment.” 

In works like these two, we are still entirely 
within the orbit of Gothic art. Though much 
later in date, the interesting fragment of a 
picture by Antonio Vivarini is yet definitely 
connected with certain tendencies in late 
Gothic art. This panel, of narrow, upright 
shape (354 in. by 141n.) is cut out of a picture 
of St. Francis receiving the stigmata in the 
desert of Mount Alvernia, a painting which must 
originally have been of considerable dimen- 
sions. Along the left border of the panel we 
can still make out some portions of the figure of 
the kneeling St. Francis, who was seen turned 
to the right; while above there appears the 
lower part of the six-winged seraph containing 
the crucifix, from which the stigmata were 
communicated to St. Francis. In the fore- 
ground, holding the end of the cord hanging 
from the saint’s waist, is seen a small figure of 
a kneeling Franciscan friar, probably the donor 
of the picture, while the remainder of the 
scene is taken up by an elaborate representation 
of the country round the Mount Alvernia. A 
Franciscan friar—probably Brother Leo, who, 
against St. Francis’s wishes, witnessed his 
communion with Heaven—is sitting on the 
ground, reading a book; farther back are seen 
a church and a monastery, surrounded by a 
wood, while in the distance a sequence of 
precipitous hills stand out against a sky of 
gold. The idyllic scene is enlivened by various 
animals sporting about—two bears meeting, 
two foxes, a stag at rest, and a small rabbit 
near the reading friar. 

A scroll at the bottom of the panel contains 
a fragmentary inscription in Gothic characters : 
the last line, though mutilated, allows us, 
however, to read :— 

. . . de muriano pinxit. 


This is the characteristic signature of Antonio 
Vivarini of Murano, the oldest member of a 
family of painters which achieved much dis- 
tinction in Venice during the fifteenth century. 
Neither the brother of Antonio Vivarini, 
Bartolomeo, nor two contemporary artists, 
Quiricio da Murano and Andrea da Murano, 
all of whom on mere grounds of nomenclature 











Early Italian Pictures in the Collection of Lord Carmichael 


might be candidates for the authorship of this 
picture, can, for reasons of style, be associated 
with it. 

Antonio Vivarini is first heard of in 1446, 
when he was already domiciled in Venice, 
where he continued to live until his death 
save for a sojourn in the neighbouring Padua 
between 1447 and 1450. For some time he 
worked in conjunction with his brother-in-law, 
Giovanni d’Alemagna, who brought to Venice 
something of the spirit and mannerisms of the 
Late Gothic painters of Cologne. Giovanni 
died in 1450, and after this Antonio continued 
to work either on his own or in conjunction 
with his younger brother Bartolomeo. The date 
of his death is unknown, but may with some 
probability be placed about the year 1480. 

The elaborate study of animal life and of 
landscape in the present picture reflects a very 
characteristic feature in Late Gothic art, and 
reminds us more especially of the work of such 
an exponent of its tendencies as Antonio 
Pisano of Verona, known as Pisanello, himself, 
as we may recall, active at Venice at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. The stag 
at rest in the background of Lord Carmichael’s 
picture seems as if based upon one of Pisanello’s 
exquisite drawings of animals ; and in the whole 
conception of the idyllic scene there is much 
to remind us of the small picture of “ St. 
Jerome in the Wilderness” in the National 
Gallery, a signed work by Pisanello’s pupil, 
Bono da Ferrara. The chief piece of evidence 
as regards the influence exercised by Pisanello 
upon Antonio Vivarini has hitherto been the 
** Adoration of the Magi,” by the latter, now in 
the Berlin Gallery. Lord Carmichael’s picture 
amplifies the evidence as regards the artistic 
relations between Pisanello and Antonio 
Vivarini in the most interesting manner. 
As regards the history of the panel, one would 
have imagined that some record of an altar- 
piece of this magnitude and importance would 
exist. I can, however, trace no description of 
a picture corresponding to the present one in 
the early works on Venetian art and artistic 
topography. 

We return from Venice to Tuscany with 
the charming picture of the “ Virgin and 
Child,” reproduced in colour as the frontis- 
piece to this number (193 in. by 13 in.). The 
picture, I understand, was formerly in a house Pee | 
in Florence, belonging to a family hailing from By Pigene Ling 
Prato ; and it has been assigned to a little-known a a 





ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
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artist, Piero di Lorenzo, whose family seems to 
have been connected with Prato, though he 
himself was settled at Florence. A number of 
facts concerning Piero di Lorenzo have now 
come to light and were summarized some years 
ago by the late Mr. Herbert Horne. It appears 
that he was born in 1410 or 1412, entered into 
a partnership with Pesellino and Zanobi 
di Migliore in 1450, and on its dissolution 
continued to work with Pesellino till the latter’s 
death in 1457. Piero di Lorenzo survived 
his illustrious 
associate by many 
years, not dying 
till 1487. Another 
fact of interest 
about him is that 
he was the master 
of the Florentine 
painter known as 
“Tl Graffione.” 
If Dr. Weisbach 
and Signor Adolfo 
Venturi are right 
in ascribing to 
Piero di Lorenzo 
the well - known 
“Nativity of 
Christ” hanging 
in the Salle des 
Sept Metres in 
the Louvre (No. 
1343),* there can 
be no question 
but that Lord 
Carmichael’s 
picture is by the 
same artist: the 
analogies of style 
between the two 
pictures are very 
striking all through, but more particularly so in 
the drawing of the Child and the treatment of 
the ruined wall in the background. In fact, 
were the name of Piero di Lorenzo not available, 
one might well create for these two pictures a 
“* Master of the Ruined Architectural Back- 
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* Reproduced in Gazette des Beaux-Arts, ser. iii, vol. xxvi 
(1901), p. 337; and in M. Hourticy’s recent guide book Le Musée 
du Louvre, p. 32. The provenance of this picture from the 
church of Santa Margherita <t Prato, which has been doubted, is 
established by the engraving from it, occurring in Etruria Pittrice 

1791). The predella of this picture is in the Gallery at Prato: its 
central compartment (Adoration of the Magi) is reproduced by 
Dr. Weisbach, Francesco Pesellino, Berlin 1901, p. 111. 
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grounds.”+ The picture is in a most excellent 
state of preservation, which allows one to 
enjoy to the full the beauty and harmony of the 
cool, luminous scheme of colour. A notable 
fact is that the picture still retains its original 
painted and gilt wood frame. 

An element of style which is strongly 
marked in the present picture, is its affinity to 
Fra Filippo Lippi. Fra Filippo’s son, Filippino 
Lippi, is represented in Lord Carmichael’s 
collection by a delightful little panel, of 
glowing, enamel- 
like colouring, 
representing St. 
John the Baptist 
in a verdant land- 
scape (13{ in. by 
54 in.). Origin- 
ally, this was no 
doubt a wing of 
a diptych or trip- 
tych, showing in 
the adjoining 
panel the Virgin 
and Child before 
whom the Bap- 
tist stands in an 
attitude of rapt 
adoration. In 
pose and facial 
expression the 
picture illustrates 
well that hyper- 
sensitive quality 
of emotion which 
is so character- 
istic of Filippino 
Lippi’s tempera- 
ment: but on 
the present oc- 
casion the artist 
has, fortunately, refrained from going to those 
lengths of almost morbid hysteria which mark 
some of his later works. The touch is here still 
much lighter, and the abiding impression is 
one of a gracefulness in which one traces an 
echo of Filippino’s great master, Botticelli. 


School of Orcagna 


+ Dr. Weisbach assigns to Piero di Lorenzo, beyond the Louvre 
*‘ Nativity,” various other works, including some for which he 
suggests Piero’s name as a generic label. To my mind there 
exists a definite connection only between the Louvre “ Nativity,” 
its predella at Prato and Lord Carmichael’s picture: and there 
might possibly be added to this group a half-length Madonna in 
the collection of Herr Eugen Bracht in Berlin (reproduced in 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, u.s., p. 32). 











AN EARLY ENGLISH OAK COFFER 





South Kensington Muscum 


Probably carved by French or Flemish workmen 
‘Late 14th Century 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND 
DECORATION—II 


By MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON, F.S.A. 


N the first number of this magazine I 

wrote briefly upon the side of domestic 

architecture of the matured medieval 

period which affected the interior of the 
house. Before passing to a later stage, when 
the incoming tide of the Renaissance was to 
transform completely every phase of architec- 
tural art in England, I propose to discuss a few 
of the more common articles of furniture in 
use at the time. 

Probably at no time in past history has the 
attention of the collector been so fully directed 
towards the Middle Ages as it is at the present 
moment, and one can safely say that anything 
which is reminiscent of that period, or has 
elements of Gothic in its design, is of very 
great value. Higher prices are given to-day 


for fifteenth-century furniture than at any time 
If one were to except 


since its production. 





the finer pieces which were made in France 
about 1660 and the following eighty years, 
when cabinet-making and every art rose to a 
zenith of perfection, it might almost be as- 
serted that genuine examples of late Gothic 
are of greater value than those belonging to 
any subsequent style. 

The desire among people of culture to 
possess even a fragment of medizval art has 
come about, I believe, not solely on account 
of its age and rarity, but also because of a 
wider understanding and keener appreciation 
of its artistic qualities—appreciation not merely 
confined to its purely architectural phase of 
great church building, but extending to all 
its lesser and purely domestic details. At the 
moment this movement seems something 
greater than a mere re-awakening interest in 
medizvalism. One wonders whether we are 
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on the verge of a complete reaction in taste, 
and if the traditions of the eighteenth century, 
which have stood for many years as the basis 
for so much modern design, will give way in 
the future to another Gothic revival. One 
could only regard such a movement as as- 
suredly disastrous in its consequences, for any 
art which is creative in its nature should 
follow a natural evolution—should be free and 
devoid of effort in its expression, and not rely 
upon a mere borrowing of past forms for its 
inspiration. 

On account of our geographical position, 
and the hesitating and uncertain attitude which 
we have always shown in the acceptance of 
new ideas and methods, we have been generally 
behind other nations; thus the Renaissance 
was sixty years later in establishing itself in 
England than upon the Continent. 

In dealing with the furniture made before 
this event it will be as well to remember that 
most things prior to the accession to the throne 
of Henry VII in 1485 can be termed Gothic. 
Of course, this date must be more approximate 
than exact, but from that time onwards until 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when the 
first fusion of alien ideas was struggling to 
assert itself in England, the term “ Tudor” 
has been adopted best to describe this period 
of transition. During the whole of the Tudor 
period, however, the design of furniture re- 
mained essentially true to the spirit of Gothic, 
both in form and structure. The first dis- 
cernible changes which occurred are observed 
in the grafting of corrupt classical details from 
Northern Italy on to Gothic outlines, and a 
freer and more flamboyant use of ornament 
continued until a whole-hearted acceptance of 
the new classicism arrived, and Gothic forms 
were deliberately rejected. In this article I do 
not propose to deal with anything later in date 
than the end of the fifteenth century, when our 
native talent remained more or less undisturbed 
by any foreign influence. 

The greatest movements in art have been 
primarily inspired by religious motives, and 
while ecclesiastical influences governed design, 
it follows that it was severe and monastic in 
character. In the majority of cases furniture 
was made of oak, which was good and plenti- 
ful ; and had it not been for its hard and lasting 
qualities under most tests and conditions, it is 
doubtful whether much medieval furniture 
would have survived to tell the story of its 
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early evolution. Timber was cut in the winter 
months when the sap of the tree was down, logs 
were quartered “ fanwise ”—from the centre 
to the bark—which was the only method of 
obtaining really good “ figure.” Of furniture 
made in other woods, such as elm, beech, 
chestnut, etc., but in lesser proportion to oak, 
all but fragments have perished. When re- 
cently in Spain, however, I came across some 
choir stalls in a church, which must have been 
made about 1490, exquisitely carved in the 
florid manner and made of walnut. This, 
though, must be regarded as the exception, 
although the use of this wood was more 
general upon the Continent than in England. 

It must not be supposed that the question of 
durability is solely dependent upon the nature 
and hardness of the wood used in manufac- 
ture. Other dominating factors are of equal 
importance. Methods and skill in construction 
are essential qualities. At the period of which 
I write the cabinet-maker was in advance of 
the craftsman of to-day in ability, and not 
behind, in spite of the absence of modern 
appliances. All trades were presumably super- 
vised by central guilds, which have been in 
existence in the form of “ Brotherhoods ” 
since the fifth century (probably the earliest 
form of trade unionism), and these bodies 
watched and exercised supervision over most 
of the crafts of the day. 

We can readily realize that at this remote 
period the question of “time” was not 
of primary importance. We cannot imagine 
the medizval speculative builder—aghast at 
the amount of thought going into his job, hor- 
rified and dismayed to discover that the hand 
of the clock was already nearer “‘ four” than 
** three,” and the roof not on the house he was 
building ! In any case, the shadow of the mass 
producer—the enemy of all good work—had 
not appeared. 

The greatest works of art in the world have 
been produced for nothing, without thought 
of reward. Nowadays the first concern of a 
manufacturer is rapidity of production com- 
bined with cheapness; a desire inspired by a 
wish to undersell and make larger profits than 
his competitors. Carefully considered con- 
struction and beautiful designs are things of 
the past. I have it upon good authority that 
there are firms at Grand Rapids in America 
who will actually turn out as many as a thou- 
sand suites of furniture without the test of a 
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Victoria and Albert Museum 


CENSER 


Found in draining Whittlesea Mere, Cambs, in 1850 
English, second half of fourteenth century 


preliminary model being made. And, further, 
one great benefactor to the American race now 
suggests casting furniture in sections, to be 
assembled much on the principle adopted in 
the manufacture of Ford cars! I hope he 
soon dies. 

I have known people who seem to suppose 
that the wood carving of many years ago was 
the effort of primeval creatures devoid of in- 
telligence, and anything which has not a glass- 
like polish and mechanical accuracy of finish is 
hastily described as rubbish. In their mis- 
guided ignorance they cannot conceive how 
craftsmanship of five hundred years ago can 
compare with that of to-day. From the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries date some of the 
most wonderful examples of wood-carving ever 
executed in the world. There is nothing of 
their kind equal to the Gothic rood screens, 
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etc., which abound in our churches throughout 
the country. One can ascribe to them all that 
is artistic and beautiful : a perfection of form 
and exquisite grace, a completeness and unity 
of design, combined with a tender manipula- 
tion of ornament, quite unsurpassed by any 
other country or by any other period. When 
we compare them with the work produced 
to-day we are conscious that, until we have 
regained some of our lost skill, they must be 
regarded as being incomparably our most 
treasured possessions. 

The Gothic carver made little effort towards 
the creation of a definite style. Everything 
seems to have followed a natural growth and 
come about in a simple and straightforward 
manner. An article would be designed to fulfil 
a utilitarian purpose. Smoothness of surface was 
not! regarded as an essential quality as it is to- 
day. Joints were 
framed together 
with the mortise 
and tenon prin- 
ciple without the 
use of glue, every- 
thing suggesting 
extreme sim- 
plicity of method 
and little striving 
after effect. 

Broadly speak- 
ing, there are 
three distinct 
types of English 
woodwork. The 
**Midland,”’ 
which was the 
principal school, 
is perhaps of 
greater simplicity 
than either the 
“Western” or 
the “ Eastern,” 
while being more 
typically expres- 
sive of purely 
English work. 
The Western is 
Celtic in origin, 
and the Eastern 
bears the influ- 
ence of Danish 
and other 
workers who had 
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settled in our eastern towns. An important 
example can usually be traced to some wood- 
work centre or factory, such as Norwich, 
York, etc. 

There is difficulty in collecting sufficient 
evidence to describe accurately the interior of 
the fifteenth-century house. In the great hall, 
or principal living-room, of which I have 
previously spoken, certain common customs 
seemed to be more or 
less general. Planned 
with symmetry, its 
prominent feature was 
a large chair or state 
seat raised upon a dais 
at one end of the room, 
in which the master 
of the house presided, 
and which was only 
given up in favour of 
someone higher in rank 
than himself. These 
state chairs appear to 
have been used from 
the twelfth century on- 
wards. Our coronation 
chair at Westminster 
Abbey, which dates 
from Edward I, 1296- 
1300, is anexample. I 
believe that originally 
its surface was treated 
with a preparation of 
clay or plaster, which 
was decorated and gild- 
ed but all trace of this 
has long since dis- 
appeared. In the 
fifteenth century such 
chairs were frequently 
overhung with an 
elaborately carved 
canopy, and had the 
additional comforts of a 
loose feather cushion for the seat and a dorser 
for the back. Chairs more or less resembling 
the chair of to-day were not in general use 
until well on in the following century, the 
fashion being for all but the master to sit upon 
hard stools, and the long low trestle forms 
which stood round the refectory tables, and 
which were pushed to a position beneath them 
when not in use. 

From these long forms, evolved the couch, a 
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piece of furniture more on the lines of a bench 
with a back and sometimes enclosed ends, than 
the couch of to-day suggests. They were at 
first designed to stand beneath windows, much 
as a modern window-seat, and being provided 
with lockers in their lower structure, served as 
a store place for food and household neces- 
sities. 

The custom of screening the entrance with 
a partition of wood 
extended far into the 
sixteenth and_ early- 
seventeenth centuries. 
At first primitive in 
construction, and little 
more. than _ vertical 
chamfered muntings 
framing a plain plank 
panel, these screens 
spanned the total width 
of the hall, but they 
grew eventually into 
one of the richest decor- 
ative motifs of the 
interior, and bore more 
embellishment and 
carving than any other 
feature. As they but 
rarely extended to 
ceiling level, a gallery 
was thus formed over 
them for minstrels and 
musicians. The 
arrangement can be 
seen in completeness in 


the illustration of 
Penshurst given last 
month. 


Centrally in front of 
the screen, and oppo- 
site the master’s chair, 
stood the prototype of 
the present-day side- 
board, carrying above it 
a carved hood or canopy. Unhappily there are 
but few examples of this surviving in their 
complete state, due, no doubt, to the top-heavy 
nature of their design. 

A simple cupboard, or chest, mounted on 
short legs, at times referred to as an “‘ Almeny,”’ 
was used to supplement the sideboard, and 
although large prices are paid for these simple 
hutches—I heard of one the other day being 
sold to a dealer for over £1,000—they were, I 
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feel, one of the very crudest productions of the 
age, and have little else than historical interest 
to attract the collector. A glance at the specimen 
illustrated, which is one of the best known of 
its kind, will be sufficient to convince the most 
casual observer that it is a thing devoid of any 
real beauty. It is ill-proportioned and ugly in 
form, Gothic 
in detail, no 
doubt, but a 
mere travesty 
of the style 
when viewed 
in comparison 
with other 
contemporary 
productions. 
The rectangu- 
lar panels are 
just housed be- 
tween mould- 
ed styles and 
rails without 
any kind of 
framework, 
and pierced 
with decorated 
tracery - head - 
ed openings 
cut in the 
solid, which 
acted as win- 
dows for the 
ventilation of 
bread, meat, 
wine, or can- 
dles that were 
stored within 
them. Tra- 
dition asserts 
that this cup- 
board once 
belonged to 
Prince Arthur, 
eldest son of 
Henry VII. Certainly the openwork panel, 
carved with the letter “‘ A,” and the presence 
of the ostrich feathers of the Prince of Wales in 
the design, suggest that this may be possible. 
Anyone coming across one of these cup- 
boards would be well advised to obtain a re- 
liable opinion as to its authenticity before pur- 
chasing it, as, due to its rarity and comparative 
ease of construction, this type of simple Gothic 
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furniture has not altogether been “ over- 
looked ” by the faker of antiques, and original 
examples are not frequently met with. 

Of more general use was the coffer, or 
chest, and by its study one can readily follow 
the various phases of growth in English furni- 
ture. Invariably massive and solid in form, 
these coffers 
have with- 
stood the tests 
of time and 
usage better 
than other 
contemporary 
pieces of light- 
er build; thus 
one is able to 
find examples 
of almost all 
periods. The 
date when 
they were first 
made of wood 
can only be 
stated as a 
conjecture. 
They may pos- 
sibly go back 
hundreds of 
years earlier 
than records 
show ; there is 
an example in 
the Louvre at 
Paris, dating 
from the sixth 
century, which 
was probably 
used as a seat 
or a table, and 
also in requi- 
sition for 
the storage 
of necessities 
when families 
moved. The dug-out chest cut from the 
solid tree, much as the early tombs are hewn 
from solid stone, is the earliest type we 
know of. Other examples are constructed of - 
heavy planks of prodigious thickness, with 
solid ends, securely bolted together with 
wrought-iron straps and hinges. Then there 
is the early type of “‘ trunk chest ” with a slight 
curve on the lid, but seldom decorated. The 
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TATTERSHALL CASTLE, LINCOLNSHIRE, 1433-1455 
One of the finest examples of this type of Stone Chimneypiece 
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nature of their metal attachments, which in 
some cases is of excellent and interesting 
craftsmanship—especially where French in 
origin—leads one to presume that at this 
period the metalworker was in advance of, and a 
more highly-skilled individual than, the worker 
in wood. 

As little woodwork of importance appeared 
prior to the fourteenth century, and the earliest 
examples suggest the technique of the stone 
carver, both in design and structure, it is 
reasonable for one to suppose that the first 
efforts in carving wood were actually made by 
the stone-carver experimenting in a newly- 
found means of expression. 

In order to obtain a comprehensive im- 
pression of the art of any age, a close study of 
its collective productions as a whole is essen- 
tial. In France, under Louis XIV, one sees a 
high degree of excellence extending to all minor 
accessories of existence. It was the exception 
to find even ordinary articles of domestic use 
which had not some graceful shape, or pleasing 
design, to attract one. The Gothic age is 
another of these periods, or cycles, where one 
sees almost complete elimination of ugliness. 
It follows that an individual capable of the 
conception of a beautiful house, or church, was 
no less able to design beautiful things to put 
within them. 

A glance at the chalice and incense-burner, 
used to illustrate this article, with a view of 
conveying a more varied idea of medizval art, 
will show the observer the degree of refinement 
attained by the metalworkers at this period— 
and the metalworker, be it remembered, had 
advanced no further in his métier than his 
compeers in other directions. Sufficient is it 
to say that there has been nothing made sub- 
sequently which can surpass his work in beauty, 
and that the modern silversmith daily turns to 
these early models for his source of inspira- 
tion, and the pity is that he is not tempted to 
do so more often. A reproduction of a fine 
thing is preferable to originality, where the 
ability of the designer is doubtful. 

Without wishing to appear unduly pre- 
judiced, I feel I am safe in saying that there is 
no one engaged in metalwork to-day capable of 
designing anything which bears such unmis- 
takable evidence of refinement, such tender 
understanding of the use of ornament, com- 
bined with variety of form, as that displayed 
by the artists of the fifteenth century. 
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Let me mention but one instance where 
poverty of idea is paramount to-day. Can 
there be anything more dismal and ugly than 
the average type of silver cup which is pre- 
sented to the unfortunate winners of sporting 
events at regattas, etc. ? Those responsible for 
the production of these useless encumbrances 
are alone to blame; the public would doubtless 
purchase more beautiful things were they avail- 
able. Bad designs are stereotyped and pro- 
duced with weary repetition, much in the same 
way in which the monumental mason adds a 
further shudder at the thought of death, by 
turning out his ill-proportioned, sickly-white 
crosses by the thousand until our cemeteries 
have become places of gloom and depression. 

While later examples are plentiful, one 
meets with but few genuine fifteenth-century 
refectory tables. The earliest types are those 
supported by pedestal legs central with the 
top, similar to the examples at Haddon Hall, 
Penshurst, and elsewhere. In the following 
century it was more the exception to find a 
table supported in any other way than by legs 
at each angle. Refectory tables are copied by 
the hundred, and fakes flood the market. 
Some have the merit of being more or less 
genuine, inasmuch as an old top has been 
married, perhaps, to the legs and underframing 
of another table. Old floorboards, on account 
of their extreme width, are used to replace 
missing tops, but the marks left by the old 
nailholes soon proclaim their original use. A 
crack in the top of an old table, or any wood of 
considerable width, is a healthy sign, as timber 
invariably shrinks with age. In the same way 
the veneered tops of later tables split in places 
by the shrinking of the carcase wood. 

The bedroom had little else than a large 
bed and a chest for the storage of clothes ; and 
prior to the fifteenth century, if people rejoiced 
in the possession of a bed at all, it was cus- 
tomary to sleep naked. Nobles slept in truckle 
beds, as many as six in a room, and less fortu- 
nate individuals reclined upon the floor. In 
the latter occupation it was not customary to 
remove one’s garments. As the progress of 
refinement advanced, however, illuminated 
manuscripts depict persons in bed wearing 
night attire, and ladies are even seen adorned 
in a sort of lace night-cap, but whether this 
was an article of strict utility, or merely a 
desire to add “‘ decorative value,”” must remain 
the secret of the sex. Towards the end of the 
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AN OAK ENTRANCE DOOR 
Probably late 15th Century 








century it became more the general custom to 
sleep in some sort of clothing. 

I know of no existing example of the actual 
bed used. In South Kensington Museum are 
many delightful specimens which come from the 
days of Henry VIII, when the use of the “ four- 
poster” had become general. Of the nature 
of the earlier type one can only form an 
opinion by study of contemporary draw- 
ings, which show that the wooden benches 
were discarded for a bed supported by simple 
angle pillars, as they were termed, hung with 
curtains, rich in texture, of velvet, damask (a 
fabric from Damascus), satin, etc. Much in 
the same way as to-day, a proper degree of 
comfort was obtained by the use of linen 
sheets, bolsters, and pil- 
lows, and other necessary 
coverings. 

Reference is made to 
the bedstead under the 
will of a person called 
Joan Bergavenny in 1434, 
when she bequeaths: “a 
bed of gold swans, the 
tapestry of green with 
bunches of flowers of 
diverse kinds, two pairs of 
sheets of Raynes (Reims 
in Champagne, where 
they were manufactured), 
a pair of fustaynes, six 
pairs of other sheets, six 
blankets, six mattresses, 
six pillows, a cushion 
and bancovers that belong 
to the bed,” * and again, 
by John Baret, when he left to his daughter 
“my grene hangyed bedde steyned with 
my armys therein that hanggith in the 
chambyre over the Kechene, with the cortynes ; 
the green kevering longgyng thereto, another 
coverlyte, i.g. blankets i.e. pere of good 
shets, the transpson (?) the costerys (curtains) 
of the chambye and of ye draugh chambye 
and be of the same sorte, a gret piloe, the 
federbed in her owne, y hire maistress gaf 
hire at London.” 

To recapture the spirit of this age and try 
to incorporate some of its sentiments with 
modern ideas is worthy of consideration. The 
pencil-drawing reproduced shows a room re- 


* “Wills and Inventories of the Register of Bury St. 
Edmunds.” 
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cently erected upon these lines in the South of 
France. It contains the expression of certain 
essential characteristics of the past, while being 
quite suitable for modern needs. Care, in work 
of this nature, and understanding in its execu- 
tion, are essential. It can be readily realized 
that unless it is done with sympathy for past 
traditions, it is apt to look unreal and theatrical 
in its appearance. The large area of plain white 
wall of uneven surface, broken by tapestry, is 
perhaps more suitable for a country which 
provides so many hours of sunshine than in the 
greyer aspects of our own. The main features 
of the scheme are all authentic examples of 
English work, and were purchased from houses 
here at the time of their demolition. The 
massive chimneypiece in 
chilmark stone is fairly 
typical of the rigid and 
formal nature of stone- 
carving about 1430. The 
beamed and panelled 
ceiling, likewise the old 
oak doors and their stone 
surrounds, are of more 


recent date, but seem 
quite in harmony with 
their surroundings. The 
reconstructional work 
was done by White 
Allom & Co. 

It is interesting to 


read that our forefathers 
were not altogether free 
from those small worries 
of a fiscal nature which 
have not been definitely 
settled to this day. Reference is made to 
the importation of chests, stools, and cup- 
boards coming from Flanders, and a law 
passed ‘“‘ Agaynst strannger artificiers,” pro- 
hibiting their importation into this country. — 

The study of these early times in our his- 
tory, so far removed from conditions of to-day, 
is one of absorbing and ever-increasing interest. 
An expert, whose judgment has become ma- 
tured by long observation, should be able to 
place the provenance of any article to within 
twenty-five years of the date of its manufac- 
ture. 

May I suggest that it is unwise for any but 
those possessing a safe knowledge to purchase 
anything upon the chance of it turning out 
right? It never does! There are so many 














fraudulent fakers at work that it is inadvisable 
to buy from any but people whose honesty and 
reputation are above question, and whom you 
may reasonably suppose to know themselves 
what they are selling you. 

But little old furniture exists which has not 
been made up at some time ; “ gingered up ”’ is, 
I believe, the technical trade term! Values 
are given to pieces by additional carving and 
by inlaying surfaces originally intended to be 
plain, or two or more fragments, which bear a 
certain relationship to each other are married. 
Some restorations have, perhaps, been carried 
out over one hundred years ago, but they can 
always be detected. 

When one meets an article in its untouched 
condition it is the exception. The collector of 
antiques which are antique who expects to 
purchase pieces in their mint condition, and 


SIR EDWARD 
By W. G. 


HE minor artist usually takes his 

colour from his age ; and Burne-Jones 

reflects very faithfully certain aspects 

of life under Queen Victoria. Born 
in 1831, he grew to manhood when the first 
generous flood of the Romantic movement in 
England had weakened, and was slopping over 
from literature or politics into religion and 
art. By 1850, Keats, Shelley, Byron and Scott 
were dead. But the Oxford movement was 
still a living force, with its complement the 
Roman Catholic revival; Pugin and Gilbert 
Scott were inventing Victorian Gothic; the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood had come, been 
seen, and was in process of conquering, with 
Ruskin as its fugleman. Yet despite all these 
manifestations of the spirit, the bonds of the 
flesh were being drawn tighter. The Indus- 
trial Revolution was an accomplished fact, and 
England had entered upon the Coal age. Her 
commercial centre of gravity was moving 
North ; money was becoming the chief measur- 
ing rod of social worth; and science was 
constituting itself an oracle to expound all the 
mysteries of life. In the battle against such 


forces, art and religion were hard pressed. An 
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who looks with disfavour at, say, the introduc- 
tion of a new stretcher in an old chair, should 
learn that furniture is described in inventories 
dating from the fifteenth century as being 
** Sore worne”’ and in “ nede to be amended,” 
and this is over 450 years ago. 

Surface conditions are of the greatest im- 
portance and govern values in old furniture. 
So many people have pieces done up and re- 
polished, and this process completely robs 
them of their major charm—the patina of age 
which has gathered through years of use and 
exposure to the atmosphere. It is beyond 
question that by so doing quite 60 per cent. is 
taken from their value. Should the oppor- 
tunity present itself I will discuss the question 
of antique faking and the condition of genuine 
pieces at another time. 

(To be continued.) 


BURNE-JONES 


CONSTABLE (National Gallery) 


earlier generation of rebels had fallen fighting, 
its banners tattered but unstruck; a later, less 
sure of itself, abandoned the dangerous attempt 
to build a new Jerusalem, in favour of dis- 
interring an old one. So came the rediscovery 
of the Middle Ages, the cult of the Ages of 
Faith, when men were simple, pure and honest, 
caring more for their souls than for shekels. 
To that, the Oxford movement and the Roman 
Catholic revival owed its strength, and the art 
of the age its weakness. Despite efforts to 
popularize art, the divorce between art and the 
ordinary activities of life became increasingly 
marked. More and more art was becoming an 
esoteric thing, apart from the daily round and 
common task, a high mystery only revealed to 
a small band of initiates. The bigger men 
resisted the tendency, though with small 
success ; but Burne-Jones found in art a refuge 
and cloister, remote from a social life he could 
neither understand nor control. Like Candide, 
he set himself to cultivate his garden; but it 
was the hortus inclusus of a Golden Age un- 
known to history, created by the aspirations and 
regrets of one to whom the times were out of 
joint. At the end of his life he wrote : “ A pity 
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THE GOLDEN STAIRCASE 
Bequeathed by Lord Battersea 


it is I was not born in the Middle Ages. People 
would then have known how to use me—now 
they don’t know what on earth to do with me.” 
More truly, it might be said that Burne-Jones 
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For 
realism, in the sense it was understood by 
Courbet and the French Impressionists, he 
had neither understanding nor sympathy. “ It 
is the message, the burden of a picture 


did not know what to do with people. 


that makes its real value,” he once said 
to Dr. Sebastian Evans: and criticizing 
the Impressionists, he remarked, ‘“‘ They 
express the human figure badly—never make 
a beautiful face or put a desirable sentiment 
into it.” 

This resolute turning of his back upon life, 
found expression in his literary tastes. He 
would not read the Russian novelists. ‘‘ Don’t 
lend me any sad stories—no, not if they are 
masterpieces. I cannot afford to be made 
unhappy, and I suspect that book ‘ Anna 
Karenina ’—I suspect it is Russian.” So for 
him pictorial art neared perfection almost in 
proportion to its remoteness from the world 
about him. “ If I had my life all over again— 
it would be to try and paint more like the 
Italian painters.” The world of his own 
paintings is peopled by a race of sexless beings 
purged of all emotions, save a mild ecstasy and 
a gentle melancholy ; a static world of languor- 
ous poses, linked into decorative tableaux; a 
world of faery lands forlorn, where it is always 
twilight. 

This world was fashioned by an imagination 
fed not from life but from books. Sir Thomas 
Malory, the Border Ballads, Chaucer, were 
unfailing sources of inspiration; and, later in 
life, modern embodiments of the same spirit, 
such as Moi’ 's’s “ Earthly Paradise.” Always 
the attraction lay in that half-light of the 
Middle Ages, wherein lovers meet only to 
seek in death release from love. The noonday 
sun of classic myth only became tolerable when 
filtered through medizval glass : and the epic 
sweep of Norse legend awoke no willing 
response. Some, perhaps most, of the greatest 
painting in the world has found its primary 
impulse in literature: but ultimately the 
influence of design, form, and colour transcends 
or even extinguishes the literary interest. With 
Burne-Jones, however, this rarely happens. 
The story, the incident he tells, always remains 
a predominant feature in the emotional appeal, 
an indispensable element for its full under- 
standing. So, in all essentials, he remains an 
illustrator. 

In general character and aim, Burne-Jones’s 
art varied little throughout his life. Unlike 
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such a restless genius as Turner, always 
seeking new problems to explore, new ideas to 
express, he is found at the end of life working 
on ideas and designs produced in youth; and 
his larger paintings occupied as a rule many 
years of intermittent labour, without time 
provoking any drastic change in conception or 
treatment. Thus, a design would be worked 
out in water-colour: then, after some years, 
be repeated on a small scale in oil; and 
again, after a lapse of time, serve for the 
painting of a large picture. The “ Mirror 
of Venus,” now 
on loan to the 
Tate Gallery, was 
first designed in 
1861, and the 
painting finished 
in 1877; and for 
a painting of 1898 
a design pro- 
duced forty years 
before was used. 
Despite an early 
taste for draw- 
ing, chance 
rather than design 
led Burne-Jones 
to be an artist. 
In his last years 
at school, he was 
strongly attracted 
by the more ad- 
vanced party in 
the Church of 
England, with its 
tendency towards 
mysticism and its 
appeal to tradi- 
tion, and had 
contemplated the 
possibility of following Newman to Rome. 
He went to Oxford with the intention of 
taking orders; but it happened that among 
the freshmen at his college was one of the 
dominant personalities of his time, William 
Morris. 

Under the spur of Morris’s enthusiasm, 
Burne-Jones surrendered himself to the influ- 
ence of the Medizval revival in all its forms, 
reading Keats, Tennyson, and Ruskin with 
enthusiasm, studying the Pre-Raphaelites, and 
visiting the great cathedrals of Northern France. 
At the same time, the ecclesiastical atmosphere 
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of Oxford damped, rather than intensified, his 
religious aspirations; and in 1855 he decided 
to become a painter. That decision became 
definite and irrevocable in the following year, 
when he met Rossetti. That flaming person- 
ality, masterful, enthusiastic, and practical, 
dissolved all doubts and imposed itself in- 
delibly upon the mind and method of 
Burne-Jones. Without any technical train- 
ing, already past the age when manipulative 
skill is most easily acquired, Burne-Jones 
had to learn his trade from what he could 
pick up in the 
workroom of 
Rossetti, and 
from _Rossetti’s 
criticisms. Life 
with Morris in 
Red Lion Square, 
and almost daily 
contact with Ros- 
setti, riveted the 
chains upon him ; 
and the last link 
was forged when 
Burne-Jones be- 
came one of the 
group which, 
under Rossetti’s 
leadership, set 
out in 1859 to 
decorate the Ox- 
ford Union. For 
some years, his 
work both in 
imaginative qual- 
ity and technique 
is hardly more 
than an echo of 
Rossetti’s. 

Take, for ex- 
ample, the paintings of 1858 on the famous 
cabinet which belonged to Morris. The 
figures, the elaborate accessories, the free use 
of geometrical and formal pattern, all derive 
directly from Rossetti. Or take again the 
three early water-colours now on loan to 
the Tate Gallery. “Clerk Saunders” (1859), 
“ Sidonia von Bork” (1860), ‘‘ Clara von 
Bork ” (1860), together with the “ Fair Rosa- 
mund and Queen Eleanor ”’ (1862). Here is 
not only Rossetti’s choice of subject, but his 
types, design, tone, colour and drawing: 
witness Rossetti’s “ Lucrezia Borgia,” which 
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hangs near by. The very medium is Rossetti’s 
—water-colour mixed with gum or similar 
substances, to give something of the richness 
and density of oil-paint. 


Yet these Burne-Jones drawings are more 
than mere pastiches. They embody a very 
genuine and tender sentiment, though less 
robust and intense than Rossetti’s, with less 
economy and precision in the drawing, less 
inevitability and invention in the design, less 
jewel-like richness of colour. It is the work 
of an obedient pupil, a gifted amateur whose 
naive grace and simplicity give the work its 
charm. Unfortunately, Burne-Jones came to 
realize his own deficiencies. In a letter to 
Comyns Carr he wrote, “ Rossetti gave me 
courage to commit myself to imagination 
without shame—it was Watts much later who 
compelled me to try and draw better.” In the 
last phrase lies the explanation of the later 
developments of Burne-Jones’s art. 


With Rossetti drawing was a means to an end 
—the expression of ideas and emotions. If that 
were achieved, the drawing was good enough. 
But for Burne-Jones, more diffident and more 
conscious of technical deficiencies, drawing 
became an end in itself, an accomplishment to 
be learned by precept and rule. So the tender 
fancy and shy grace of the earlier work became 
encased and stifled by a profoundly academic 
technique, sufficiently correct, but used self- 
consciously and rarely, if ever, warmed to life 
by the underlying fire of the imaginative con- 
ception. Watts was, perhaps, the proximate 
cause of this development. But more potent 
was Burne-Jones’s study of the Italian painters. 
One name occurs repeatedly in his letters and 
conversation, that of Mantegna; and to his 
influence may be traced the elaborately pleated 
and convoluted draperies, which are so marked 
a feature of Burne-Jones’s later work, such as 
the “‘ Sponsa da Libano ” of 1891, but which, 
in the absence of Mantegna’s dignity, massive- 
ness, and vitality, represent only the husk of a 
great tradition. 


The years from 1867 to 1877 that saw the 


production of the “‘ Mirror of Venus,” saw 
likewise the transition from the earlier to the 
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later style. In the maidens grouped expectant 
or shrinking round the pool, a wistful romantic 
charm still lingers; and the gay, clear colour 
still reflects, though dimly, the inspiration 
drawn from illuminated manuscript. But 
already in these bread-and-butter misses is 
revealed the cold and lifeless, if superficially 
correct drawing, and the mannered emptiness in 
design, which mark the “‘ Golden Staircase,” 
finished in 1880, and now confronting the 
** Mirror ” at the Tate Gallery. Here may be 
seen whither the quest for technical accomplish- 
ment had carried Burne-Jones. The defi- 
ciencies of earlier work at least did not hinder 
the painter from realizing the creatures of his 
fancy. But in this crocodile of correct young 
women of the eighties, coming down to supper 
at a dance, Burne-Jones has drawn nearer the 
life of his own time, only to sacrifice the world 
of his imagination. Here, too, harmonies of 
positive colour are replaced by a drab arrange- 
ment of neutral tints, such as provoked 
Gilbert’s jeer at the 
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Foot-in-the-grave young man. 


Here, also, is foreshadowed that search for 
decorative quality, well exemplified in the 
“Perseus” series of designs, from which was 
born the “art nouveau” of the nineties, a 
curse still working itself out. 


Nevertheless, Burne-Jones as a designer 
for the applied arts did useful work. The 
stained-glass windows executed by Morris 
from his cartoons, suffer from being over- 
pictorial and not having been conceived in 
terms of the material. Morris, great craftsman 
as he was, working directly in lead and glass, 
would probably have done better. As a book- 
illustrator, however, Burne-Jones’s very limita- 
tions opened the door to success. It suited him 
to subordinate his own imagination to that of 
another. The productions of the Kelmscott 
Press may not deserve the extravagant eulogy 
they once received, but the designs executed 
for them by Burne-Jones will always hold their 
own as examples of refined embroidery on 
literary themes. 





THE PRODUCER IN THE THEATRE 


PLAY FAIR 


By NIGEL 


CAN well imagine a motion that might be 
brought forward at a college debating 
society, and eloquently introduced in some 
such terms as these: “ That the powers of 

the producer in the English theatre have in- 
creased, are increasing, and ought to be ex- 
tinguished.” 

I seem to hear a young gentleman smarting 
from the suggestion made to him when last he 
graced the local stage that it would be better if 
he learnt by heart the actual words that the 
author had written, and, having learnt them, 
allowed the audience to hear them, growing 
extremely indignant over the whole matter. 

He would tell you that the whole office of 
the producer was a recent innovation—absent 
or unmissed in the palmy days of the English 
theatre—that it was created, or, at any rate, 
first made much of in Germany, and is redo- 
lent of the fussy bureaucratic natives of that 
complicated country. “ Craig, I know,” he 
might say, “‘ Moliére I have heard of, but who 
the deuce is this Mr. Jones that he should lord 
it over me? Is he an artist—look at him! 
Can he write plays—has he ever acted—is not 
even his scenery designed by somebody else ? 
The theatre is no place for a drill sergeant—an 
unsympathetic creature who merely hinders 
the natural graces of individuality and move- 
ment which I am kind enough to wish to give 
expression to for the benefit of my fellow 
townsmen ! ” 

Well, I may sympathize with his indigna- 
tion, but he is wrong. In an imperfect state of 
society the stage can no more do without the 
services of the producer than the town can do 
without the policeman. 

He is there to study the imperfections of 
the players and remedy them as well as he can. 
He is Deschamps to Carpentier, in fact, and 
he has his duties to the author and the decorator 
as well as to the player. 

Think it out logically and you will see that 
if we dismiss a producer from the theatre we 
may dismiss the author too. I can at least 
imagine a company of players who are not only 
brilliant actors, but brilliant conversationalists 
as well. What a world of troubles this would 
save. Then all the theatres in England would 
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be merrily run on the charade system. The 
manager would simply appear before the cur- 
tain and say: “Ladies and gentlemen, the 
word rhymes with Rabbit,” and then go 
home to bed in the happy consciousness 
of a profitable evening both for his audience 
and himself. 

Contrariwise, of course, I can imagine an 
author such an all-round efficient bard that he 
can do without actors; with an appearance, a 
voice, and a diction that thrills his hearers to 
the core; a skilled performer on the auto-harp, 
a fregolian expert—changing his costume while 
singing an irresistible melody “ off stage.” 
What more could you want? As long as he 
wasn’t an unique specimen commanding a 
salary beyond the seating capacity of the 
theatre, that would be cheaper and more satis- 
factory still. 

But these are idle speculations. Nature has 
up to now put strict limits on the expression of 
genius, the supply is invariably below the 
demand, and so we have to do the best we can. 

This, then, is where the producer comes 
in: a botcher-up of imperfections, with no 
claims, perhaps, to being anything of an artist, 
but, if he is worth his salt, a skilled mechanic. 

How is it, then, that he has grown into a 
position of greater importance in the last few 
years, that he has begun to be heard of, to have 
his photograph in the papers, and to have 
moved with his family from Muswell Hill to 
South Kensington? Obviously under one 
name or other, stage-manager, or prompter, or 
call-boy, human nature having always been 
defective, he must always have been there. 

I think the true answer lies with the audi- 
ence who, year after year, grow more tiresome 
and cunning. In other words, the standard of 
criticism is steadily rising, and they are begin- 
ning to ask very awkward questions about the 
acting, the music, the writing, and they demand 
that some responsible person shall be prepared 
to come forward to withstand any attack which 
they may wish to deliver centrally and with 
effect. The producer has swum brilliantly into 
the centre of the theatrical milky way upon the 
waning of the Star, for it is no fun baiting a 
syndicate whose members in any case are 
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probably safely prospecting for 
farthest Forfarshire. 

Having established his importance and ex- 
plained to some extent his immaculate appear- 
ance, let me try to lay down in greater detail 
his multifarious duties and the limits which, in 
becoming modesty, he should set to his 
endeavours. You will remember, perhaps, 
Pinero’s definition of an ideal club secretary. 
He was a functionary who saw to it that the 
members of his club had every opportunity for 
grumbling and no cause. I think it would not 
bea bad definition for a stage producer as far 
as his relations to the audience are concerned. 
In his relations to the actors, the author, the 
composer, and the scenery designer, it would 
be perhaps useless for him to cherish any such 
ideal. He can only hope to quell the grumbling 
when he hears it, as tactfully as possible; not 
to abolish it altogether, for that is impossible. 
His task is that of co-ordinating the various 
arts which together make up what is recognized 
as a satisfactory entertainment for a public 
theatre, and, therefore, he must have some 
working knowledge, even if it be superficial, of 
all of them. Perhaps, even, I go too far in 
using the word “ knowledge” at all, and 
should substitute for it “ intelligent apprecia- 
tion.” 

And now comes the question: “Is the 
producer to be recognized as an artist himself, 
and is there such a thing as the art of produc- 
tion? Are Rheinhardt and Pitoeff and Gran- 
ville Barker as theatrical producers to take 
intellectual precedence with Blake and Ravel 
and Duse, shall we say ?” 

Well, with all sorts of mental reservations, 
and with a sincere apology from myself to my- 
self for not allowing myself to travel first-class 
with a third-class ticket—to a Scotsman the 
most exquisite of pleasures—I must answer 
ce No.” 

I am not saying for a moment that the pro- 
ducer may not be in other directions a great 
artist or even a genius. Pitoeff, undoubtedly 
the greatest theatrical producer living, is a 
great artist as a scenic designer. Rheinhardt 
is at least a genius of finance, if it is true that 
he was practically a bankrupt before the war, 
and is now a millionaire in gold marks. There 
might conceivably be a great producer who was 
a great artist as an actor, though I don’t think 
it particularly likely, and there never to my 
recollection has been one. But I cannot allow 
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the title of artist to one who is merely an 
organizer, and when and so long as he is ful- 
filling his function as “‘ Producer ” that is all 
that he is, and it is a whole-time job for any 
ordinary man, believe me. 

And what about Gordon Craig? I am 
sure all who do me the honour of reading this 
article will be saying to themselves, for no 
discussion about the theatre can be carried on 
without bringing in his name, and very 
rightly, too. 

Do I deny to him the title of artist in the 
glorious company I have mentioned ? 

Certainly not, but I do deny him, and in 
the denial perhaps add to his status rather than 
subtract from it, the title of theatrical producer. 
Not, indeed, because of his limitations, but 
rather on account of his impatience of limita- 
tions. 

All the same, it is not unfair to suggest that 
he suffers, and always has suffered, from one 
very crippling limitation—a failure to appre- 
ciate at its true value the art of acting, of the 
interpretation by the use of the human voice 
of the words of the poets and dramatists. It 
was because of this weakness that he wished to 
substitute for it something, not always very 
clearly, or, at least, so it seems to my intelli- 
gence, though always amusingly and pic- 
turesquely expressed in his writing. Colour- 
grouping, marionette movements are to take 
its place. Now whatever his success in giving 
his theories practical expression upon the 
stage—and, alas, through his fault or ours they 
have been lamentably few—what his genius 
achieves is not what I understand by theatrical 
production. 

At any rate, it seems to me the fact, and 
personally I believe it always will remain the 
fact, that our theatres exist to exhibit for better 
or for worse this art of acting, and within the 
theatre the other arts, even that of the dra- 
matist, still more that of the scenic decorator 
and the musician, must remain subsidiary to 
it. And it is because Craig denied this, and 
wished to evolve an art of production which 
should be in itself the supreme art of the 
theatre, that he has gone into exile and there 
remains, as Granville Barker has charmingly 
phrased it, “in absolute supremacy in a 


Theatre of the Clouds.” 

Not, indeed, that England and its art 
patrons can hold themselves free from blame 
in this disaster. 


There is always a vicious 
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circle whirling round in these cases. If the 
English theatre had paid a little more attention 
to Craig in his earlier days, he might have 
accepted it as it stood; who knows with what 
happier results? As it is, if it is too late to 
call upon him to help us as a producer, it is not 
too late to acquire something tangible from his 
teachings as inspirer and prophet. 

Your good theatrical producer must be a 
sound critic of acting, if not himself an actor, 
though he must, I think, be enough of an actor 
to be able to show what he requires done. He 
must have a working knowledge of the art of 
the dramatist; he must know what is meant 
by design, colour-grouping, rhythm, and the 
effect of lighting and of music. 

These two things, a sense of rhythm and 
good taste, must be always his principal attri- 
butes. 

Craig thinks, or seems to think, that he 
must combine in himself a high degree of skill 
in the practice of all the arts, but I have en- 
deavoured already to show what a reductio ad 
absurdum the logical outcome of this theory 
would lead us into. 

It is a question of human imperfections. 
After all, if man were perfect would not 
the need of entertainment altogether vanish ? 
Perhaps it will. You will find in the last act 
of “‘ Back to Methuselah” that our master- 
dramatist thinks so, but we need scarcely yet 
consider this rather chilling prospect. 

There is one other question which I find is 
always asked by anyone who is at all inter- 
ested in this subject, and it is one that is not 
at all easy to answer categorically. It is to 
what extent a producer is justified in exer- 
cising his authority tyrannically, and to what 
extent the actors, the scene painters, the 
musicians, and still more the author, are en- 
titled to adhere strictly to their own opinions 
and their own methods of expression. Must 
there not always be a conflict of opinion 
on it? In an imperfect world certainly there 
must. 

Take the case of a man like the late W. S. 
Gilbert, for instance, a brilliant producer who 
was said, I don’t know with how much 
justification, to be an unbending martinet. 
We all of us know what splendid results 
he achieved by his system, but that is not to 
say that his system may not have had its 
defects. 

Supposing that in his company he had had a 
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genius like the great Russian singer Chaliapin ; 
those defects certainly would have become very 
apparent, because it so happens that anything 
almost that Chaliapin would have wished to 
do for himself would have been better than 
anything Gilbert could have suggested for him. 
I think it probable, though, that Gilbert would 
have recognized the fact and tempered his 
absolutism accordingly, and, as a matter of 
fact, he never did have to deal with Chaliapin 
or anybody remotely like him. A Chaliapin 
does not appear once in a generation, or even 
once in several generations. 

Speaking personally, and every producer 
must have his different methods, it suits me 
best in all cases to begin by seeing what each 
artist can do for himself, or herself, to let him, 
at the beginning of the play, proceed on his 
Own initiative, and then only alter his concep- 
tion by suggestion and consultation when and 
as soon as it becomes necessary. It is true to 
say that the necessity usually arises very early 
in the proceedings. This is natural, and is no 
reflection at all on the artists who work with 
me and for me, for it is only the person who 
stands outside who can get a correct general 
view. 

At the same time a producer should never, 
I think, be above listening to advice, given at 
the right place and at the right time, both from 
his fellow-workers and still more from dis- 
interested spectators. 

Naturally the producer must always be held 
responsible for the effect produced, and to 
him, and upon his broad shoulders, must be 
laid the blame of anything that meets with 
the disapproval of the audience. It is nice 
to think that occasionally he may receive 
their thanks as well, though, unfortunately, 
he is not often in a position to accept it 
publicly. 

The fight for recognition on the part of the 
producer is a hard one. He has to sit and read 
columns of praise given to an actress, for 
instance, for her marvellous skill and inspired 
art in resting her head on the proscenium arch 
when the villain comes down the chimney, 
though he remembers the day when he told 
her how to do it, and she went into hysterics, 
and wouldn’t speak to him for five weeks, 
because she thought it didn’t suit her tempera- 
ment, and that it would give her a crick in the 
neck! Never mind, a reward is a reward, even 
when it is vicariously bestowed. 
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N gathering up the selec- 

tion of old miniatures for 

an exhibition at Wembley, 

the committee had to work 
within certain definite lines. 
The period was that from the 
time of Hogarth, and, there- 
fore, the master painter of 
miniatures, Samuel Cooper, 
being of the Stuart period, was 
necessarily excluded. More- 
over, of course, the interesting 
miniatures by Nicholas Hil- 
liard and his son Laurence, 
and those which immediately 
followed him, by Isaac and 
Peter Oliver, fell under the 
same ban, and the whole of 
that delightful school which 
commeaced with Hilliard, or 
even more accurately, with Holbein, and ex- 
tended down to the time of William III, could 
find no exponent in this particular exhibition. 

As, however, it started with the works of the 
Lens family, some representative of which 
initiated the use of ivory as the best medium 
on which miniatures could be painted, it 
dealt with a very interesting period in the 
English miniature painter’s art, and it included 
the most prolific period, that of the eighteenth 
century, in which miniature painters were at 
their best, and when successive exhibitions at 
the Royal Academy included some of the most 
notable miniatures that English painters had 
ever produced. It extended also to the time 
when the miniature ceased to have importance, 
because it included the works of the nineteenth 
century, to the very time of the introduction of 
photography. Thereafter, miniatures ceased to 
be, and an interval of gloom ensued, only broken 
by a revival of the art within the past few years, 
and with the now increasing demand for 
modern miniature portraits, examples of which 
were quite adequately represented in adjacent 
cases in the same exhibition. 

One or two members of the Lens family, 
although responsible for the introduction of 
the use of ivory, were excluded from this 
exhibition because it was limited in another 
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sense. Only those artists who 
could be proclaimed as of 
English or Colonial birth were 
represented at Wembley, and, 
therefore, such persons as 
Bernard Lens and Lely, Zoff- 
any, Zucchero, Kauffmann, and 
Alma Tadema were necessarily 
excluded from the vista which 
the committee had to present. 
Of the early men, however, 
Samuel Cotes—who is better 
known in connection with his 
talented brother, Francis, one 
of our most notable painters 
in pastel, and the master of 
an even greater man, John 
Russell, R.A.—was well repre- 
sented, especially by two de- 
lightful little portraits lent by 
Mr. Wallop, one of which was a portrait of the 
Countess of Essex. Another of a man in a red 
coat, a fine piece of portraiture, came from the 
executors of Mrs. Ashcroft, who were also re- 
sponsible for an interesting portrait of a lady 
in blue, by Lawrence Crosse, who belongs to 
very much the same period. One member of 
Lens’s family was undoubtedly an Englishman, 
Andrew Benjamin, and it was my privilege to 
lend a portrait of the artist by himself, and 
others of his wife and daughter, which I ac- 
quired some years since from their great-niece. 
Chronological data then bring us to the first 
man who exhibited miniatures at the Royal 
Academy, James Scouler. It was with regret 
that the committee were unable to obtain one 
or two of his most notable portraits, which 
belong to Lord Hothfield, but that nobleman 
was not inclined to place any of his miniatures 
at the disposal of the committee, because of the 
long time that they would be away from his 
own rooms. There were, however, three of 
Scouler’s portraits at the exhibition, and he 
commenced the long series of eighteenth- 
century men who exhibited steadily at the 
Royal Academy. One of the most interesting 
was the gouache painter, Daniel Gardner, 
whose works in miniature are of extreme 
rarity, so much so that almost the only really 
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important example by this artist is the portrait 
of Mrs. Gwyn, Goldsmith’s “ Jessamy Bride,” 
that, at one time belonged to Mr. Wellesley, 
and was lent to the exhibition by Mr. Frederic 
Wallop. 

Another interesting person was Nathaniel 
Hone, who was responsible for the first “ one- 
man show,” which had arisen, it will be remem- 
bered, out of the conflict he had with the Royal 
Academy concerning his picture of “ The 
Conajuror,” which was not only a libel upon 
the president, which the academicians resented, 
but which was also said to contain a portrait 
of Angelica Kauffmann, represented nude, 
and this statement was made the excuse for 
banishing the picture from the Academy, when 
Hone took a room near to Old Slaughter’s 
Coffee House, to exhibit his portraits and 
miniatures, and printed his own catalogue, 
now a very rare document. There were six of 
Hone’s works at the exhibition, and here, 
again, Mr. Frederic Wallop led the way, 
because better examples than the four which 
he placed at the disposal of the committee 
could hardly be found. Hone’s nephew, 
Horace, was also represented, and one of the 
portraits (V. 108) depicted Daniel Lambert, 
the fattest man who was ever known; his 
weight at his death is said to have been fifty- 
eight and a half stone. 

As one speaks of the Great Five in banking 
circles, so one is disposed to use something of 
the same expression with regard to the leading 
miniaturists of the eighteenth century, Cosway 
and Plimer, Engleheart, Humphry, and Smart, 
standing far ahead of all their compeers. Of 
the five, undoubtedly the greatest was Smart, 
although the most popular was, no doubt, 
Cosway. 

Smart was not quite so well represented at 
the exhibition as one would have desired him 
to be, because in draughtsmanship he was 
superior to any other man of his time, and in 
quiet, subdued colouring also far in advance 
of the others, but from the point of view of 
numbers Smart stood out well. There were 
four delightful portraits lent by Mrs. Ash- 
croft’s executors, Nos. 166 to 169, of which 
167, a lady in mauve, was a particularly refined 
and delicate piece of portraiture. 

Sir George Cooper’s portrait of Nelly Gar- 
nett, a celebrated beauty of the reign of George 
III, was an even more striking example of the 
delicacy and finesse with which Smart painted 
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his finest portraits. It was a tiny little thing, 
on Smart’s usual Quakerish grey background, 
and the lady in pale rose. 

Below it hung a masterly sketch by the 
same artist, lent by Captain Murray, represent- 
ing a Mr. Wither Bro, and having a long in- 
scription at the back in Smart’s own hand- 
writing, describing the manner in which the 
miniature was to be painted, and the place where 
it was to be sent when it was completed. Miss 
Lawrell lent seven examples by this same 
artist, four in one frame, three in another. 
Of these, one was a sketch, and four were very 
tiny miniatures, but all satisfactory examples 
of the artist’s work, and the portrait of a man, 
in a deep purple coat, a grand representative 
of the manner in which Smart’s knowledge of 
anatomy enabled him to set forth the human 
face divine. If his carnations were a bit too 
brick-dusty, one readily forgives that fault 
in the absolutely lifelike manner in which his 
portraits are represented. 

Another drawing by the same artist was the 
one lent by Miss Bullock, of a man in a blue 
coat, an absolutely finished miniature, although 
on paper, not on ivory. There the carnations 
had flown by age, but the result was amazingly 
delightful, while the delicate creamy-white 
of the man’s waistcoat was in beautiful contrast 
with the intense blue of his coat, and foiled the 
ruddy colour of the face. Notwithstanding 
the fact that Smart’s very best work was only 
to be seen in Sir George Cooper’s portrait, an 
entirely adequate view of this artist’s produc- 
tions could be obtained from a careful study 
of the case that commenced with the number 
V. 176. 

After Smart, one is bound to mention Cos- 
way, and in the opinion of certain collectors, 
one ought to have put Cosway first, but he 
was not as skilful a draughtsman as was Smart, 
although no one understood better than he did, 
how to paint on ivory and how to give brilliance 
and fine portraiture combined with notable 
colouring. @The most interesting example of 
his work in the exhibition was two-fold, because 
Lord Spencer sent the sketch on ivory that 
Cosway did for the family to approve before 
he completed the portraits of Lady Georgiana 
and Lady Henrietta Cavendish as children, 
embracing one another. The finished portrait 
is not exactly the same as the sketch. The 
position of the hands was a little stiff in the 
sketch, and the younger child’s arm was bent 
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in a somewhat awkward fashion. All this was 
remedied in the completed portrait, in which the 
younger child brings up her hand to her sister’s 
shoulder, and the effect produced is delight- 
ful. There is no other instance known to me 
in which the family have preserved the original 
sketch side by side with the finished portrait, 
and hence the great importance of presenting 
both miniatures. The somewhat ghostlike study 
was very important for the artist to examine, 
and explained much about Cosway’s technique. 
After these two miniatures, by far the most 
notable was Captain Murray’s portrait of 
Andrew Cochrane. Oddly enough, Horace 
Hone painted a miniature of this same person. 
Whether he did it from Cosway’s portrait for 
another member of the family we do not 
know; probably this was the case, although 
the two miniatures differ in certain respects, 
but in some queer way, Hone’s work was called 
a portrait of William Pitt, and probably still 
bears that name in the collection of Lady Mayo, 
whereas it is perfectly clear, from papers in 
the possession of the Cochranes, that Captain 
Murray’s miniature is rightly ascribed, and 
that Lady Mayo’s portrait, although un- 
doubtedly the work of Horace Hone, is just 
as certainly not a portrait of Pitt. 

I must not forget to mention Lord Sand- 
wich’s portrait of Mademoiselle de Montpen- 
sier. ‘There, again, we had a sketch for a 
miniature, which was probably completed 
later on, and it closely resembled the one 
belonging to Lord Spencer to which allusion 
has just been made. The same owner lent 
a remarkable portrait of Lady Belmore. 

Engleheart was particularly well represented 
in the exhibition, and in somewhat unusual 
form, because Miss Beauchamp had placed at 
the disposal of the committee six of the wonder- 
ful eyes which Engleheart painted for various 
members of her family, exquisite representa- 
tions of single eyes, depicted in accordance 
with the fashion of the day, a fashion for which 
Engleheart was one of the most popular 
exponents. 

Captain Murray’s portraits of Lord North- 
ampton and Captain Tritton, which hung 
close to one another, were excellent examples 
of Engleheart at his best in a man’s portrait. 
Sir George Cooper’s ladies, Nos. 85, 86, and 
87, were equally good representations of this 
rather monotonous portrait painter in his 
representations of women, a little too much 
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inclined to follow in costume and coiffure the 
same ideas, but marking out the portraiture 
in each case distinctively. 

Then, in his later big, challenging portraits, 
the ones lent by the executors of Mrs. Ashcroft 
and by Captain Murray, he was admirable. 
Captain Murray’s had a long and important 
inscription at the back, with its date, as well 
as Engleheart’s well-known conjoint initials 
on the face. There was, moreover, an example 
of Engleheart’s very rare work in body-colour, 
of which only about half a dozen are known, 
a pleasing portrait of Master Yorke, the son of 
Lord Hardwicke. 

Thanks to the kindness of the Turner 
family, Humphry’s most delightful work was 
adequately represented. He was greater in his 
unfinished sketches on ivory than he was in 
his completed portraits, and the sketches 
shown of Mrs. Nesbit and Mrs. French, two 
rather well-known, if not notorious, ladies of 
his time, were quite wonderful in the grace and 
sweetness that they exhibited, and in the skill 
with which they were drawn. From my own 
collection I was able to add a miniature of a 
Mr. Gardner, one of Lord Gardner’s family, 
again an incomplete sketch, and these three 
compared favourably with the finished por- 
traits, good examples of which were shown by 
Captain Murray and, in relation to his Indian 
period, by the Turner family, in the portraits 
of Asoph ul Dowlah and Saib Zada. 

The word “‘ monotonous,” which I ventured 
to apply a few sentences back, must again be 
used with regard to Plimer. His own daughters 
had very brilliant, somewhat showy eyes, and 
Plimer endowed most of his sitters with this 
particular feature, so much so that the mere- 
tricious quality of the eye is one of the methods 
by which one identified a Plimer. The portrait 
of Lady Belmore, lent by Lord Sandwich, was 
a good example by this painter; the lady, of 
course, clad in white, and the background 
almost as certainly blue of a cloudy character 
that Plimer adopted so constantly. In the 
portrait of a gentleman, by the same owner, 
the carnations had flown, and the face had 
assumed that curious yellow effect that is 
another characteristic of Plimer’s work, but 
the portrait was undoubtedly a good one. That 
of Lady Catherine Rodney and her child, lent 
by Sir George Cooper, was one of Plimer’s un- 
usual groups ; it was but seldom that he painted 
more than one portrait in a frame. 
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We have mentioned Russell; a brilliant 
study by him for the portrait of the Prince 
Regent, now at Windsor Castle, appeared in 
V.154. It was a very broad piece of rapid 
work, executed on a rough piece of ivory, full 
of character and expression, much more de- 
lightful as a work of art than was the pastel 
portrait that succeeded it. 

Hardly sufficient space has been left at the 
disposal of the men who followed the Great 
Five. Anthony Stewart must be mentioned, 
because of two delightful portraits lent by 
Lord Spencer, representing Lord Alcester 
and Colonel Seymour. Stewart painted num- 
berless portraits of 
children, and was par- 
ticularly popular with his 
young sitters, because, 
in the days when 
chocolate creams were 
hardly known, and 
were certainly very 
expensive, Stewart used 
to engage the attention 
of his child sitters 
by supplying them 
with the unaccustomed 
toothsome delicacies. A 
profile portrait by him 
is worth recording, as 
true profiles are not 
often met with in min- 
lature painting, and near 
by there hung three 
more examples of eye 
paintings, two by an 


eighteenth century, and 

one by that clever pastel painter whose work 
is so well represented in Oxford, Lewis Vaslet, 
and whose miniatures always betray the hand 
of a man more accustomed to pastel than to 
the brush. 

The nineteenth century deserves much more 
recognition than it has lately received, be- 
cause draughtsmanship was so good, although 
the portraits were over-sentimental and often 
too large, but the work of Mrs. Mee could 
hardly be better set forth than in the minia- 
ture Lord Lascelles lent of Lady Clanri- 
carde, and in the one lent to the committee 
by Mrs. Keppel, representing a member of the 
Keppel family. 

I cannot profess to refer to all the portraits ; 
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: PORTRAIT OF GEORGE MORLAND. By himself. 
unknown artist of the Ernest Salaman Collection 


Chinnery, who died in Macao; Comerford, 
who worked in Ireland; Downman, who is 
better known by reason of his water-colour 
drawings, and whose portrait of Sheridan, 
coming direct from the family, was a notable 
work; Shelley, who so frequently painted two 
persons in one portrait; Stump, whose work 
is rare; Hazlehurst, whose good work is even 
rarer; Nixon, who painted Farington, so 
interesting at the moment by reason of the 
discovery of his diary; Lady Lucan, whose 
copying of miniatures was so admirable; 
John Plott, who drew snail-shells with such 
perfection; Smith, the clever man at Good- 
wood; Stordy and 
Wood, the latter a too 
little appreciated eight- 
eenth-century man, 
whose work was prolific ; 
have all, by reason of 
space, been passed over, 
and the same remark 
has to apply to Newton, 
and to the last of the 
great men, Sir William 
Ross, excellently well re- 
presented in the minia- 
ture of Lady Waterford, 
lent by Lord Lascelles. 

A few lines must be 
given, in conclusion, to 
the enamels, too often 
ignored and regarded as 
mechanical, whereas the 
very reverse is the case, 
the painting of an enamel 
requiring just as much 
skill and attention as 
that of a miniature on ivory, while, in 
some respects, the difficulties are enhanced 
by the fact that the colour used by the 
enamel painter alters under the action of 
the kiln, and the artist has to be excep- 
tionally careful, remembering that colours 
which, in their application, look exactly the 
same to him, will probably entirely differ 
when fired. As a copy of the work of John 
Smart, the portrait of John Clemence was 
exceedingly interesting. Bone had carried out 
his work so well that one almost thought, at 
the first glance, it was an original Smart 
miniature. 

Another important Bone was lent by Lord 
Sandwich, and represented John, fourth Earl. 
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Two splendid ones came from Lord Spencer, 
and Egley, who is better known, perhaps,’ for 
his work in enamel, was represented amongst 
the larger miniatures by a rare and very good 
example of his work in water-colour. 

Zincke, the best known of the enamellers, 
did not find a place in the exhibition, by 
reason of the fact that he was not an English- 
man, but Horace Hone was seen at his best; 
Prewitt, whose work is exceedingly rare, was 
well represented; and Scotney’s portrait of 
George Canning was an excellent example of 
the work of a clever artist, whose paintings are 
exceedingly rare. 

That uncommon thing a portrait in actual 
pastel, by Russell, also appeared in the exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Salaman having lent to the committee 
a rare portrait he possesses, and it was from the 
same collection that there came one of the 
most interesting miniatures in the entire collec- 
tion, a portrait of George Morland by himself. 
I know of no other miniature portrait by this 
painter, and it is equally interesting as an 
example of unusual work, and as a portrait 
of one of England’s most distinguished 
artists. 

It was also from Mr. Salaman’s small, but 
very choice, collection that there came the 
delightful portrait of a lady by James Nixon, 
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A.R.A., who was limner to the Prince Regent 
and miniature painter to the Duchess of York, 
the artist whom Walpole generously praised 
in the notes he made on the margins of his 
catalogues of the exhibitions at the Society of 
Artists. Probably the lady was from Devon- 
shire—in fact, it was suggested by one visitor 
who came from the same county that she 
very closely resembled her aunt! Nixon spent 
much of his time in his own county, and 
there he died at the age of seventy-one. 

Another from the same collection, equally 
worthy of reference, was the splendid portrait 
of a man by Comerford, the best known, and 
perhaps the best, in point of skill, of all the 
Irish painters. A better example of his work 
than the one Mr. Salaman lent can hardly be 
imagined. 

But for the arrangement about the dates, 
two delightful newly-discovered miniatures 
belonging to the Hanmer family would most 
gladly have been included. One was a man 
in armour, signed by John Hoskins, and 
dated 1654, a very beautiful miniature. The 
other was almost certainly by Peter Oliver, 
although it did not bear the date, and as 
these two miniatures have never been 
illustrated before, they appear here in our 


pages. 


LYRIC DRAMA OF TO-MORROW 


By EDWIN EVANS 


EDUCED to essentials the operatic 
problem is mainly economic. It has 
other aspects, social and, incidentally, 
even musical, but these are matters of 

evolution, which nothing we are likely to 
accomplish will deflect from its path. The 
only way in which the economic problem may 
affect it is that it may assist or impede its 
progress. Most probably it will do the latter. 
But it will not alter its nature. Economically, 
the institution known as “ grand opera” is 
in a dilemma. Returning from the Continent 
after a longer absence than usual, Diaghileff 
once asked me how the British Opera was 
faring. I replied that it was paying its way, as 
I had reason to believe it was at that time. 
*“* How bad it must be if that is really true ! ” 
was his comment. 





In that remark lies the crux of the matter. 
Whatever may have been the case in the 
past, under the present conditions of in- 
creased cost, and reduced spending power 
among the cultured classes, grand opera 
cannot be adequately presented and pay its 
way. Either it must be run at a loss, or it must 
be starved. There is no way out of that 
dilemma. Of the existing concerns some are 
run at a loss, some are starving their produc- 
tions, and some, wavering between the two, 
have accomplished both. Those who seek to 
maintain the standard, recognizing the inexor- 
able consequences, naturally seek some pro- 
vision against loss. Isidore de Lara favours 
endowment, Paget Bowman, apparently, an 
indemnifying subsidy. It is merely a choice of 
methods. Both are guided by Continental and 
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American precedents. All the available evi- 
dence is tliat wherever grand opera is performed 
as it should be there is a deficit which is 
defrayed from public funds or from the con- 
tributions of wealthy individuals. 

It is not an uncommon financial experience 
to reconcile oneself more or less resignedly to 
a loss for the sake of maintaining a standard. 
But the first corollary dictated by prudence is 
that the loss, if not terminable, or eventually 
recoverable, must at least remain within reason- 
ably calculable limits. Altruism, national or 
individual, may accept an artistic asset coupled 
with a financial liability, but it will not know- 
ingly accept a wasting asset. It will not, in 
the long run, consent to throw good money 
after bad. The one question that is constantly 
evaded in the current discussions is whether 
or not “grand opera,” as we know it, is, 
artistically considered, a wasting asset, an 
institution that has definitely passed into its 
decline. If “‘ grand opera ” is this, to prolong 
its existence by artificial support is merely to 
prolong its agony. It does not matter that it 
may survive more or less precariously many 
years longer. If it is doomed, let us face the 
fact. 

Operatic enthusiasts are, however, too 
ready to regard “‘ grand opera” as the per- 
manent form of the lyric drama, implying 
thereby that its history goes back at least to 
the Renaissance and to the group of musicians 
who met at the house of Count Bardi, and who, 
in turn, believed themselves to be resuscitating 
the Greek drama. Opera may justifiably 
advance such claims, but “ grand opera”’ is 
in reality a product of the nineteenth century. 
It is not the classic opera, but its Byzantine 
offspring. It originated in an obese period, for 
the well-to-do Parisian of the Bourbon restora- 
tion was nothing if not cossu, and he favoured 
that which was like unto himself. Embonpoint 
was then the fashion, and the fashion reflected 
a certain esthetic predilection. We owe to it 
Meyerbeer and “ grand opera,” and to its 
aftermath the Albert Hall and the Handel 
Festival; institutions which we cannot con- 
ceive as being born in a world of svelte figures. 
They represent a well-defined phase, but not 
an enduring form. The art-form of the lyric 
drama has, even in its modern reincarnation, 
more than three centuries of history, and in 
many of its essential features it still bears the 
characteristic signs of adolescence, but the age 
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of “‘ grand opera” is not much greater than 
the allotted span of human life, and it already 
reveals unmistakable portents of disintegration. 
Among those who are loudest in its support 
there is a significant preponderance of the 
middle-aged. Already now young people, 
attracted by curiosity, are asking what it is 
that their elders admired so much. Then they 
go elsewhere for their own entertainment. 

Now the particular relevance of this dis- 
tinction is that in “ grand opera” it was the 
““ grand,” and not the opera, that cost the 
money. Eliminate from opera all that is mere 
pretension, such as the expensive and per- 
nicious star system ; all that is inflated, such as 
the multiplication of the means; and all that 
is merely spectacular, and what will remain 
will not only cease to be prohibitive in cost, but 
conform more closely than most “ grand opera” 
to the enduring classic form of the lyric drama. 
This would probably involve the “ scrapping ” 
of many—though not all—established favour- 
ites of the nineteenth century, but there are 
innumerable works of earlier date that would 
reward intelligent (as distinct from pedantic) 
revival, and it would not be long before the 
repertoire of the twentieth century was en- 
riched by a succession of works of the type of 
Ravel’s “‘ L’Heure Espagnole,” which, apart 
from its intrinsic quality, has the importance of 
a landmark, for it inaugurated the process of 
deflation. Since it was produced there has 
been progress in the same direction, and there 
is already available a number of operas with 
small casts, little or no chorus, and in many 
cases an orchestra of moderate proportions. 
The most recent is de Falla’s “‘ Master Peter’s 
Puppet Show,” the performance of which, at 
Bristol, attracted managerial attention. 

Whether such a repertoire be chosen from 
the eighteenth century, the twentieth, or both, 
its success depends not upon lavishness, but 
upon taste and precision. Taste is an ex- 
ception to the law of commodities, in that, 
though rare, it is not costly. Precision is a 
matter of industry, which also, though worthy 
of its hire, need not be excessively costly. If 
artists are animated by the right spirit, they 
will of themselves become industrious in 
the pursuit of perfection, and if they are not 
thus animated, lavishness of rehearsal is no 
substitute. 

There is a third, all-important requisite 
which, for want of a better term, we may 
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designate as theatrical plausibility, which is 
very different from theatrical realism. Lyric 
drama has little to gain from realism. It has 
everything to gain from plausibility. In other 
words, it must, by its own means, create and 
maintain a credible illusion. It is the failure to 
do this which is, in my opinion, hastening the 
demise of “ grand opera.” Thanks to a general 
advance in theatre-craft, not to speak of the 
films, the modern audience has become far 
more exacting than its predecessors in this 
respect. The rising generation will not consent 
to take seriously such insults to its intelligence 
as were, and are still, constantly offered in 
typical performances of “ grand opera.” It 
will not yield to the illusion of a mature and 
ungainly Marguerite being seduced by a Faust, 
whose rejuvenation is a matter of unsupported 
faith. It has not grown sceptical. It is ready 
to believe if it can do so without feeling foolish. 
But it will not be duped with a ballad concert 
in costume. 

The main obstacle in the path of progress 
is the repertory system. So long as an opera 
company professes, or is expected, to produce 
twenty operas in three weeks, it is obvious that 
they can be neither adequately staged nor 
adequately rehearsed. If to produce a new 
play in the West End involves so much ex- 
penditure that often a fairly long run fails to 
recover it, no opera company can afford to do 
twenty times as much. And it is imperative to 
bear in mind that the standard which this new 
audience will apply to the staging of opera is 
that to which other productions have accus- 
tomed it, and nothing less. The day has 
passed when the prestige of “ grand opera ” 
was sufficient to impose faded scenery and 
frumpish costumes on the plea of moderately 
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good singing. There is scarcely an opera in 
the present repertoire that does not want 
re-staging and re-producing on modern lines. 
It would manifestly be impossible to undertake 
twenty of them at once, but why not concen- 
trate upon one, and give it a short run? If the 
principal singing parts are deemed too exacting 
for repetition on consecutive nights, their 
duplication would be less costly than an 
alternating production, and there are not many 
parts that would really necessitate it. In any 
case, whatever the means eventually to be 
adopted, the most urgent need of opera is its 
rehabilitation from the reproach it has incurred 
that its normal standard of production com- 
pares unfavourably with that of a good 
provincial pantomime. 

Though not in a narrow sense, Nigel 
Playfair has hitherto specialized in a kind of 
theatrical reconstruction, but his methods are 
rich in precedents applicable to a future 
operatic campaign. He has taste, has not 
neglected precision, and with these two has 
succeeded in maintaining an illusion that is 
most pleasantly plausible. Even in a purely 
conventional comedy like ‘‘ The Duenna,” to 
submit to it requires less effort than is 
demanded by many an opera, simply because 
a convention, ably presented, is, for the time 
being, reality. For that matter, realism itself 
is, in the theatre, only another convention, and 
seldom the most convincing. His casts have 
been plausible, to the eye as well as to the ear, 
in relation to the characters they purported to 
represent. Though his precedents should not 
be too rigidly applied, he has furnished 
indications that should prove valuable in the 
furtherance of opera. And it is well known 
that his expenditure has not been lavish. 


A COMPOSER’S IDEALS 


(Concluded. ) 


By JOSEF HOLBROOKE 


T was a strange macabre story, this musical 

career of our composer. Better times were 

certainly coming to him, but he had a few 

more experiences to analyse before his 
education was rounded off. 

Years passed. The general activity of him, 
and his great output of work, challenged much 





attention, much praise, and much opposition. 
This was, of course, the correct reception. 

He had written now some sixty songs of 
various calibre. Some for the shop, it is true, 
but many others of whose worth he thought 
very highly. He approached several first-class 
singers, of bounding reputation, to see if he 
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could animate any likely feeling for his work 
in this department. They all now called him 
by his Christian name, and otherwise fondly 
cherished him. He was getting very well 
known, thanks to his hard work. They pointed 
out to him that the “ songs were very fine, but 
not for the public.” 

He heartily d——d the public, but demur- 
rage followed quickly. How could they sing 
and put in their time at learning such difficult 
songs and lose money and favour over it, they 
asked. They were always sure of healthy 
plaudits if they sang ““ Home, Sweet Home,” 
or “‘ O ruddier than the Cherry,” and they did 
not need to work for this. They knew these 
works. Our composer, they said, “ must be 
reasonable ” and see the truth of their conten- 
tions. For him, of course, their fees were out 
of the question; they could, and did, all earn 
twenty guineas or more a night, marking time 
in provincial cities. They were engaged 
nearly every night. They spent their lives in 
trains. For what? If reproached, they all 
said “they must live.” They lived very 
well. 

He understood then vividly the reason his 
country lacked great lieder singers. There 
was not evidently enough money in it. He 
noticed that they mostly sang out of London, 
or, if in London, invariably in batches, at 
popular ballad concerts, and their influence 
and help for our great songs was, with very few 
exceptions, nil. 

After suffering some of his pupils to sing 
his songs, our composer saw that the variety, 
voice, and intellect needed were often lacking. 
So he engaged one of the most kindly of the 
well-known singers to sing at his concerts ; but 
learn the songs the composer chose she would 
not! He had to allow her the choice, and he 
naturally, he secretly hoped this would lead to 
a better audience for him. 

But the drawing power of our singers with 
big voices, he found, was a negligible quantity 
in London. Not one single ticket did he find 
sold except those he had himself disposed of ! 
He then thought that even the enthusiastic 
amateur might be of more value than this to 
him. The inaccuracies of the rendering of 
these songs at the concert were also marked. 
He was cured of any further efforts of elucida- 
tion from the popular songsters ! 

Prosperity, however, in a monetary sense, 
began to loom for him. He had religion in 
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himself always, so he knew he was never likely 
to suffer utter disaster. The tremendous pro- 
pensity for work he had would also save him. 
He found he could play, and he could conduct 
(thanks to the training the orchestras had 
unwillingly given him). He could write, 
teach, and, if need be, lecture. Rather useful 
he found all these gifts, in a totally unmusical 
environment. 

Again the unlikely happened, and one of 
the most happy experiences our composer had 
ever had. It was time! A message came 
to him from a native poet to set one of his big 
poems. The composer read it and he liked it. 
The setting of it to music so much pleased 
the well-to-do friends of the poet (who was 
himself charged heavily with enthusiasm) that 
he (the composer) was approached by one of 
them to again set more poetry on a big scale. 
The musician saw freedom nearly at hand. 
Poetry and painting being great weaknesses of 
our composer, he had (unknown to him) found 
a real friend for life, by his music, and not 
by any other method. 

Some orchestral concerts were now dis- 
cussed by those who liked his work, and he 
began to live better, eat better, think better, 
and, we hope, write better ! 

But the world is not a kindly place in all its 
parts to the artist, and the best artists of his 
country had always been massacred, he knew. 
The first concert of his orchestral works drew 
a poor audience, the orchestra rehearsed as 
little as possible, and the “ Press ” now began 
to turn against our composer. Some “ news ” 
became public that this composer—hitherto in 
the ditch—had found a friend, and this did not 
suit the world at all. They like the desperate 
situation, the last card, the forlorn hope, so 
long as they do not have to partake of it them- 
selves. Anyway, the vote for his work, if 
never for him personally, became altogether 
strained, and we read now that his work 
(hitherto dubbed very highly) by nearly all 
“ experts ” was belittled, ignored, and derided. 
In one case a journalist travelled from a pro- 
vincial city to London to hear one of his 
symphonies, and in a violent attack declared 
that it was “‘ old music dished up.” 

It is true that by this time the composer, 
surely a rare species, had brought forth poems, 
chamber works, piano works, songs, choral 
essays and operas, but this was of no moment 
to an English audience. There was no social 
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side whatever to this music-maker, and that is 
@ grave omission in our country. There was 
absolutely only the fruit of hard and concen- 
trated work. Further, it was found beyond 
doubt by those who write in papers that this 
weird and impossible poet had ideas of his own, 
and did not scruple to utter them, thus making 
a nice little gathering against himself for all 
time. To find an outsider (who has flaunted 
and cursed the conditions under which he and 
others have had to work) finding a powerful 
friend is too much for the dogs that bark. It 
is not bearable, and resentment found powerful 
issue in many a daily paper. 

It certainly was not diplomacy of our 
musician to utter his scorn. It had been better 
for him to have suffered in silence as others 
have often done, but he had this crooked thing 
in him. He must vent his indignation against 
obviously bad things, and he now paid the 
debt up to the hilt. He was at war with the 
world. England had not the reputation of 
repulsing all its gifted ones in art, or even 
denying their existence, for nothing. It had a 
reputation to keep up. 

So it now became an event indeed if his 
work was heard at all, for if it was, the supine 
amongst us ignored it altogether, and took to 
other and more frisky fare. 

Such a figure, however, is difficult to sup- 
press, for we live in the days of the fcetid 
paragraph, and the terrible diseases of the 
sensation seekers. 

It was now a common paragraph to read 
that our composer had “ disappointed the 
critics ”*—he had failed, they said, to rise to 
the plateau they had prepared for him! They 
were shed of him. No further need they 
expect any great things from him. He bore 
this with iron philosophy. He had, at any 
rate, no pose to undiscover. He was the same 
in all ways, only older, wiser, and less ex- 
pectant of the impossible. 

The days in which his brother musicians 
could have given him some happiness were 
gone for ever. Whatever he might get now he 
had lost all appetite for. There was only hard 
work in front of him. The kindly gods who 
watch over those who do it with all their 
might had given him this great asset. He was 
never idle. 
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An invitation for one of his operas abroad 
gives us the final story of this artist from the 
diary we have rescued. This, we hope, may 
be published to a gaping world some day. 
The opera in question was backed by some 
financial proposition, largely through the aid of 
his friends. He had a concrete conviction 
that no native opera of his or anyone else 
would ever be produced in a foreign country 
without such aid which, by the way, was 
always asked for. The ways of opera houses 
abroad are full of chicanery, bribery, and 
Semitism. He found this out with a 
vengeance. 

On arrival in the town he saw no prepara- 
tion for his opera, although the money had 
been long ago feverishly demanded. Neither 
could he find anyone responsible. The delay 
had been so gross that a “ man with business 
knowledge ” had to be dispatched to find out 
the cause of non-production. Inadvertently 
he found that all the money had been divided 
and spent among the “ directors”’ on other 
wares. The house itself was also insolvent ! 
Some pretty scenes followed where “ the 
law” and “fraud” were much mentioned 
on the composer’s side, and the opera, 
to save their faces, was then reluctantly 
produced. 

How it was produced we need not say. 
The composer’s “ cuts ” were entirely ignored, 
and the usual paragraphs followed, some 
ridiculing the work, others cursing it, and a 
few sparse souls who liked it. 

The foreign Press had visited our composer 
with some of its choicest abuse, no doubt 
owing to the lack of support the friends of the 
composer furnished to their Press. It is usual, 
abroad, to heavily subsidize the Press if any 
“honest criticism” is to be expected. We 
must here leave our composer, hoping to 
resume his history in happier times. As I have 
said, he was able to continue with his work, 
and he was happy in it, also in his surround- 
ings. Perhaps this was better for him than the 
acclaim frenziedly sought for. It was usually 
obtained by the foreign visitor to our shores. 
The creator of music, whatever his quality, 
cannot expect to be as popular as the per- 
former of music. It is not reasonable to 
expect it ! 
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HARRY MORLEY 


AN APPRECIATION 


By HERBERT FURST 


HE practice of erecting a kind of 

literary cenotaph, beflagged with 
illustrations and bewreathed with 

praise, as a monument to the living, 

month by month, as happens in most magazines 
dealing with art, is explicable if, changing the 
metaphor, one considers the difficulty of finding 
a light shining behind the enormous number of 
bushels we now have. These bushels, properly 
called “‘ isms,” are meant, however, to measure 
rather than to hide the light. As measures of 
capacity appropriately, though not without 
ominous significance, hollow, these “ isms,” 
confidently grasped, enable one to check the 
plus or minus values of achievement with 
the self-assurance of other inspectors of 
‘“‘ weights and measures.” The trouble, how- 
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ever, commences when an “ism” fails to 
encompass that which it is employed to gauge. 

Such, I fancy, is the case with Mr. Harry 
Morley’s genius, which cannot be measured 
by any of the standard “isms.” He is quite 
“modern,” yet neither suprematism, cubism, 
futurism, post-impressionism, nor even im- 
pressionism will hold his art. Since his 
** Apollo and Marsyas ” has been bought for 
the nation from last year’s Academy, out of the 
funds of the Chantrey bequest, one might 
imagine that academicism would indicate his 
particular bushel. However, with President 
Dicksee, Member John, and Associate Sickert, 
toeing, as it were, the line, neither Mill nor 
Aristotle himself could define the logic of the 
Royal Academic standard. Truth to tell, of 
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THE DEATH OF HYACINTH 
By Harry Morlev 


the four artists mentioned, Morley alone, 
or so it seems to me, comes within measurable 
distance of the Royal Academy’s fundamental 
precept: the one outstanding characteristic 
of Mr. Morley’s mind is his tireless in- 
vestigation of “the practice of the great 
MASTERS,” his ceaseless study of Sir Joshua’s 
* authentick models.” 

In Mr. Morley’s view there are two 
categories of artists : “ the conscious 
and the unconscious. The ‘ un- 
conscious’ artist is,” he _ says, 
“‘ frequently met with in art schools. 
A brilliant draughtsman, a facile 
colourist, quick in uptake and in 
statement, his ‘ unconscious’ talent is 
soon exhausted when he quits school 
and is thrown upon his own artistic 
resources. The ‘ conscious’ artist, 
on the other hand, works more slowly, 
develops more tardily, but eventually 
reaches his goal because he has laid 
his foundations firmly, and has a 
greater fund of knowledge to draw 
upon.” 

That is Mr. Morley’s view, and 
he has deliberately planned his 
education as an artist on it. 

Born forty-three years ago, in 
Leicester, Mr. Morley received his 
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first instruction in art at the Art 
School of that city. In 1900, though 
articled as an architect to Professor 
Beresford Pite, he became a student 
at the Royal College of Art, where 
he won a travelling scholarship and 
the R.I.B.A. “‘ Owen Jones Scholar- 
ship for the study of Colour- 
decoration.” These distinctions not 
only took him to Italy, but eventually 
turned his interests from architecture 
to painting; he, nevertheless, com- 
pleted his articles. His first picture, 
a water-colour, was hung in the 
Academy in 1902. 

A commission to illustrate E. V. 
Lucas’s ‘‘ Wanderer in Florence” 
and “‘ Wanderer in Venice” sent him 
once more to Italy, which country 
he visited henceforth between 1904 
and 1914 regularly every other year. 
In 1908 he went to Paris, studying 
at several open studios—Colarossi’s 
and the “Grande Chaumiére ”’— 
“* without much benefit ” to himself. 

In 1913 his first oil painting, a very Whist- 
lerian “‘ London Bridge,” was hung in the 
Royal Academy. 

Other pictures round about this period show 
him under the spell of various and divers 
“masters.” There is an oil painting, for 
example, that reminds one, in composition at 
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A leaf from Harry Morley’s note-book 


least, of Robert Brough’s “ Fantaisie en Folie ” ; 
others suggest now in composition and chiaro- 
scuro, anon in brushing and impasto-glazing, 
Rembrandt; yet others resemble, in “ fleshi- 
ness” and “hot” underpainting, Rubens. 
Nor did he scorn the influence of modern 
painters apart from those already mentioned : 
“ The Stolen Venus ” has affinities with James 
Pryde’s composition and Charles Ricketts’ 
colouring. 

The search for “‘ authentick models ” was, 
one perceives, almost feverish. 

Nevertheless, the Italian Renaissance mas- 
ters, with whom in the course of years he be- 
came more and more intimately acquainted, 
began to take a firmer hold on him. In par- 
ticular was he attracted by the Quattrocento, 
with its clear outlines and its tempera tech- 
nique. “ The Centaur,” inspired by Botticelli’s 
“Pallas and the Centaur,” was the result of 
these tendencies, and also the first “‘ Italian ” 
subject of his to appear on the walls of the 
Academy, in 1915. Very highly wrought, and 
rather “brown” in tonality for a Tuscan 
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subject, it has, in spite of its frankly acknow- 
ledged sources of inspiration, already a very 
individual charm. “‘ Nymphs and Fauns,”’ his 
Academy picture of the following year, was 
much brighter and lighter, both in tonality and 
spirit, the columnar ruins at Girgenti being 
utilized with much effect. 

He himself only regards the deliberate 
study of the early Italians as a “jumping- 
off ground with the hope that I may event- 
ually be able to produce something of my 
own.” His Academy pictures since are al- 
ready a proof that he is producing something 
of his own. The “ Seekers of Treasure ” of 
1917, the “Lucky Day” of 1918, the 
* Danaé ” and the “ Mars” of 1919, though 
all based on fifteenth-century Italian painting, 
are, for all that, individual in presentation. 
From 1920 onwards, however, the personal 
conception, though still clinging to the Italian 
“‘ language,” becomes quite evident. ‘“‘ The 
Death of Hyacinth,” for instance, mixes classic 
nudity with modern dress. ‘‘ The Nurture 
of the Infant Jupiter,” exhibited in Burlington 
House two years later, has its mise en scéne on 
a Norfolk farm. Of the three paintings 
exhibited in the same place in 1923, only one, 
*“* Hylas and the Nymphs,” has a purely classic 
subject, whilst the two others, ‘“‘ Vanity ” and 
“* The Poet,” are at once imaginary and imagi- 
native scenes—a word which should, in Mr. 
Morley’s paintings, always be understood in 
its original meaning, as a stage-effect. As an 
oil painter, or rather as a “ tempera-and-oil ” 
painter, for he combines the two media, Mr. 
Morley is at more than one remove from life. 
A prodigious worker and a facile draughts- 
man, he keeps in close touch with Nature in 
his life studies and water-colour sketches, 
but his paintings are all done “ out of his 
head,” and carefully staged. Convinced that 
the “ principal person ” in a picture is design, 
and not light, as the Impressionists held, his 
pictures are first and foremost designs, to 
which a subject is more or less subsequently 
attached. It is this method of creating which 
makes him, in spite of his leanings towards the 
old masters, a truly modern artist. That he 
has—in his paintings at all events—nothing 
in common with the naturalistic and impres- 
sionistic tendencies of the last generation is 
evident; but comparison with the earlier 
British “ pre-Raphaelites,” or the Raphaelite 
proclivities of the French Ingres and the 
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APOLLO AND MARSYAS 


By Harry Morley 
(Bought by the Chantrey Bequest and now at the Tate Gallery) 
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German Overbeck type, shows that design in 
Morley’s case has a different meaning, because 
it subordinates the literary to the purely 
esthetic “ motif.” Pages of his notebooks, 
which already number several volumes, and 
of which examples are here reproduced, are 
illuminating in this connection. One can there 
study the growth of a subject out of experiments 
in composition and style. In a picture, still 
on his easel, and, tentatively, called ‘“‘ The 
Outing,” he has tried to make the design 
express a content that has almost the quality 
of a conte morale. 

I have already referred to his Nature studies, 
which show not only accurate observation and 
a keen sense of structural form, animate and 
inanimate, but also an easy and skilful manner 
of exploiting his medium. From the public’s 
point of view his water-colours are, perhaps, 
more easily understood ; partly because water- 
colour drawing is the most English of all 
branches of pictorial art, partly because the 
great majority, in this country at all events, 
prefer pure naturalism to imaginative poetry. 
It is, however, characteristic of Mr. Morley’s 
methods that even in his water-colours and 
face to face with Nature he will deliberately 
vary his “ handwriting,” so that one is some- 
times reminded of such different painters as 
Gainsborough, Mauve, Cameron, John, and 
others. 

Amongst his etchings and dry-points we 
find subjects like the one here illustrated, 
which will make an appeal to a wide public, 
whilst in others where he is “ trying out” 
ideas and experimenting in technique, only 
those who are already familiar with the lan- 
guages and dialects of pictorial art will derive 
a full measure of delight. 

On the whole the tempera painter Morley 
will, for some time to come, I believe, remain 
an artists’ artist, because the sources of his 
inspiration spring from past art rather than 
from the immediate behests of life. Thus a 
series of three pictures illustrating the history 
of Reading, which he was commissioned to 
paint during the years 1916 and 1917, irked 
him because his patrons expected accuracy in 
its most literal sense. I found the artist, one 
day, wrestling with the problem of represent- 
ing the sweat on the brow of one of the com- 
batants in the picture illustrating ‘‘ The judicial 
combat between Robert de Montford and 
Henry of Essex.” The sweat was mentioned 
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in history, and consequently expected to re- 
appear in art. Such “ accuracies” go against 
the grain of an artist who delights in paradox 
and anachronism. In his “‘ Miracle at Cana,” 
for instance, there occur a modern city man and 
liveried waiters, together with a serving-maid 
“lifted,” as it were bodily, from Signorelli’s 
** Miracle of St. Benedict ” at Monte Oliveto. 

Ars est celare artem, the ancients used to say, 
but we are coming to see that the problem is 
how to conceal not art, but Nature. The 
simple expedient of rank distortion or pure 
abstraction, by which so many modern artists 
have attempted to succeed, is an evasion rather 
than a solution of the difficulty. 

Mr. Morley’s methods, tempered as they are 
with a subtle sense of humour, seem to me to be 
on saner lines, and now that “ the Chantrey ” 
have given official recognition to them, his 
merits as one of our most accomplished, most 
delightful, and most original artists are likely 
to find the wider appreciation they deserve. 
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THE BATTLE OF SOLEBAY 


The Dutch Fleet Approaching. 


By Francis Poyntz 


ENGLISH TAPESTRIES-—II 


By W. G. 
HEN Sir Sackville Crow took over 
the Mortlake Manufactory after the 
Restoration, he approved of the 
cartoons of the Triumph of Julius 
Cesar, after Mantegna, which were begun by 
order of the Commonwealth, and a set was 
woven for Charles II. The subject was con- 
sidered one of the most popular in English 
tapestry, the others being Hero and Leander, 
the Horses (both by Francis Cleyn), and Vul- 
can and Venus, while the Acts of the Apostles 
and Children Playing, or ‘““ The Naked Boys,” 
were also in vogue. The beautiful tapestries 
of the last-named subject, in Holyrood Palace 
have the same borders as the Maps of English 
Counties woven at the Barcheston manufac- 
tory (see Article I), which suggests not only 
an early date, but some connection between 
the two centres of tapestry weaving. 
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We illustrate “ The Triumphal Car of 
Julius Cesar” from the probably unique set 
belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch. Another 
series once at Burley-on-the-Hill disappeared 
long ago. From the Duke’s collection also 
comes the beautiful “‘ Children Playing by a 
Vine and Fruit Trees,” from old designs attri- 
buted to Giulio Romano. Under Sir Sack- 
ville Crow tapestry-weaving reached a very 
high degree of excellence, especially in colour 
and breadth of effect. In his correspondence 
Sir Sackville shows extraordinary knowledge 
of the technique, materials, and price of 
tapestry, not only of Mortlake making, but of 
other centres in England and abroad. Like 
every true artist, however, his strongest point 
was not finance, and in 1667 he resigned 
“* Finding that busines without his Majestie’s 
encouradgement rather a burden than a benne- 












fitt to mee to keepe itt upp in that perfection I 
found and made itt... . I layed itt att his 
Majestie’s feete.”’ 

The manufactory then passed into the 
hands of the Earl of Craven and others, but 
only for a few months, the new patentees being 
Henry, afterwards Viscount, Brouncker and 
the Earl of Sunderland. They conveyed it to 
Ralph, afterwards Earl and Duke of, Montagu, 
whose property it remained for about seven- 
teen years, part of which period it was under 
the management of his sister, Lady Harvey, 


English Tapestries 





1641? The atelier of William Benood was 
situated in Lambeth, evidently near Chelsea. 
Sir Sackville Crow recommended his work in 
competition with that of Mortlake for a com- 
mission to the Countess of Rutland in 1670. 
His contract and his tapestries of Vulcan 
and Venus are still extant. The latter are of 
very great merit, the shading is of extreme 
simplicity, the drawing very good, while the 
use of colour recalls some of the fifteenth- 
century peculiarities. Several tapestries bear 
the inscription “ made in Lambeth,” notably, 





INDO-CHINESE SUBJECTS Formerly at Glensham 
By Fohn Vanderbank 


wife of Sir Daniel Harvey. In 1691, the rights 
of the manufactory were vested in a company, 
“The Tapestry Makers of England,” which 
was apparently unsuccessful, for, in 1703, the 
weaving of tapestry at Mortlake came to an end. 

In the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury several Mortlake weavers or their de- 
scendants set up workshops in or near London. 
One of the earliest was William Benood, a 
surname familiar in the early records of 
Mortlake, and were not two of them—Jan and 
Wiellim—treported to the Dutch community in 
London for laxity in religious observances in 





the “ Cassandra” panel in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and the three hangings in 
Hartwell House, representing columns swathed 
with floral stems in caryatid borders. “‘ The 
Horses,” a design by Francis Cleyn, was also 
woven at Lambeth. 

Another London workshop was set up by 
Stephen Demay, or de May, who worked for 
Lord Nottingham for several years in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
correspondence published by Miss Pearl Finch 
shows that Stephen was employed enlarging 
the dimensions of five tapestries of the Triumph 
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of Julius Cesar, supplying borders to the Hero 
and Leander series, now at Burley-on-the-Hill, 
and in a great reconstruction involving addi- 
tions to the Acts of the Apostles which is still 
extant. Demay had a commission for a series of 
the Months, for Lord Nottingham, and in 1701 
he wrote that he was in want of work, and had to 
“send mans away” for lack of money while 
several weavers played for want of work. Part 
of a set of hangings of the Months, signed 
S. D. M.—his initials—appeared in a London 
auction room in 1923. More successful were 
the Poyntz workshops which had the patronage 
of the Crown. 
Thomas 
Poyntz execu- 
ted a set of 
three hang- 
ings wrought 
with gold for 
the Queen’s 
apartments at 
Windsor, for 
which he re- 
ceived {8 Ios. 
per ell, when 
the corres- 
ponding price 
of Mortlake ta- 
pestry would 
have been 
about 2§s. 
Three tapes- 
tries, repre- 
senting the 
naval battle 
of Solebay, 
one having the 
royal cipher 
of James II in the border, bear his signature, 
which appears also in tapestries showing 
the field labours of the Months. Was it he or 
his relation, Francis Poyntz, yeoman arras- 
worker of the Great Wardrobe, who was thus 
stigmatized by Sir Sackville Crow in 1670— 
“He hath not one good peice of painting or 
designe by him, besides a deare prateing 
fellow that knowes not what good worke is” ? 
At that time Sir Sackville was in the Fleet 
prison for debtors, and may have been jealous 
of a successful rival in a powerful position, for 
Francis Poyntz was the weaver of the portraits 
of the Kings and Queens; that is, James I and 
Anne of Denmark, Charles I and Henrietta 


By permission of the Duke of Buccleuch 
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Maria with Christian of Denmark, the subject 
of a tapestry now at Houghton; another series 
of the Battle of Solebay in Hampton Court 
Palace, herein illustrated ; subjects of Children, 
signed F. P. Hatton Garden, and other com- 
missions from the Crown. 

Tapestries produced by the chief weaver in 
the Great Wardrobe have been alluded to. 
They were often signed by him, and bear the 
name of the locality of the workshop and 
Wardrobe. That institution was for a long 
time situated in a house near Puddle Wharf, 
Blackfriars ; after the Great Fire of London it 
was lodged in 
the Savoy; in 
1679 it came 
to Hatton 
Garden, and 
in 1685 it was 
removed to 
Great Queen 
Street, be- 
tween Lin- 
coln’s Inn 
Fields and 
Drury Lane. 
To it came, 
shortly after 
the advent of 
William III,a 
very clever 
Belgian weav- 
er, John Van- 
derbank, who 
from that per- 
iod until 1728 
was its chief 
weaver or 
** yeoman.” 

The unfailing regularity with which he drew 
his pay for work in the Great Wardrobe makes 
it difficult to understand how Vanderbank or 
any other “‘ yeoman ” before or after him found 
time to execute so many tapestries for outside 
clients. For up and down England there are 
tapestries by Vanderbank. On one occasion his 
wife, Sarah, dealt with the account and receipt. 
Several copies of the Gobelin tapestries of 
the Elements, scenes from peasant life in the 
manner of Teniers; armorial tapestries, and a 
number of hangings showing Indian scenes dis- 
posed in the characteristic composition of lac- 
quer decoration are his most common subjects. 
He was apparently the originator of this style. 
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Probably 
the most STEREO 
beautiful Eng- [Rigg eee 
lish tapestries tL) errr 
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are four pan- 
els in Ham 
House, the 
property of 
Lord Dysart, 
one of which, 
bearing the 
name of the 
weaver, Brad- 
shaw, we are 
permitted to 
reproduce. 
The treatment 
is frankly pic- 
torial and 
under the in- 
fluence of 
the French 
school, while 
the colour is 
refined and 
delicate, and, 
what is a great 
rarity in tapes- 
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ures have 
been “‘lifted ” 
from pictures by Watteau and other French 
artists. English Hunting subjects and some 
furniture coverings bear the signature of this 
capable and original tapissier. 

Equally pictorial in their treatment are the 
tapestries signed by Paul Saunders of the 
Great Wardrobe, Poland Street, Soho, repre- 
senting Eastern scenes from cartoons under the 
inspiration of Le Prince. They are reminiscent 
of contemporary Beauvais tapestries in general 
effect, and are splendid decoration in fitting 
surroundings. The specimen we illustrate 
from the set belonging to the Duke of North- 
umberland at Alnwick shows the peculiar 
charm of a Saunders’ tapestry. It is dated 
1758. He died in 1770. The Fulham work- 
shop set up about 1750 by Peter Parisot had 
but a short life though full of promise. The 
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list of the sale 
of the stock in 
1755 suggests 
that the work 
done there was 
mostly carpets 
and tapestry 
furniture 
coverings, 
though the 
bold scheme 
set forth by its 
founder leaves 
the regret that 
it did not have 
a longer trial. 
The orna- 
mental and 
floral tapestry 
illustrated 
from the 
Victoria and 
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different bor- 
der to the 
panels at 
Grimsthorpe, 
the property 
of the Earl of 
Ancaster, 
which were 
made for Sir 
Gilbert 
Heathcote by J. Morris in 1723. 
Although it does not fall strictly within the 
literal limits of these articles it may not be 
amiss briefly to record the progress of the art 
in Ireland. The tradition that a colony of 
Flemish weavers were installed at Kilkenny by 
Piers, Earl of Ormonde and Ossory, in the 
early sixteenth century, is widely spread. The 
first recognized manufactory was set up in 
1666 by a State grant to Colonel Richard 
Lawrence at Chapelizod near Dublin. He 
relinquished the patent to Christopher Lovett 
in 1677, who was succeeded by his widow. 
The troubled times proved too strong for the 
industry, and in 1689 John Lovett came to Eng- 
land with thirty-eight pieces of Irish tapestry to 
dispose of. It was the end of the Royal Manu- 
factory. The art in Ireland, however, was not 
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dead, for in about 1738 Robert Baillie, of 
Dublin, received a commission to weave six 
tapestries for the new Irish Parliament. Two 
only, representing the Battle of the Boyne and the 
Siege of Londonderry, were completed, and are 
still extant in the Bank of Ireland. The weaver 
was John Van Beaver. The last mention of an 
Irish tapestry weaver seems to be in 1768. 

From the late eighteenth century until well 
into the second half of the nineteenth tapestry 
weaving in England was at a low ebb. 

What we may call the organized revival of 
tapestry making in England in modern times 
was the installation of a body of weavers 
from the Continent at Old Windsor in-1881 
under the patronage of Prince Leopold and a 
wealthy clientéle. Panels were woven from 
modern designs mostly historical, of which 
four are in the Guildhall, London, and repre- 
sent the Battle of Aylesford, the Opening of 
the Royal Exchange, the City Champion, and 
a Tournament on Londen Bridge. The 
manufactory lasted about ten years. 

In the same year William Morris set up his 
famous workshop at Merton Abbey near 
London. He threw himself heart and soul 
into the art, and in the designs of Burne-Jones 
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he found an opportunity unequalled since the 
early days of the craft. One triumph succeeded 
another—the Star of Bethlehem, David in- 
structing Solomon, the History of the Holy 
Grail, the Praising Angels and Ministering 
Angels. These were distinctive and fit for the 
foundation of a grand school, and as such it 
was recognized on the Continent. Messrs. 
Morris are now engaged on a set of war 
memorial tapestries, the subject being the Life 
of St. George, for Eton College Chapel, and 
the first hanging was completed in June, 
1924. The series is from cartoons by the 
Hon. Mrs. Akers-Douglas, a keen student of 
the early Flemish school of painting. 

With the later revival of interest in the 
applied arts, tapestry weaving has come into 
favour throughout the kingdom. In Ireland, 
Miss Evelyn Gleeson has again brought to life 
the spirit of the old Royal Manufactory, 
through the Dun Emer Guild, Dublin; while 
the old Edinburgh workshop was revived in 
1912 the Marquis of Bute established a manu- 
factory at Corstorphine, Edinburgh, under the 
organization and direction of the writer, until 
the whole weaving staff left for the battlefields, 
where the two original weavers died. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT PRINTS 





By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 


Hon. Fellow Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 


MR. GILES’S NEW COLOUR PRINT 


HE original colour-print is gradually 

winning its way to the consideration 

of collectors and the keepers of prints 

in the public museums; its decorative 
value for the wall is becoming more widely 
appreciated, and at last it has been recognized 
by the Royal Academy as a work of art worthy 
to hang among the black and white prints. 
And these results are very largely due to the 
artistic practice and stimulating enthusiasm of 
Mr. William Giles. One of the earliest to 
become accomplished with the Japanese method 
on wood-blocks, he has evolved his own 
method with metal plates etched in relief, and 
all his art, all his craft, is directed to the 
mastery of colour-beauty in the print. The 
beautiful print which is reproduced here in 
colours, “‘ Sic Transit Gloria Mundi,” is Mr. 
Giles’s latest achievement, and since it repre- 
sents certain modifications of his original 
technique, which I have described in detail more 
than once elsewhere, it may be interesting to note 
them here. For his printing medium he reverts 
to the use of powdered colours mixed with 
water and a little rice or starch paste, as when 
he printed from wood-blocks, discarding now 
the poppy-oil for binding his colours. Then 
he no longer depends entirely upon chemical 
action to bite the plates in full relief, but does 
not hesitate to use a graver or a jigger for 
grounding void spaces, thus getting fine, 
shallow lines, which he can flood with a wash 
of water-colour. Subtle variations in the 
printing Mr. Giles obtains by using less water 
and adding a little glycerine. This has the 
double advantage of allowing an extremely thin 
film of colour and beneficially retarding the 
drying process ; while glycerine is exceptionally 
useful in printing, because it assists the colour 
in permeating the fibre of the paper. Very 
thin films of colour he invariably applies with 
a dabber, never a roller, while for large sur- 
faces he uses brush washes of colour. This 
superb decorative representation of the pea- 
cock flaunting the chromatic splendour of his 
outspread tail, while his mate, all unheeding, 


devotes her attention to the unconsidered 
trifles of the lawn, is the result of many 
superimposed printings from six plates. The 
first incorporates the essential spirit, the motive, 
of the print with its large masses of colour, the 
emerald-green lawn, and the peacock-green of 
the outspread tail across which the sunlight 
glints, transmuting it to gold and bronze. The 
other five plates embody the jewelled detail of 
the feathers, gold and bronze, two plates being 
reserved for light and dark tones of green, and 
one for the blue breast and iris eyes. The 
maker of colour-prints must have the painter’s 
vision, the painter’s art, yet he has to submit 
his conception of beauty to a discipline of 
emotion involved in distributing the colours 
and shapes of his design among a given number 
of plates, and divining their exact adjustment 
to the imagined artistic result. No form of 
work of art, therefore, conforms more nearly 
to Whistler’s dictum, “ finished from the 
beginning,” and the artist needs to hit the 
bull’s-eye at his first aim. Mr. Giles has done 
it in this beautiful production, but then he 
usually does, for he is a master of the colour- 
print, and so he communicates his own joy in 
the colour-music that Nature sings to him. 


MR. W. P. ROBINS AT HIS BEST 


In ‘‘ Monkton,” his latest etching, Mr. 
Robins gives us of his very best, and here with 
the pure bitten line he shows us a sunny Kentish 
landscape that any Englishman, wherever he 
might see it, could not fail to recognize as un- 
questionably a bit of his homeland, and feel 
proud of the fact. Two “immemorial elms” 
in full leaf, glorious trees taking the sun beauti- 
fully, dominate the foreground, and how the 
etcher has revelled in drawing their noble 
forms and branching intricacies, expressing 
the rich tonality of the deep shadows with his 
needle, entirely unaided by the dry-point. And 
no less have his needle and acid triumphed over 
the objects that mark the distances, and those 
that link them: the thatched shed in the 
shadow of the trees, and the hay-rick nearby, 
with the men at work there, the hay cart, the 
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elm in the middle distance that carries the eye 
away across the sun-suffused landscape to the 
far distance, where one discerns a village with 
its church, a tall, smoking chimney, a farm- 
stead. In the sky a few pale lines assist the 
sense of aerial space, and a lovely summer day. 
This beautiful and masterly print should be 
a collector’s joy. On the wall its serenity 
would forbid us to grumble at the weather, but 
it might induce us to forget our umbrellas. 


MR. BLAMPIED’S NEW PRINTS 


When Mr. Blampied was a small boy on a 
Jersey farm he began instinctively to draw 
cattle and the men that worked with them, and 
now, with his graphic mastery and experience, 
such subjects continue to interest him wherever 
he may see them. Lately he has been in the 
Basque country, and among the bullock carts 
and their drivers in the harbour at St. Sebastian 
he has seen things he could not help drawing. 
Happily, “‘ Harbour Scene”’ has reminded him 
that for such vivacious draughtsmanship as his 
the etching-needle is a good and sympathetic 
friend, and this excellent plate proves it. Here 
is a steamship alongside the quay being un- 
loaded, and the bullock carts are here to do the 
carrying. One in the background is receiving 
its freight from a crane. The bullocks are 
taking their feed of hay from the back of 
another in waiting, while in the foreground 
one cart fully laden is ready to depart, the 
cattle looking as dour as their driver. In 
“Lunch Hour,” reproduced, Mr. Blampied, 
with his dry-point, nowadays his favourite 
medium, has caught a moment of fun among 
the bullock-drivers in their hour of ease, and 
with the spirit of it he vitalizes the scene. In 
a sort of courtyard adjoining the harbour the 
bullocks and the men are resting in their 
several ways, and one is provoking the easy 
laughter of three of his comrades by making 
another the butt of his personal chaff, though 
the object of it sardonically refuses to see any 
humour in it. The artist has admirably 
individualized the laughing expression in each 
face as well as the characteristic way in which 
each man takes his ease. A print full of 
pictorial spirit, with its light and shade happily 
balanced. 


A BRILLIANT NEW DRY-POINT BY MR. RUSHBURY 


“* La Rochelle ” is certainly one of the very 
best prints Mr. Henry Rushbury has ever 
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given us. Handling his dry-point, as always, 
with mastery, and knowing exactly how to 
achieve with it those linear accents of tone 
which respond to his searching and com- 
manding draughtsmanship, he presents to us 
with fine controlling design the living aspect of 
the place in the warm sunshine. If one feels 
in the graphic conception of the buildings the 
inspiration of Mr. Bone to visual precision, one 
feels also that Mr. Rushbury’s sureness of 
pictorial vision and selective record is one of 
the principal factors of his artistic personality. 
“La Rochelle ” is a masterly piece of work, 
and, I hear, the collectors are greedy 
for it. 


OROVIDA’S ‘“‘ MAN AND BEAST ” 


Miss Orovida, although working with line- 
etching and aquatint, stands apart from all the 
other etchers of the day by reason of her 
originality of manner, choice of subject, and 
the purely decorative aim of her prints. For 
some years now, like her friend Miss Elsie 
Henderson, she has made wild beasts her 
special study, drawing them on the copper- 
plate with sensitive draughtsmanship and a 
fine etched line, adding occasionally flat tones 
of aquatint. Lately her designs have become 
more frankly decorative, and in her latest 
print, ‘‘ Man and Beast,” reproduced here in 
its third and final state, she has used for the 
motive of a rhythmical design a conflict 
between human and brute force. A fierce 
panther has sprung on to a terrified plunging 
horse and, with wide open roaring mouth and 
claws distended, is grappling the rider, a man 
of Mongolian type, who is just about to stick 
his dagger into the beast’s back. There is 
wonderful vitality in the design, the decorative 
purpose of which is seen in the rhythmical 
arrangement of the contours of man, horse, 
and beast, curve responding to curve, lines 
answering lines, while mass balances mass, 
where aquatint makes its appearance. But 
she introduces the ordinary “ dust-ground ” 
tones only in the third state, emphasizing with 
them the curious globular aquatint effect 
which first appears in the second state and is 
Orovida’s own. This is particularly useful in 
suggesting the coat of the beast, though its 
effectiveness for the background is not, per- 
haps, quite so happy in juxtaposition. 


(See Plates 1 to 4, facing page 120.) 
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A STUDY OF THE RELATIONS OF 


POETRY AND MUSIC 


THE RELATION BETWEEN POET AND COMPOSER : 
WHAT HAS POETRY DONE FOR MUSIC? 
WHAT HAS MUSIC DONE FOR POETRY ? 


By HERBERT 


WANT to examine the nature of the 

relation existing between Poetry and 

Music, particularly in the form of song, 

which is, strictly speaking, nothing more 
than the melodic line carrying the poet’s words 
from which it sprang. 

Every composer, worthy of being so-called, 
is also a poet, using, as his medium of expres- 
sion, musical sounds of various shapes and 
colours, instead of words—words musical or 
less musical, but always expressive—as used by 
the poet in his verse. 

In these days when, in every path of life, 
everybody is a specialist, it need be in no way 
surprising if, in art, the tendency be found to 
lie in the direction of a sterner demarcation of 
the boundaries within which an artist, be he 
poet, painter, or musician, exercises his talents ; 
and, more than that, towards the circumscrib- 
ing of his very outlook upon the other arts, or 
even the other branches of the art with which 
he is not immediately engaged. This is no new 
thing, but the natural continuation and exten- 
sion of similar processes that have obtained in 
the past. 

As musical sound became more and more a 
thing of beauty, and grew to be an art in its 
own right, independent of words, and therefore 
independent of the human voice for its utter- 
ance, the composer, within the immediate 
scope of the art of Song, drew to his assistance 
an ever-increasing number of instruments, and 
provided them with parts, or voices, which he 
endowed with ever-increasing value and signifi- 
cance, thus growing to rely for his means of 
expression less and less upon the actual words 
of the poet, or upon the poet’s arrangement of 
them. 

Indeed, in much modern music composed 
for the voice in the company of many instru- 
ments, the significance of the poet’s lines is 
expressed in the orchestra, and his actual words 
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freely sacrificed, or lost in a delicious volume of 
complex sound that, for the composer at least, 
expresses the same idea. 

Despite the common parentage of the 
sister arts of Music and Poetry, they have 
in their practice become specialized, drifted 
apart, and their authors have arrived at a 
position not far removed from mutual dis- 
trust. Let us then inquire what each of 
these two arts has done for the other in its 
passage down the ages, drawing our illustra- 
tions, as far as possible, from this country, 
and not stepping beyond its confines except 
when compelled. 


What, then, has Poetry done for Music ? 


The poets have written many beautiful 
things of it, probably more than of their own 
art of Poetry. While not generally sharing 
with the painter his intimate appreciation of 
music, poets have almost invariably welcomed 
its alliance with their poems. Yet their judg- 
ment to-day, founded upon not infrequent 
experience, is that music, while perhaps not 
lacking the capacity for expressing the meaning 
of their lines, has come to treat the lines 
themselves with scant respect—indeed, to 
thrust them into the background, if not to 
drown them utterly in waves of musical 
sound. But the poet’s art consists in the 
expression of esthetic experience, by words 
specially chosen, and arranged in the poet’s 
special way; and the sacrifice by the com- 
poser of these latter means to expression is 
both unfair to the poet and niggardly to us, 
the audience. 

This is no new thing; yet poets, in spite of 
it, have continued to treat the art of music 
generously ; there is scarcely one who has not 
joyed to glorify it; indeed the very thought of 
it seems to stir their inspiration. 

One recalls Oberon’s lines to Puck, re- 
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minding him how once together they heard a 
mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 


Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the seamaid’s music. 


And one could fill a small book with the 
delicious evidence of Shakespeare’s love and 
understanding of music. 


Then Milton, in [Allegro : 


And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse ; 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out. 


The consideration of how far it is the actual 
music that has been poets’ inspiration, and how 
far it has been a poet’s own ideal of what music 
should be, would be interesting to follow ; take, 
for instance, these lines of Keats’, from his 


Ode on a Grecian Urn : 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 


Here we have a music born in the poet’s 
mind and heard of no mortal ear. On the other 
hand, it could have been nothing but a real 
experience that caused Shelley to note how 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory. 


And I regret that his poem, To Constantia, 
singing, expressing an ecstasy of joy in music, 
is too long to be quoted here. 

I do not imagine that music meant anything 
very profound to Longfellow, although from 
one of the most beautiful lines in Evangeline, he 
seems to have had a vision of its possibilities : 


When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of 
exquisite music. 


Tennyson sometimes brought music vividly 
into his poetry; but more often he used a 
reference to it with an effect as of tender 
colour ; and indeed tenderness would appear to 
be the quality he sought in it, and found in it. 
One feels that for him it is ever 


Music that lightlier on the spirit lies 
Than petals of blown roses on the grass. 
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The music of 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 


in The Princess, is really less music than an 
added note of colour to the sunset splendour 
that falls on the castle wall. 

Robert Browning, who probably had a 
more intimate knowledge of the art of music 
than any other poet of his era, gave it, in his 
works, probably less of pictorial consideration 
than any of them. But he had his ideal music, 
too ; take these lines from Abt Vogler : 


The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard. 


And again, in Pauline, he hymns a high 
attribute of music, exquisitely tender : 


My life has not been that of those whose heaven 
Was lampless, save when poetry shone out. 
* * * 


For music (which is earnest of a heaven, 
Seeing we know emotions strange by it, 

Not else to be revealed) is like a voice, 

A low voice calling fancy, as a friend, 

To the green woods in the gay summer time : 
And she fills all the way with dancing shapes 
Which have made painters pale, and they go on 
Till stars look at them and winds call to them 
As they leave life’s path for the twilight world 
Where the dead gather. 


Swinburne often made use of music, but 
less in the vital thought of the poem than as 
part of its magical verbal music. There, 
however, his use of it is individual, and often 
suffuses the lines as with some subtle exotic 
dye. Take this from A Ballad of Life : 


She held a little cithern by the strings, 

Shaped heartwise, strung with subtle-coloured hair 
Of some dead lute player 

That in dead years had done delicious things. 


Turning to W. B. Yeats, there is a sugges- 
tion, in his lines on his longed-for peace in 
The Lake Isle of Innisfree, of what is probably 
his own ideal of music : 


And I shall have some peace there, 

For peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning, 
To whom the cricket sings ; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, 

And noon a purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnets’ wings. 


Amongst other poets of to-day that find 
their ideal music in Nature, rather than in art, 
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is W. F. Harvey. His poem, Meditation 
Among the Trees, begins thus : 


Sweetness of birdsong shall fall upon my heart, 
Shall fall upon my heart ; 
Nor will I strive to mimic 
The beauty that I find, 
But lie in a dream and open wide my heart, 
And let the song of the birds sink down into 
my mind. 

In John Masefield’s poems we find the 
frequent use of music for illustration; but 
perhaps this verse from Her Heart reveals, 
more convincingly than many another example 
of its employment, his innate comprehension of 
the nature of music : 


Her heart is always doing lovely things, 
Filling my wintry mind with simple flowers, 

Playing sweet tunes on my untuned strings, 
Delighting all my undelightful hours. 


She plays me like a lute, what tune she will, 

No string in me but trembles at her touch, 
Shakes into sacred music, or is still, 

Trembles or stops, or swells, her skill is such. 


Examples could easily be multiplied 
indeed one’s difficulty is rather what to omit 
of the multitude of lover-like and in-seeing 
things, that the poets have written about music. 

It could probably not be maintained that 
poetry has taught music to be expressive ; for 
music began by being expressive before it 
became an art; but poetry has pointed the way 
to its uttermost heights of expressiveness, 
with wondrous words, in themselves most 
musical ; while Music, like a naughty child, has 
not infrequently disdained the proffered aid, 
and thinking to better the instruction, has 
grasped the poet’s thought and let his words 
sink, full five fathoms deep, in waves of sound. 

Let us inquire how this has come about, 
and try to find out how musicians have requited 
all the generous appreciation of their art that 
poets have given it. 


W, hat, then, since poets ceased to be their own 
musical interpreters, has music done for poetry ? 


I do not propose to pursue the musical 
adventures of song through the ages from, say, 
David to Debussy—from David, chanting to 
his harp with its half-dozen strings, to De- 
bussy, with his singers and his orchestra of a 
hundred players—though in the interim it has 
passed through some stony places. Let it 
suffice that of David’s music we know nothing, 
and it would be a fruitless task to press an 
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inquiry into “ how many notes a sackbut has, 
and whether shawms have strings.” 

So we will lightly skip over the great wall of 
Plainsong, the organization of which—begun 
by Ambrose in the fourth century—one might 
almost imagine to have been undertaken for 
the purpose of excluding the amateur from the 
realm of cultivated music; and, allowing the 
eleventh-century troubadours of France and 
Spain, the twelfth-century minnesingers, the 
fourteenth-century meistersingers of Germany, 
and the Italian cantori of the same epoch to go 
in peace—seeing that they all created both 
verses and music, and cannot therefore be much 
blamed if they occasionally slew either one 
with the other—we may indulge ourselves with 
a running jump into Italy in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century; for there, in an austere 
atmosphere dominated by Palestrina, though 
somewhat tempered, outside the schools, by 
the lighter-heartedness of folk-music chiefly 
imported from France, Germany, and the Low 
Countries—Art-song began to quicken. Using 
the term of art-song, for want of a better, to 
differentiate it from folk-song and part-song, 
its originator was Vincenzio Galilei; its first 
composition is said to have been the immediate 
result of some trouble at a wedding festivity, 
when the dry music performed was so little in 
step with the joviality of the occasion, that a 
party of young amateur musicians proceeded 
to enliven and to scandalize the wedding feast. 
From its inception, art-song was given an 
instrumental accompaniment, as was the folk- 
song of the period : it was termed moncdia, the 
melody being centred in a single voice, instead 
of being distributed between several parts. 
The viol family had been developed in the 
preceding century, and the viola was the instru- 
ment chosen to accompany Galilei’s first efforts 
of monodic music. The composer’s idea was 
to make his music dramatically expressive of 
the words, and let them retain their full 
oratorical value when sung, that being im- 
possible in the contrapuntal forms of musical 
composition normal to the period, all of which 
were securely hedged about with prickly rules 
and regulations. As such a thing as this had 
not been attempted before, the cognoscenti at 
once saw, and said, that it could not be done at 
all; but as Galilei, now joined by Caccini, 
obstinately persisted in doing it to the satis- 
faction of many people, the contrapuntists 
(they being practically the whole musical 
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profession of the day) set up an active oppo- 
sition. Galilei hit back with vigour, a very 
pretty quarrel followed, but it was not until 
the succeeding seventeenth century had grown 
to middle-age that monodia seems to have been 
generally recognized as a legitimate form of 
art-composition. 

One of Galilei’s early experiments was the 
setting to music of Dante’s lines, in The Inferno, 
relating to the death of Count Ugolino. The 
idea of giving an oratorical rendering of words 
in expressive music being but half-fledged, his 
music was probably not such as we should 
to-day consider very expressive of the subject. 
It is recorded that he sang this tragic incident 
“very pleasingly”; but that may, of course, 
have been merely a popular critical cliché of the 
day. Taking, then, Galilei’s work as the 
starting point of the art of song as we know it, 
we see that his ideal, was, mutatis mutandis, 
similar to that we have with us to-day, i.e., the 
original ideal of lyric art, developed to the full 
extent of the development obtaining in the two 
arts involved in it. We, however, have to-day 
the advantage of finding in the art of music, as 
we have it, something more supple than Galilei 
could well have imagined in his most enthusi- 
astic dreams. : 

Let us see how composers have lived up to 
the ideal. 

The end of the sixteenth century saw the 
art of song carried forward, and great progress 
made in it by Caccini and Monteverdi in Italy, 
and in England by John Dowland, some of 
whose songs are in the highest degree ex- 
pressive of the words used. Dowland, by the 
way, like both Caccini and Galilei, was not 
only a cause of singing in others, but was 
himself a singer. 

In Italy, the growth of opera—the national 
musical art, loved and understood, according to 
certain national standards, not only by the man 
in the street but also by the man in the cellar— 
served, if not to retard the progress of the art 
of song in that country, at least to divert 
attention from its development qua song. 

In the seventeenth century, Thomas Ford 
and Henry Lawes carried on the idea, but 
made little real advance, despite the fact of the 
latter being praised by Milton and Waller for 
his sympathetic settings of their lines. 

In Germany, Heinrich Albert was the first 
to adopt this form of composition. He set his 
own verses to music, and was successful in his 
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day, but German music of his day had stiffness 
as of music grown rheumatic in the cloisters. 

Our own Henry Purcell follows, and 
although many of his songs composed for stage 
use show signs of a set device to which the 
words had to be fitted, this great composer, 
together with his contemporary Lulli, in 
France, triumphantly carried forward the ideal 
of the significant musical expression of the 
poet’s words. Purcell’s songs were generally 
written with nothing more than a figured bass 
to indicate the harmony, but a full part for 
another instrument, generally violin or flute. 
He was content to leave to the discretion of the 
accompanist the decision as to whether he filled 
in the harmonies on the organ, the harpsi- 
chord, or the theorbo, and centred himself 
upon the consideration of an expressive vocal 
line. 

During the eighteenth century, with its 
outstanding figures of Scarlatti, Bach, Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, and Mozart, the ideal of song 
seems to have suffered a sea-change ; for, as the 
century advanced, the art of music developed 
a selfishness that sought to absorb within itself 
the whole interest of a song. How far the 
formality of the verse of the age, with its 
starched periods, tended to drive composers in 
that direction is of course a matter of opinion, 
but the fact remains that the poet’s words came 
to play a part of dwindling importance relative 
to the musical setting of them. 

To choose a single example, Handel, who 
exercised so great an influence on the develop- 
ment of music in this country, made a practice 
of composing melodies without words, making 
use of them for songs or arias when the 
opportunity arose, frequently with little regard 
to the character of the words, or to the shape of 
the poet’s verse. Hence the occurrence of so 
many musical misfits, entailing tiresome repe- 
tition of words and phrases. Such an instance 
is found in his beautiful air, “‘O sleep, why 
dost thou leave me?” in Semele. Here we 
find a single word, or rather, a single syllable of 
it, spread over five separate musical phrases. 
Such a proceeding is indefensible, except on 
the old ground of “ authority,” which is, in 
this case, genius, that knows no law and 
justifies its iniquitous proceedings by the sheer 
beauty of the result. 

It would be absurd to imagine that had 
Handel so desired, he could not readily have 
made musical phrases to fit any significance of 
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words ; no, it was the ideal of the age that had 
changed. One need not multiply instances, as 
this one suffices ; for what is true of Handel is 
true, in greater or less degree, of all the other 
masters of song of that period, and in some 
cases, as in the example quoted, the very 
nobility of the spirit of the music is its own 
justification. But none the less, even though it 
be a lovely piece of concerted music, wherein 
words and syllables are used whose sounds and 
edges serve to give point and accent to the 
vocal phrases, if it be not also in truth a sensi- 
tive musical expression of the poet’s words that 
have to be sung to it, it does not succeed, gua 
song, in being a work of art. 

In this manner the eighteenth century 
handed on to the nineteenth an ideal of song- 
writing different again from that received by it 
from the seventeenth, and as the dubious 
influence of the Rossini - Bellini - Donizetti 
school of Italian opera overran Europe, words 
became, for the purposes of song, little more 
than pegs on which to hang vocal embroideries. 
True, that the operatic school developed in the 
singer a superb vocal technique; but as the 
singer was content to sing words of incredible 
triviality, it only tended to engender artifici- 
ality. The baneful influence showed itself in 
the English songs of the first half of the 
nineteenth century ; and it comes to this, that 
in that epoch, the genius of Schubert notwith- 
standing, the art of music, debased by the 
operatic school, declared its independence of 
poetry, the musical barque grew weary of its 
freight of words, and judging gold too weighty 
to be carried conveniently, incontinently 
pitched it overboard. 

This independence was claimed in a spirit 
quite different from that which prompts certain 
schools of composition to-day to maintain that 
the only thing that prevents opera being really 
dramatic is the bother of the words. 

The authority of opera makes itself felt, if 
only by mere bulk, in every branch of the vocal 
art, and it is to Richard Wagner, as much 
as to Robert Schumann working from a 
totally different angle, that we owe the redirec- 
tion of the flight of song towards its lyrical 
ideal. 

Poetry once more being restored to some- 
thing of its rightful position in song, and finding 
itself again expressed in it, it would be easy to 
enumerate a hundred examples of wellnigh 
perfectly expressive vocal line. In too many 
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cases, however, instrumental accompaniment, 
that had been growing in importance, in 
expressiveness, and also in volume, tended to 
overpower the voice, and to obscure its 
beauties and its finer expressiveness; so that 
concerted vocal music often degenerated into a 
struggle for pre-eminence between voice and 
instrument, utterly destructive of all beauty of 
voice, the music in effect overwhelming the 
words, instead of allowing them to float in it 
and reveal their beauty. 

So once more the ideal of song, as we see 
it handed from the nineteenth century to the 
twentieth, is observed to have undergone a 
radical change, a change in the angle of view of 
the composer, for we find him once more fully 
alive to the significance of the poetry he is 
dealing with, and only too willing to delve into 
the very heart of its meaning. In his re-utter- 
ance of it, however, he seems too often to 
undervalue the poet’s subtleties of form, the 
reflex action of the poet’s verbal music, and is, 


therefore, apt to lose it in expressing the — 


meaning in his own music. 

I have said it would not be difficult to quote 
a hundred examples of the perfect re-utterance 
of poets’ lines in music; but for every one of 
that hundred, there are a hundred examples of 
the composer’s setting out, utterly devoid of 
any intention of considering the poet’s music, 
not even bringing it into his line of sight. 
Granted though it be, that it is the hundred 
examples that bear aloft the banner of lyrical 
art, while the ten thousand others loiter in the 
rear—if not, indeed, taking their ease in 
abandoned camps with dead fires—surely even 
these should at least be able to recognize the 
banner they are supposed to be following, and 
know what is emblazoned upon it. 

It is not too much to say that, saving in 
exceptional cases, the fact of the composer 
having in his mind the necessities and delights 
of the instrumental accompaniment, as forming 
an integral part of his complete concerted 
expression of the poem, debars the voice and 
therefore debars the words, and therefore 
debars the correlation of the sounds of the 
words, the one with the other, from the 
retention of their full expressive value when 
sung; so the answer to our question—what has 
music done for poetry ?—must be that, although 
it has not actually robbed it of its birthright. 
its idea, it has, none the less, filched the fine 
flower of its poetic expression. 
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MUSIC AND MAMMON 


By PERCY COLSON 


HY is it that England stands in 
such poor repute among the musical 
nations? To some extent she is 
paying for the sins of omission of 
another age. If we turn to present conditions 
we find that many of these have been rectified ; 
especially is this so on the creative side. 

Though there are outstanding names on 
the Continent, the general standard of com- 
position in England has little to fear from 
comparison with that of any other country. 
France has in Ravel one of the foremost 
composers of to-day, but few others. Germany 
has produced no one since the generation of 
Strauss and his contemporaries. Russia has 
Stravinsky; and Spain possesses in de Falla 
one composer of genius. We have Sir Edward 
Elgar, and several of our younger men are 
highly gifted, and there are not wanting signs 
pointing to the creation of a distinctly British 
school of composition. 

It is when we turn to the executive side 
that we must put down the soft pedal, and speak 
con sordino ! 

Opera, we have none to speak of. The 
material of our orchestras is magnificent, but 
after a long period of development they have 
been allowed to sink back almost to a raw state 
for want of sufficient enterprise. This country 
is as fertile as any in beautiful voices, but we 
make little use of them except for trashy 
ballads. The schools turn out year by year 
shoals of young instrumentalists, but we do 
not seem to care a jot what happens to them 
afterwards. 

This catalogue of woes might be carried on 
indefinitely, but it all comes to one thing, that 
Mammon is not fulfilling his function. It is 
not a question of aristocracy, for it was rather 
the merchants of Florence, Venice, and, later, 
of Antwerp, who were the art patrons of their 
day, not the aristocrats, who were busy 
swashbuckling. Those merchants, however, 
were merchant princes. We seem to have 
reached an age of merchants who—with some 
notable exceptions—possess the mentality of 
mere shopkeepers. 

In speaking of the attitude of the aristocrats 
of earlier times, I do not wish to suggest that 
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they displayed an utter indifference towards 
Art. On the contrary, composers, orchestras, 
and string quartettes frequently formed part 
of the regular staff of the various Courts 
of Europe, great and small, and of the house- 
holds of the rich nobles. One must admit, 
however, that for the composers this was 
not an ideal state of things. It obliged them 
to write for special occasions and to please 
their patrons ; the natural result being a 
large output of hastily-written, dull, and 
conventional music; and the servile position 
they occupied was apt to deprive all, except 
those of the greatest genius, of that independ- 
ence of spirit without which no creative work 
worth the name can be produced. 

It is when we turn to the United States, a 
nation which Europeans regard as a purely 
commercial one, that we begin to realize how 
far ahead of most of our English millionaires 
are their rich men, in public spirit, generosity, 
and appreciation of the artistic side of life. 
The great Symphony Orchestras of, to mention 
a few cities, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and Cincinatti, are all supported by 
private individuals. The opera houses of New 
York, Boston, and Chicago, which engage the 
greatest artists of the world and give perform- 
ances such as we have not heard here since 
pre-war days, can only exist because each of 
them is supported by a syndicate of million- 
aires who guarantee any deficit, and who 
usually have to find a large sum of money at 
the end of each season. 

All over the country one hears of the 
endowment of orchestras and schools of music. 
In Rochester, N.Y., Mr. George Eastman has 
presented his town with both. I do not think 
that any young musician of promise has to go 
without his chance, so many are the philan- 
thropists who are ready to help him. As an 
example of this American attitude towards 
music, even among quite uneducated people, 
I quote the following passage from Mr. Lewis 
Sinclair’s well-known novel, “ Babbitt.” The 
scene is in the ‘‘ Boosters’ Club,” in the new 
middle western city of Zenith : 


Some of you may think it is out of place here to talk on 
a strictly high-brow and artistic subject, but I want to come 
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out flat-footed and ask you boys to O.K. my proposition of 
a Symphony orchestra for Zenith. Now where a lot of you 
make your mistake, is in assuming that, if you don’t like 
classical music, and all that junk, you ought to oppose it. 
Now I want to confess that, although I am a literary guy 
by profession, I don’t care a rap for all this long-haired 
music, I’d rather listen to a good jazz band any time, than 
to some piece by Beethoven that hasn’t any more tune to 
it than a bunch of fighting cats, and you could not whistle 
to it to save your life; but that is not the point. Culture 
has become as necessary for a city to-day as pavements, 
and bank clearances. It’s culture in theatres and art 
galleries, and so on, brings thousands of visitors to New 
York every year, and, to be frank, for all our splendid 
attainments, we haven’t yet got the culture of New York, 
Chicago, or Boston, or, at least, we don’t get the credit for 
it. The thing to do, as a live bunch of “ go-getters,” is to 
capitalise culture, to go right out and grab it. 


Here in England few of our rich men 
appear to be sufficiently public-spirited to 
trouble about the matter, and consequently we 
are ceasing to count as a musical nation. Our 
orchestras having no endowment, and the 
musicians, being paid separately for each re- 
hearsal and concert, instead of having salaries 
and being able to look forward to pensions as 
is usual in large Continental organizations, 
cannot afford to give sufficient time to the 
preparation of their programmes. The result 
of this is very often a standard of performance 
which would not be tolerated in any other 
great capital. 

It is practically impossible to produce 
new works which require long and careful 
rehearsing, and so the programmes of our 
orchestral concerts have to consist chiefly 
of standard works which can be quickly run 
through. Concert givers, moreover, being 
obliged to make their concerts pay somehow or 
other, naturally engage as soloists the great 
box-office attractions from abroad, and our own 
artistes get very little chance of being heard. 

We have in Albert Sammons one of the 
best quartette leaders in the world, but he has 
no quartette to lead. In Felix Salmond, a 
violoncellist, who, as he was unable to make a 
decent living in England, went to America, 
where he is highly paid and inundated with 
engagements. There is Solomon, who in 
spite of his youth is already among the half- 
dozen or so greatest living pianists, and who 
was recognized as such in Germany, but who 
has not yet been engaged for an orchestral 
concert in the Queen’s Hall. 

We have two critics of international re- 
putation, Ernest Newman, who is now in 
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New York as guest critic of the “ New 
York Evening Post,” and Edwin Evans, who 
did so much to make Debussy and other 
French composers known in England, and 
who has been the constant champion of the 
British composer. Unfortunately, since the 
amalgamation of the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” 
with the “ Evening Standard,” he has no 
paper at all in which to express his views, to 
the great regret and loss of British musicians. 

In regard to opera, apart from the British 
National Opera Company, we have none of any 
importance, and we cannot now afford to pay 
the great Continental artistes. So far as what 
is called “‘ Grand Opera ” is concerned, I do 
not think that this matters a great deal. Our 
English artistes have little: natural capacity for 
it, nor do I think there is any real demand for 
it by the public. When one speaks of “ Opera 
comique,” however, there is quite a different 
story to tell, and I hope to be excused for 
referring to a subject on which I spoke last 
month. 

Our singers are excellent in light opera, 
and give admirable performances of such 
works as the delightful operas of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, “ The Beggar’s Opera,” etc., 
works which have, moreover, the advantage of 
being entirely English in spirit. There can be 
little doubt that were some cultivated and 
musical millionaire to endow a theatre for the 
production of such operas it would be an 
enormous success. An endowment would be 
essential, as, if it were managed on strictly 
commercial lines, it would be necessary to run 
each opera until it ceased to attract the public; 
and what we need is a repertory theatre, which 
would give two or three different operas 
weekly, and also produce a certain number of 
new works from time to time. 

There is an inexhaustible repertory to be 
drawn from in the works of Mozart, Offenbach, 
Johann Strauss, Auber, Messager, etc., not to 
speak of old and new operas by our own com- 
posers. Such a theatre would also provide 
employment for a large number of singers 
and instrumentalists, who are greatly in need 
of regular work. 

I have enlarged on the subject of light 
opera as it is the one in which I am personally 
most interested ; but what couldn’t the London 
Symphony Orchestra do were it to be relieved 
of financial anxiety, given the means to engage 
a permanent conductor of the first rank, and 
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enabled to rehearse its programmes properly ? 
I have heard most of the great orchestras 
of Europe and America, and do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is potentially one of the 
finest in the world, and it has in Mr. W. H. 
Reed a leader who has few equals and no 
superior. 

We have very many rich men who would, 
I am sure, be only too glad to help the cause of 
music once they were convinced of the great 
need which exists, and were shown a way in 
which their help would not only do permanent 
good, but would at the same time raise the 
prestige of this country in Art, and place it 
more on an equality with other countries. It 


is humiliating that England should be sur- 
passed in so important a matter not only 
by France, Austria, Germany, and Russia, 
but also by poorer and smaller countries 
such as Sweden and certain of the Balkan 
States. 

Large sums of money are readily given to 
charity, and to the political parties, and there 
is always an enormous response to appeals for 
funds for a famine or an earthquake in any part 
of the world. Is there not somewhere in 
England a rich man with the intelligence to see 
how great is the part played by music in the 
education and culture of the people, who will 
come to the rescue ? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


JOHN CONSTABLE THE PAINTER, by E. V. Lucas. 
London : Halton & Truscott Smith. Pp. ix+78-+64 plates. 
63s. net. 


This is an admirably produced book, well printed, well 
illustrated, and suitably cased. It contains sixty-four 
plates, all but five of which are reproductions of Con- 
stable’s work. The other five are a portrait of Sir George 
Beaumont, Constable’s patron, by George Dance; The 
Angel appearing to Hagar, by Claude Lorraine; John 
Constable at the age of twenty, by Daniel Gardner; 
Le Printemps, by J. F. Millet; and Rembrandt’s Mill. 
Sixteen of the plates are in colour. About half come at 
the end; the rest are in the body of the book, properly 
mounted on guards. Mr. Lucas has given us a book 
which will appeal to lovers of Constable who do not look 
for too much on the technical side. He freely acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to his two important predecessors, 
Mr. Leslie and Sir Charles Holmes, and tells us that he 
has also made use of the Farington diary, edited by Mr. 
James Greig for “ The Morning Post.” He points out, 
too, that there is a certain appropriateness in the publi- 
cation of a new book on Constable in the year 1924, in 
that it was exactly a hundred years before, in the summer 
of 1824, that Constable’s Hay Wain was exhibited in the 
Louvre. 

In his introductory chapter Mr. Lucas points out that 
what Constable really did was to bring the English people 
face to face with England. He says: “ Had it not been 
for his innovating genius, his uncompromising and un- 
defeatable desire to capture and crystallize Nature’s 
moments rather than her moods, landscape painting all 
the world over would have been a poorer thing; while 
how many Englishmen he must have awakened to the 
beauty of their country. It is difficult for us now, after 
all the years of the new landscape painting, to put ourselves 
in the position of a visitor to the Royal Academy in the 
early eighteen hundreds, and find for the first time a few 
square miles of actual meadow, stream, and sky within a 
gold frame. Hitherto there had been landscape in abund- 
ance, but here was something else : here was weather ! 
The scent of the air, the coolness of the wind, the sound 
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of the leaves, even the twittering of the birds were present, 
too.” 
But in spite of this Constable was a neglected painter : 
hardly appreciated by his own generation. When his last 
child, Miss Mabel Constable, died in 1888, less than forty 
years ago, she left to the nation some hundreds of her 
father’s paintings, studies, and drawings. Mr. Lucas, in 
fact, tells us that, even after he had been made a Royal 
Academician, Constable was never approached with a 
view to the purchase of his work “ except by a very few 
personal friends, and by three or four patrons late in his 
lifetime . . . even in his last and most prosperous years 
—when he was sixty—he did not get more than £200 for 
his largest picture.” In spite of all, Constable never lost 
faith in himself : he knew that one day he would be famous, 
but he could hardly have foreseen the day “ when the 
forgery of imitations of him would become an industry ! ” 

Mr. Lucas takes us, step by step, from the great artist’s 
birth to his death. He tells us of his being put to work in 
his father’s mill on leaving school, when he showed no in- 
clination to read for the church, as his parents wished him 
to do; of his being brought into contact with Sir George 
Beaumont, whose mother lived at Dedham; of the per- 
mission given by Golding Constable, his father, to the 
young miller to study art, probably through Sir George’s 
influence ; of his introduction to Farington, who proved a 
good friend. Farington, indeed, then an R.A., not only 
introduced him to the Academy as a student, but also 
showed himself always ready to help him with advice and 
encouragement. Entries in his published diary show his 
interest in the younger man and the help he gave him. In 
1802 Constable’s work appeared in the Academy for the 
first time, he being then twenty-six years of age. 

Mr. Lucas quotes a couple of anecdotes from Leslie in 
regard to previous attempts which are worth re-quoting ! 
The head porter at the Academy was a certain Sam 
Strowger, a Suffolk man, one of whose duties was to carry 
pictures before the selection committee. On one occasion 
there was a picture of Constable’s, showing a party of 
reapers at work with one of the party in advance of the 
others, as is the custom in Suffolk—the advanced reaper 











being there known as “the lord.” This was too much 
for the selection committee, and the picture was rejected 
in spite of Strowger’s efforts to set them right and con- 
vince them that Constable knew what he was doing. The 
head porter sympathized with his fellow-countryman 
saying, by way of consolation, that “ our gentlemen are 
great artists, but they none of them know anything about 
the lord!” On the other occasion it was not the porter, 
but the president of the Academy, Benjamin West, who 
tried to console young Constable for the rejection of a 
picture : “‘ Don’t be disheartened, young man,” he said, 
“we shall hear of you again; you must have loved Nature 
very much before you could have painted that.” 

It was this same Benjamin West who saved Constable 
from accepting an invitation to become a drawing-master 
in a Suffolk school, a post which, had he accepted it, would 
not improbably have ruined his artistic career. But 
though he would not tie himself down in this way he made 
another and more rational change in his life; he suddenly 
decided to leave London, and go to East Bergholt, there 
“to study Nature and to work out a style of painting of his 
own capable of registering every meteorological emotion.” 
At East Bergholt, then, Mr. Lucas tells us, except for 
occasional visits to London, “ the young natural painter 
may now be visualized for some years, wandering about 
southern Suffolk and northern Essex, sketch-book in hand, 
or with his easel on his back, seeking for beauty : in spring 
and summer for effects of light and shade among the trees 
and on water, and in winter for the shapes of trunks and 
branches. So still and absorbed could be he in his task 
that, Leslie tells us, he once found a field mouse in his 
coat pocket. There are three Constable countries—the 
Stour Valley, Hampstead, and Salisbury; but the Stour 
Valley is that which carries the definite article.” 

It must not be supposed that Constable painted things 
exactly as he saw them. He “ moved trees and rivers to 
please his sense of composition, and took liberties even 
with church towers.” Mr. Lucas notes that in the two 
pictures of Langham Church, in the Tate Gallery, both 
have a pond “ which nothing but an earthquake could 
set again in that position.” In regard to this, Mr. Lucas 
says “ Constable insisted so often on the importance of 
working on the spot, and being authentic, that [this] may 
surprise some of his admirers. What he meant was, getting 
the authentic spirit rather than the letter.” Which is 
very true, but in that case why give the name of a par- 
ticular place to a picture? In a sense Constable was 
partial in his treatment of Nature: he would not paint 
winter scenes, for which it appears he gave as a reason 
that the public had come to expect summer scenes from 
him, which was decidedly putting the public in the wrong 
position, and proclaiming some defect in the artist’s own 
artistic sense. 

It is impossible here to follow Constable’s career step 
by step : those who want to do this must go to Mr. Lucas’s 
book, from which we have quoted so freely. But one 
matter of great importance must be referred to before we 
end : that is the exhibition of the Hay Wain in Paris in 
1824, which Mr. Lucas speaks of as “ the greatest event 
in Constable’s life, and in the history of modern land- 
scape,” in that it excited artists, old and young, it provoked 
controversy, it led almost immediately to the chief charac- 
teristic of the Barbazon school, and “later to the more 
faithful treatment of landscapes and love of spontaneous 
natural effects rather than arrangement of them, which we 
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see everywhere to-day.” 


Somewhat farther on he says, 
in regard to this, “if I had in one word to say what was 
the chief new thing that Constable brought to landscape 


painting, ‘excitement’ would be that word. His pre- 
decessors and contemporaries may have enjoyed the open 
air, but Constable was thrilled by it : the task of capturing 
Nature’s fleeting expressions intoxicated him.” 

The public galleries of London contain an abundance 
of his pictures, drawings, and sketches. The Victoria and 
Albert Museum has at once the richest and the most 
varied collection, but the print-room of the British Museum 
has over a hundred water-colours of pencil drawings; the 
National Gallery has more than twenty of his works; the 
Tate Gallery nearly as many; and there are others in the 
Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy and in the Guild- 
hall. Then, too, Hampstead is close at hand. So the 
London lover of Constable is well provided for, and as 
his guide, philosopher, and friend he may take Mr. Lucas, 
in whose handsome volume he will find the help he needs 
and the facts he should know. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN, R.A.: HER LIFE AND HER 
WORK, by Lapy VictorIA MANNERS and Dr. G. C. WILLIAM- 
SON. With 79 illustrations in colour and in black and white. 
Pp. 268. London: John Lane. 63s. net. 


It may be asked why a new biography should be written 
of Angelica Kauffmann ; if so, a quite sufficient explanation 
is forthcoming in the fact that a hitherto unknown manu- 
script was found in the library of the Royal Academy, 
giving an account of the pictures she painted after leaving 
England in 1781, after a fifteen years’ stay in this country, 
during which, according to Farington’s diary, she made 
about £14,000. This manuscript was in her own hand- 
writing. With it, too, were found ovher documents which 
have never before been printed. All of these have been 
utilized by the authors of this new life, who must have 
collected together pretty well all there is to be known 
about their heroine. 

They are under no delusion as to her place in the 
world of art, and speak quite frankly of her weakness in 
composition and perspective, faults which they regard as 
a consequence of her having been obliged during the 
critical years of her training to rely upon her father, who 
was quite incompetent to give her suitable instruction. 
Her great successes were with women’s portraits : with 
those of men she was less successful. In decorative work 
she turned out pretty things of the chocolate-box type. 

She had a great influence on English art, an influence 
which did not end with her own generation : a fact which 
has provoked no little discussion. Some suggest that the 
solution must be sought in her having “ more completely 
represented the artistic spirit of her age” than any 
other artist of her time. The authors of this new life 
think this insufficient; that account must also be taken 
of “‘ her own prudish prejudices which, as has been well 
suggested, accorded with the ever-present puritanical 
feeling of middle-class England,” and they note that the 
influence she exercised was the more remarkable in that 
“no one could call her a great painter or her pictures 
noble compositions.” 

This handsome volume will doubtless be welcomed by 
the admirers of Angelica Kauffmann and her work; they 
will certainly be hard to please if it does not. But it will 
be of value to others, more especially perhaps in the docu- 
ments and lists printed at the end. There will be found a 
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translation (from the Italian) of the autograph manuscript 
already spoken of; a list of the artist’s works; a list of the 
chief engravings after them; another of her exhibited 
pictures ; and yet another of those sold by auction. There 
is, too, an index of between nineteen and twenty pages of 
small print in double column. 

The authors have, in fact, not spared themselves in 
any way, and one feels a reluctance to call attention to any 
slips; but there are two or three points which shouid be 
considered when the time comes for a second edition. 
The first of these concerns Angelica’s nationality. Why 
do the authors more than once speak of her as a Swiss, 
whilst on page 70 they speak of her as “ the emperor’s 
subject’? She was, in fact, a Tyrolese. Her father 
belonged to Schwarzenburg, as is stated quite plainly, and 
was only by chance in Switzerland at the time of his 
daughter’s birth. And it is worth noting that Joseph II, 
her sovereign, was not Emperor of Austria : there was no 
such style before the time of Napoleon. He was Emperor, 
or, more correctly, Emperor-elect of the Holy Roman 
Empire. But perhaps the strangest statement of all is 
(page 79) that when Angelica Kauffmann lived in Rome 
her circle included the Pope, which hardly seems a suitable 
way of describing her relations with a reigning sovereign. 


BLAKE’S VISION OF THE BOOK OF JOB, WITH REPRO- 
DUCTIONS OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. A Study by 
JosepH H. WIicKSTEED, M.A. Second Edition revised and 
enlarged. London: Dent. Pp. 248+21 plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is the second edition, revised and enlarged, of a 
work first published in 1910. It consists of Blake’s 
engraved illustrations to the Book of Job, with com- 
mentaries and an introduction. The book is well pro- 
duced and, apart from their application to the story of 
Job, the propriety of which may be questioned, most of 
the plates are delightful : but discussion of the work as a 
whole is far more suitable for a theological review than 
for one devoted to art. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH ETCHING FROM THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY, by F. L. 
LEIPNIK. London: John Lane. Pp. xviii+191 + 107 plates. 
42s. net. 

Mr. Leipnik states the principles which have guided 
him in the writing of this important book quite plainly in 
his preface : A growing section of the public is interested 
in the art of etching which, “ despite Baudelaire’s much- 
quoted saying, is not undemocratic.” The appeal of a 
perfect etching to the initiated and the uninitiated alike 
springs from “ the spontaneity of conception and the sim- 
plicity of execution ” which together “ render etching an 
extremely exacting task.”” The understanding of etchings 
is not confined to a few. Every artist worships Rembrandt, 
and “the humblest of the humble shares his emotion.” 
It is not the work of a chronicler “ to follow the artist into 
the intricacies of technique . . . it is the creative artist’s 
inquisitive interest in the cuisine that makes him so 
dyspeptic a judge of his fellow’s work ”—nor is it his 
business “to blame Pennell for not being Rembrandt.” 
But it is his business “to understand the artist and to 
interpret his artistic claims and to discover such of his 
individual traits as promise to form a new link in the 
evolution of art.” 

Having laid down his principles Mr. Leipnik tells us 
that the principal aim of his book “ is to serve as a guide, 
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to assist collectors in the selection and classification of 
plates.” Some readers may, he adds, expect hints on 
technical matters : he gives none, but quotes the treatises 
of masters whose advice is still being acted upon by the 
etchers of France. Before setting about his task the 
author pays a generous tribute to “ the untiring assistance 
of the officers of the Art Library of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum,” than whom “a more competent and a more 
cheerfully working body of librarians it would be difficult 
to find in any similar institution.” These are words 
which will be endorsed by everyone who knows anything 
of that library; and anyone who by working there for any 
length of time has become acquainted with the establish- 
ment must have realized how grossly understaffed it is, 
which makes even greater the merits of those who so 
ungrudingly give their best to seekers for help. This by 
the way ! 

This History is pre-eminently a work of reference : it 
is not intended for the general reader, but for the student 
and collector. It must be read with attention; and those 
who treat it with becoming respect may learn from its 
pages pretty well all that need be known of the French 
etchers. How thoroughly Mr. Leipnik has gone into his 
subject may be gathered from the fact that his index 
includes the names of over four hundred artists. 

He begins his story with the school of Fontainebleau, 
and shows how little encouragement, practically none, 
engravers received from Francis I, patron as he was of 
learning and the arts. This particular art, that of etching, 
was introduced into France by an Italian, Antonio Fan- 
tuzzi, a disciple of Parmigiano. Fantuzzi worked at 
Fontainebleau between 1537 and 1550. The pioneers of 
French etching were Dumoustier, Boyvin, Biard, Vallée, 
Duperac, Ducerceau, and Bouchier; but its father is 
generally said to have been Jacques Callot, though why 
this should be is, for reasons which will appear, not quite 
clear. 

Callot was born at Nancy, the capital of the duchy of 
Lorraine, at the end of the sixteenth century, in 1593 or 
1594, to be exact. His father was in the employ of the 
duke. Some of his biographers assert that when he was 
twelve years old he ran away from home, having conceived 
the desire, for one reason or another, to see Florence. He 
managed to live there for some months, then got tired of 
the place, and went to Rome, when he was found by some 
Nancy friends and taken home. He again ran away and 
reached Turin, where he was hunted down by an elder 
brother, captured, and again taken home. How this 
precocious child managed to live when on his travels does 
not appear. His next visit to Italy was in the train of an 
ambassador, sent by the Duke of Lorraine to the Holy 
See; on that occasion he had his father’s consent. In 
Rome he worked for three years; first under Antonio 
Tempesta, and later under Thomassin, a French engraver. 
The Italian influence, Mr. Leipnik tells us, was the stronger. 
After Rome he worked for a time in Florence under Giulio 
Parigi. It was there that he developed his skill as an etcher, 
and made himself master of the art : a plate, dated 1620, 
the Grande Foire de Florence, shows him “ in full maturity.” 
Two years later Charles of Vaudemont, who later became 
Charles IV of Lorraine, visited Florence, found Callot at 
the height of his popularity, and invited him to return 
home, which he did. Three years later again, in 1625, 
the Archduchess Isabel invited Callot to Brussels, where 
he etched the Siege of Breda in six plates; and this work 
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led to an invitation to the court of Louis XIII of France, 
for whom he etched a couple of plates. A few years later 
Louis XIII invaded Lorraine. During the war the French 
troops committed atrocities of the most revolting descrip- 
tion, which Callot recorded in his famous series the “ Little 
Miseries of War” in 1632, and the “ Great Miseries of 
War ” in the following year. When the French troops 
were in occupation of Nancy, Mr. Leipnik tells us, the 
king asked Callot to etch the siege of that place. The 
artist declined, saying, “ Sire, je suis Lorrain et je crois 
ne devoir rien faire contre l’honneur de mon pays.” 
Two years later he died. 

Such is the story of Callot’s life, and one asks in won- 
derment how he can be claimed as a French artist. He 
was a native of a foreign country which formed part of 
the Holy Roman Empire. He was trained in Italy by 
Italians; he appears to have visited France but on one 
occasion; he refused a commission from the French king 
on the ground that he was a Lorrainer, and would do 
nothing which would be to the dishonour of his country. 
The mere accident of common language is surely not 
enough; nor can the fact that at a later date Lorraine was 
annexed by France turn those who lived before the an- 
nexation into Frenchmen. 

What has just been said is by no means intended as a 
reflection upon Mr. Leipnik’s accuracy : naturally in such 
a matter he follows the common usage, and, indeed, it 
may be added that the account he gives of Callot is an 
excellent example of the thoroughness with which he has 
accomplished that which he set out to do: it would be 
wrong to say “ his task,”’ for obviously it has been a labour 
of love. His book is fascinating, and one would like to 
follow it through from Callot to the end, dwelling, perhaps, 
more especially on Corot, Millet, and others of their day. 
But that being impossible, all that can be done is to repeat 
what has been said in praise of Mr. Leipnik and his 
publisher, and add that the latter has done his part well, 
the print and general get-up is excellent, and so are the 
reproductions. The History of French Etching should be 
in great demand. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE : I—THE OAK PERIOD, by 
J. T. Garsipe. Pp. 154. London: Batsford. tros. 6d. net. 
This is the first of a series of four volumes dealing with 

old English furniture, in which it is proposed to take in 
turn the oak period, from 1500 to 1630, the walnut or late 
Stuart period, the mahogany or Georgian period, and the 
satinwood or revived Classic period. The volume before 
us is the first of these. In his preface Mr. Garside says 
that the object of the series “is to help the reader to 
readily acquire a knowledge of the characteristic details of 
styles and the development of design, and, further, to be 
able to make systematic observations of dates, sizes, struc- 
tures, and ornamental details of antique furniture.” To 
further this end there are numerous and excellent illus- 
trations, accompanied by Mr. Garside’s explanations and 
comments. This book should be of great service to those 
interested in furniture of this period. 


WALKER’S QUARTERLY. We should like to call 
our readers’ attention to this publication. It is in reality 
a quarterly series of biographies of artists: Farington, 
David Roberts, and other well-known workers in the field 
of art figure in the first three volumes. One part of last 


year’s volume lies before us—the biography of Francis 
Nicholson, painter and lithographer. Twenty-seven pages 
are devoted to his life, which is followed by lists of his 
works, filling another thirteen. There are five interesting 
half-tone illustrations, one of them a portrait of the artist. 
The price of each number of the quarterly is 2s. 6d. 


THE DANCE: AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF DANCING 
IN EUROPE, by the late Ceci J. SHarp, founder of the 
English Folk Dance Society, and A. P. Oppf. Halton & 
Truscott Smith, 30s. 

I do not suppose there ever has been a time in which 
the world has taken so active an interest in dancing as is 
the case to-day. 

This kind of dancing is, however, not what the authors 
of this very attractive volume mean by “ The Dance.” 
Their book appeals in the main to those interested in 
the spectacular dance performed by the few expert dancers 
for the passive many. Cecil Sharp’s ideal was to see the 
technique of the so-called English “ folk-dance ” developed 
as a “‘ spectacular dance for the theatre which shall consist 
wholly of movements at once natural and expressive, and 
possessing the advantage for England that they are cast in 
the dance-idiom of our own country.” There is much 
controversial matter in the text which makes it the more 
readable. 

The volume, lavishly illustrated with colour-plates, 
seventy-five plates in black and white, and numerous text 
figures, is of more than ordinary interest even to the non- 
professional dance enthusiast, and Mr. Oppé prefaces 
Mr. Sharp’s text which he has edited with great modesty, 
seeing that to him fell the bulk of the labour involved in 
the research and choice of the interesting plates. 


H. F. 


ENTWICKLUNGSGESCHICHTE DES STILS, by RoBert 
West. Munich: Hyperion Verlag and Kurt Wolff Verlag, 
A. G. 8 vols., 8vo. Illus., 24 each volume. Vol. I—The 
Antique, pp. 108; Vol. Il—Early Christian, pp. 96; Vol. III 
—Roman, pp. 120; Vol. 1V—Gothic and Early Renaissance, 
pp. 132; Vol. V—Italian Renaissance, pp. 152; Vol. VI— 
Northern Reformation Art, pp. 168; Vol. VII—Barcque, 
pp. 308; Vol. VIII—Roccco and Empire, pp. 262. 


This work is at once the most embracive and most 
succinct dissertation on European art that has been pro- 
duced. Its author has eliminated everything except the 
absolute essentials that go to prove his thesis of the evolu- 
tionary development of art on the Continent. In form it is 
not so much a succession of chapters as a series of essays 
on the phases of the growth of styles from 3000 B.c., at 
which approximate date he finds the germ. From that 
period he discerns the collective effort of conscious 
esthetic asserting itself, and he traces it through the 
archaic stages, the Doric and Ionic, the heroic, the religious 
and Attic, to Corinth; then onwards in its majestic march 
through the Alexandrian epoch, in its Hellenistic manifes- 
tations, with its Asian associations, to imperialistic Rome, in 
short, illuminating sections, all judiciously illustrated by 
architecture, sculpture, and ceramics. 

In the second volume Early Christian art is demon- 
strated in its stylistic formation influenced by certain 
national migratory currents emanating from Jewish and 
Christian sources, illustrated by basilica architecture and 
mural decoration, and the priceless remains at Ravenna, 
with their astonishing plastic work in stone and metal, 
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bringing the tale of evolution down to the end of the eighth 
century. The next fifty years of intensive Romanism takes 
a section to itself, and the whole Carlovingian era, with its 
new forms of architecture and craftwork, is expounded 


and illustrated. In the next volume Gothic is reached; its 
growth and meaning explained from the author’s special 
point of view; German Gothic receiving special attention. 
The fourteenth century is wholly allotted to this strict 
and strong phase, and the loosening of the hold during the 
next fifty years, prepares the way for the Early Renaissance. 

The fifth and sixth volumes deal separately with the 
sixteenth century, the former being concerned with the 
Latin classicism of the Renaissance, its early reaction to 
Jewish-Christian influences, and its ending with Raphael, 
after which the High Renaissance is reached in Michel- 
angelo. The supervening Classic virtuosity marks a further 
reaction, developing into a synthesis of Greek and Roman 
tendencies. The parallel volume, the sixth, is concerned 
with the northern development, beginning with the decay 
of Gothic and the conflict of the resurrected Classic style 
with it, and its final disappearance with the German 
Reformation factors. The rise of national features dis- 
turbing the old-world style is traced, and the reaction of 
race-genius against the too-embracive styles of the past. 
In these two volumes emerge the graphic arts as we know 
them now, practically full-fledged from the nest of the 
masters—Raphael, Michelangelo, Lucas Cranach, Albert 
Diirer, Hans Holbein, and the craftsmen who made the 
great pieces of furniture of those days. 

To complete this evolutionary history, the seventh and 
eighth volumes, which are double the size of the earlier 
ones, deal respectively with Baroque and Rococo. The 
ridiculous neglect of these two vastly important phases of 
stylistic evolution is atoned for in these fine expositions. 
No excuse is needed for such treatment, still inadequate, 


THE NEW ENGLISH 


but for the moment reassuring. The seventeenth century 
is given over to Baroque, and the eighteenth to Rococo and 
Empire. While admitting certain international classical 
generalities as inevitable, Robert West insists on the essen- 
tial subjectivity of the Baroque style and its national 
characteristics—a brilliant dissertation on the Prussian 
and Austrian variations brings the history down to the 
eighteenth century. The great Rococo architectural monu- 
ments at Vienna, Munich, and elsewhere are cited as 
stages in the evolution of the style, and to them the 
evidences of the painters of the eighteenth century are 
added in support of the evolutionary theory: Boucher, 
Launay, Chodowiecki are illustrated, and the middle-class 
classicism of Carstens, as well as that of Joshua Reynolds, 
which latter serves as introducing a rare excursion into 
English art. 

To this volume indexes of the whole work are added, 
while each separate volume has a bibliography of the most 
interesting works of reference to the period with which it 
deals. This is a most valuable work, which ought to be 
published in England and America. Not only is its theory 
of the development of styles of the greatest significance, 
but its presentment is brilliantly incisive and terse ; quali- 
ties called for imperatively in so wide a discussion, and here 
adequately rendered. The volumes are to be had separately. 

K. P. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“‘ English Interiors in Smaller Houses, 1660-1830,” by 
M. Jourdain. London: Batsford. 24s. net. 
Will be reviewed in our next number. 
“Old English Furniture : I—The Oak Period, 1500- 
1630,” by J. T. Garside. London : Batsford. tos. 6d. net. 
See review. 


ART CLUB, 1886-1924 


By H. GRANVILLE FELL 


The New English Art Club opened its seventy-first 
exhibition during the first week of the new year, after we 
had gone to press with our first number. Nevertheless, it 
is an artistic event of too considerable an importance to 
pass unrecorded in the pages of APOLLO. 

The “ New English ” came into being in 1886 as the 
result of the efforts of a group of artists, mostly Paris 
trained, who were dissatisfied with the methods and 
administration of the Royal Academy. No action taken 
by a body of artists in England at any time during the past 
half century has had so vitalizing an influence, nor has 
been such a powerful agent for reform. The Royal 
Academy has itself responded to it; indeed, has ended by 
welcoming to its arms many of the Club’s most conspicuous 
members, and those who rebelled most vigorously against 
its conservatism. 

The present exhibition, which closes on February 14, 
is a retrospective one covering a period of nearly forty 
years (though a few new works have been included), so 
that to the student of modern painting it is of quite ex- 
ceptional interest. The organizing committee is to be 
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congratulated on having secured such a magnificent 
response from the owners of so many memorable pictures. 

Three canvases from the hand of Whistler represent 
the earliest phase of the Club’s existence. Whistler was on 
the first selecting committee, but the dates of these pic- 
tures are not given. The two figure subjects, “‘ Harmony 
in Red—Lamplight ” and “ Study of the Nude,” do not 
show the master at his best, and, moreover, both canvases 
seem to have faded considerably, but the “ Nocturne ” is 
an exquisite performance, as perfect a rendering of the 
stillness of moonlight as it is possible to see. Four facets 
of Mr. Sargent’s multifarious talent shine with incom- 
parable lustre from the walls, even amongst this galaxy. 
There are the two wonderful figure groups, both small but 
superb canvases, “ The Sleepers” and the “ Venetian 
Tavern,” the Alpine landscape “ Val d’Aosta,” and a sketch 
portrait of the late H. H. Brabazon. Mr. Sargent’s crafts- 
manship is admitted universally to be impeccable. No 
living painter approaches his matchless skill with the 
brush. His brilliancy reminds one of perfect sword-play, 
and by the directness of his touch and his certainty of tone, 
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his colour preserves a luminosity and an untroubled 
clearness unattained by any of his contemporaries. Less 
frequent recognition is given to his natural powers of 
composition and design, but they are not less remarkable. 

Mr. Wilson Steer holds pride of place numerically 
with sixteen examples of his art, manifesting his strength 
in various fields. There are two beautiful nudes, one of 
which, “‘ The Panama Hat,” is particularly notable for the 
truth and delicacy of its high-toned flesh-colour seen in 
the open air. Two landscapes, “ Nidderdale” and “‘ The 
Valley of the Severn,” are in the Turnerian vein, and 
another, “ Under the Trees,” recalls Constable. We get 
pure, undiluted Steer in the sparkling “‘ Children Paddling,” 
and in a frame-full of sunlight called “‘ The White Yacht,” 
and again in the portrait of Mrs. D. S. MacColl. Mr. 
Walter Sickert, who has come into a sudden wave of popu- 
larity at the hands of the critics, is at his best in the two 
pictures, “St. Jacques, Dieppe” and “Rue Cazin, 
Dieppe,” both of fine quality of paint, and possessing 
great truth of tone in the low key usual to him. Personally 
I am not able to endorse as a successful portrait study the 
so-called “ Misses Lloyd.” Purely as a piece of painted 
surface, of agreeable texture and quality, it is pleasant to 
look upon. 

Mr. Augustus John’s contributions include the famous 
“Merikli,” an early portrait painted with a more rigid 
control of the brush than the artist practises to-day, but 
of intense personality; the attractive “ Duchesse de 
Gramont,” and two still finer works, “ Ardor,” a female 
head distinguished by extreme sensitive of modelling and 
vividness of expression, and the Liverpool University 
Club’s superb possession, “ Professor McKay,” whose 
forceful Scottish profile is in austere contrast with his 
resplendent robes. The interior of a drawing-room, with 
portraits of Professor Walter Leaf and his wife, at the 


ART NEWS 


By 


LONDON. 


Recent Additions to the National Gallery. 


The pictures bequeathed to the Gallery by the late 
Sir Claude Phillips have recently been placed on view in 
the vestibule at Trafalgar Square. The larger group of 
pictures will be found by the entrance to the Spanish 
Rooms. The attractive “ Portrait of a Boy ” (more prob- 
ably by F. Gérard than by David), the “ Pieta ” by Dosso 
Dossi, and the two large “ Saints ” by Pordenone, from the 
ceiling of the scuola of S. Francesco ai Frari at Venice, are, 
perhaps, the most notable. Neither Pordenone nor Gérard 
was previously represented in the Gallery. On the opposite 
side of the vestibule, near the entrance to the French and 
British schools, three other pictures will be found, also 
by artists not previously represented : namely, a “ Portrait 
of a Woman ” ascribed to Adrian Hanneman, with male 
portraits by Tilly Kettle and Philip Mercier, the latter 
picture bearing the date 1740. Last, but not least valuable, 
comes a Byzantine panel representing “ The Dormition 
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piano, entitled “ The Song,” makes one regret anew the 
early death of Charles Furse. Unquestionably this is one 
of the best pictures that ever came from his hand. 

A group of smaller works in similar vein, much more 
English in their derivation than the majority of works 
shown, and marked by the same curious predilection for 
Early Victorian themes that seized so many of our young 
painters some twenty years ago, includes Mr. Ambrose 
McEvoy’s “ The Thunderstorm ” and “ The Engraving,” 
both as meticulously wrought and as sincere in spirit as 
works by the young Millais. Mr. McEvoy also shows 
portraits of his wife, of Mrs. Walter Russell, and, among 
other things, a charmingly poised and delicately wrought 
water-colour “‘ Zita.” The exhibition is greatly enriched 
by the presence of Sir William Orpen’s historic canvas, 
“Homage to Manet,” with its portraits of prominent 
members of the “‘ New English.” In particular the head 
of Professor Tonks is a delightful piece of characterization. 
The professor himself is in the forefront of the exhibitors, 
in several moods, expressing himself.with equal mastery in 
all, or nearly all. One canvas alone seems trivial—it is 
called “‘ Memoirs of my Dead Life.” In his various 
studies from the nude Professor Tonks shows himself 
one of the most complete and scientific of draughtsmen. 

It is not possible to enumerate all the good things in 
an exhibition of such a uniformly high level, but tribute 
must be paid to the names of Messrs. Jacques Blanche, 
Mr. James Pryde, Professor Fred Brown, Mr. Muirhead 
Bone, Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. George Clausen, the late 
Charles Conder and Joseph Crawhall, Mrs. M. Sargant 
Florence and Miss Gwen John, while the more modern 
phases are represented by Messrs. Duncan Grant, Henry 
Lamb, Spencer Gore, W. Roberts, Harold Gilman, Paul 
and John Nash, Stanley Spencer, Mark Gertler, and the 
late J. D. Innes, a young landscapist of genius. 


NOTES 


of the Virgin,” of unusua! charm of colour, which has been 
hung opposite to the catalogue stall, near the two other 
works of the same kind which the gallery previously 
possessed. One of these, a curious panel from Crete, 
representing various scenes from the Resurrection, was a 
quite recent gift from the Rey. E. Boys-Smith. 


: Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The following modern works are amongst the recent 
acquisitions :— 
“ Despair ” and “ Brother and Sister,” plaster sketch 
by Auguste Rodin; a relief portrait of Auguste Rodin by 
John Tweed ; and three medals by Lalique—all bequeathed 
by Sir Claude Phillips. 

“ Don Quixote’s Battle of the Wine Skins,” drawing by 
Henry Ford, given by A. E. Anderson, Esq. 

Etchings : Seven by E. J. Sullivan, A.R.W.S., seven 
by E. S. Lumsden, A.R.S.A., R.E., and seven by A. W. 
Heintzelmann. 
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Colour woodcuts : Thirteen by Mrs. E. S. Lumsden, 
and three by Sydney Gausden. 

Dry-points : Four by Auguste Rodin, bequeathed by 
Sir Claude Phillips. 


The Royal Society’s Competition. 


The Second Annual Competition of Industrial Designs 
will take place in June. The competition is held under 
six heads, viz.: Architectural Decoration, Textiles, Fur- 
niture, Book production, Pottery and Glass, and Mis- 
cellaneous. The conditions of the competition are well 
framed, and some excellent stipulations are made, as, for 
instance, “ that the designs approved are suitable for the 
materials for which they are intended ”—a stipulation 
which it is more necessary to make than it ought to be. 

The only weakness of the event, it seems to us, is under 
the head “‘ Miscellaneous,” where a number of commercial 
firms are offering “ prizes” which will enable them to 
obtain the copyright of suitable designs considerably under 
** market value.” 

And 4 propos of this competition :— 


“* So long ago as the year of its foundation, 1754, The 
Royal Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufacture, 
and Commerce,” says “ The Times,” “ offered prizes to 
boys and girls for ‘ the most ingenious and best fancied 
designs ’ in the hope that their fresh young minds might 
enliven manufacture.” 


Which only shows how very advanced the world was 
in 1754. But only a few years later the first president of 
the Royal Academy poured cold water on such notions in 
the opening of his “ First Discourse.” 


Kensington. 


An exhibition of water-colours, arranged by the Ken- 
sington Committee of Civic Art, under the presidency and 
chairmanship of Sir Alfred J. Rice Oxley, is being held in 
Kensington Town Hall, and will continue for some inde- 
finite time. The exhibition includes works by some of 
our best known water-colourists, both of the older and of 
the younger generation. 


British Society of Master Glass-painters. 


The public meetings arranged last winter for the 
purpose of bringing the Society to the notice of those 
interested in the craft were a uniform success, and have 
therefore been extended this winter. We had no space to 
give to the notice of Mr. Bernhard Rackham’s lecture on 
December 17, but draw attention to a lecture on “‘ Tewkes- 
bury Abbey,” which will be held on February 11, and 
another one on *‘ Modern Domestic Stained Glass,” which 
is to take place on April 22. These meetings will be held 
at 6 Queen Square, W.C.1, at 6 p.m. 


BRIGHTON. 


Anent an important exhibition of works by members 
of the Brighton Arts Club and the Sussex Women’s Art 
Club, the “ Sussex Daily News ” pays the curator of the 
Public Art Galleries well-deserved recognition. “‘ Twenty 
years ago, and less than that, the picture exhibitions at 
Brighton were nothing to whoop about. ... Mr. Henry 
D. Roberts came, and Brighton’s place in the art world 
has been very different since. We have had picture shows 
at;the Public Art Galleries worthy of a Great Town,” 
which is perfectly true. 
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GLASGOW. 


An exhibition of fine prints, arranged by the Society 
of Artist Painters, was opened at Messrs. Brinkley’s 
Gallery at 230 Sauchiehall Street in December. Amongst 
the principal exhibits the “ Glasgow Herald” mentions 
J. Hamilton Mackenzie’s—the president of the Society— 
“The Ostend Gate, Bruges”; Warwick Reynolds’s 
“ Animal Studies ” ; furthermore, etchings by Iain Macnab, 
Josephine Haswell Miller, Arthur Wrench, etc. Colour 
woodcuts by Jessie Isabel Garrow, Chica Macnab, Ian A. J. 
Cheyne, Anne Hotchkiss, Anne R. Findley, and three 
colour dry-points by Stanley R. Wilson. 


LIVERPOOL. 


The City Art Gallery has been presented by Mr. F. C. 
Bowring with Sir Frank Dicksee’s “ This for Remem- 
brance,” a picture exhibited in the autumn exhibition, 
to mark the election of the artist to the presidency of 
the Royal Academy. 


MANCHESTER. 


The Manchester Art Gallery has acquired a number of 
new works by gift and purchase. Amongst the latter we 
mention a painting by the late Sir William Richmond, R.A., 
representing a view of the shore of the Gulf of Spezia, 
where Shelley’s body was given Grecian burial, and a 
figure, symbolizing the “‘ Victory of Truth over Evil,” by 
M. Sturbelle, a Belgian refugee during the war. M. 
Sturbelle and his family were the guests of the West 
Didsbury Relief Committee, and he sent this example of 
his work to the Lord Mayor in recognition of the hos- 
pitality received. 

“Osi sic omnes. . 


” 


An exhibition of industrial art was opened at the Wit- 
worth Gallery on December 4 by Mr. Kenneth Lee. In 
the course of his speech Mr. Lee observed, according to 
“The Manchester Guardian ” :— 

“* Manchester is suffering to some extent from the 
fickleness of woman. Fashion changes more rapidly than 
it ever did before, and it is almost impossible to foretell in 
what direction it will go. Consequently the demand for 
really well-made women’s articles of dress has considerably 
decreased, and any rubbish—and I say rubbish advisedly— 
assuming it has a certain appearance, seems to be satis- 
factory. I would not like to say whether it is the fight 
between shop and shop or the struggle between merchant 
and merchant which creates the degradation of our material, 
but there is much less willingness now for people to pay 
a fair price for a good sound article which will give service. 
I believe the manufacturer should fight that tendency in 
all trades in which service is important.” 

But would such a fight not mean a revolution ? 


SHEFFIELD. ‘ 


An acquisition that should give much local satisfaction 
is ““ Morning on the Derbyshire Moors,” an oil-painting 
by a Sheffield artist, Stanley Royle, R.B.A., which has been 
presented to the Mappin Art Gallery by Mr. Louis Spencer, 
a former Sheffield resident. 

“Perhaps the lead thus generously set,” hopes the 
“ Sheffield Telegraph,” “may be a stimulus to other 
citizens of means, taste, and judgment to tread the same 
path in giving the public similar means of illumined 
uplifting.” 














Art News and Notes 


BOMBAY. 


Lady Ratan Tata, according to ““ The Times,” has pre- 
sented to the Prince of Wales’s Museum the following 
modern pictures: her own portrait by the late J. J. 
Shannon, R.A., “ Adoration,” and a water-colour study 
of a nude figure by the late William Strang, R.A.; “ The 
Chelsea Arts Club,” by George Lambert, A.R.A.; a 
portrait of Mrs. Carpenter by Glyn Philpot, R.A.; and a 
“* Don Juan ” subject by Charles Ricketts, A.R.A. 


NEW YORK. 
Wembley in New York. 


Under the auspices of the English-speaking Union an 
exhibition of British paintings from Wembley is being 
shown in the Grand Central Galleries. The paintings, 
which number ninety-three, were selected by J. S. Sargent 
and Sir Robert Witt, and include many important pictures 
of the eighteenth and the present century. Amongst the 
most prominent names we mention Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Hoppner, Lemuel Abbott, Constable, Lawrence, 
Bonington, J. J. Shannon, Munnings, Lavery, Orpen, 
McEvoy, D. Y. Cameron, Laura Knight, and Sargent 
himself, who will be represented by ten of his portraits. 


d’ Annunzio’s Palace. 
The following sounds like “‘ News from Nowhere ” :— 


“ Howard Leigh is in Italy, where he is working as an 
apprentice on the frescoes of d’Annunzio’s new palace.” 


A poet building a palace for himself and an artist 
working as a ’prentice ! 


The “* Miracle at Cana” and Prohibition. 


A most amusing case has just been decided by the 
Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Court. 

In 1923 the Independent Society of Artists exhibited 
a picture entitled “ Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” The apparent subject of this painting 
by J. Francois Kaufman was the “ Miracle at Cana,” the 
real subject was a persiflage of prohibitionism, three eminent 
prohibitionists attempting to prevent Christ from per- 
forming the miracle of turning water into wine. “ William 
J. Bryan was shown pouring a jug of wine on the floor— 
with an air of sanctified disgust—while Andrew Volstead, 
author of the enforcement act, hovered in the background 
expostulating with Christ. William H. Anderson, former 
state superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, now in 
Sing-Sing for forgery—as the ‘ Art-News’ reports—was 
depicted standing at the door, looking in, with his hat on.” 

The unfortunate exhibitor of this picture, Mr. Abram S. 
Balinson, was found guilty in a lower court of having 
outraged “‘ public decency.” 

This decision the higher court has now reversed. 


American Water-colours. 


The American Water-colour Society and the New York 
Water-colour Club are holding their annual exhibition 
which, we are told, “ bids fair to be the greatest water- 
colour exhibition ever held in the United States.” If the 
artists come up to the quality of the committee, of which 
the Hon. Lloyd C. Griscom, former Ambassador to Italy, 
is chairman, it certainly should be so. The committee 
includes amongst other prominent people Colonel Francis 
R. Appleton, Mrs. Harold Coolidge, Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. 
Cushing, Mrs. Cecil Clark Davis, Mr. Robert W. De 


Forest, Mr. Paul L. Hammond, Miss Miriam Harriman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Kahn, Mr. Frank A. Munsey, Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

The chairman and Mr. Wm. Adams Delano, Mr. 
Wm. Church Osborn, and Mr. R. Horace Gallatin, all 
members of the committee, are each giving a prize. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 

We learn from the “ Art News ” that a wealthy lumber- 
man is building an art gallery at the cost of three hundred 
thousand dollars. It is to house his collection which he 
is presenting to the city. His name is T. B. Walker. 
Would it were legion. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

We learn from “‘ Beaux Arts ” that a new museum, The 
Californian Palace of the Legion of Honour, has been 
opened in San Francisco, through the munificence of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Spreckels. The building, copied from 
the architecture of the Palace of the Légion d’honneur in 
Paris, is intended to commemorate the Californians who 
died in France during the war, and was solemnly opened 
on Armistice day with an exhibition of modern French art. 
Organized under the patronage of the Ministries of Educa- 
tion and of Fine Art, by a committee of such well-known 
persons as MM. Paul Léon, Jean Guiffrey, Léonce Bénédite, 
Arséne Alexandre, A. Dayot, and others, the exhibition 
includes important works by most of the great names, from 
Delacroix and Courbet to Vuillard and Matisse; sculpture 
includes works by Rodin, Bourdelle, Maillol and others ; 
and the applied arts, furniture, by Jean Dunand, Dupéne, 
etc. ; glass by René Lalique ; pottery by De Coeur, Mayodon, 
etc. In short, an important event. 


PARIS INDUSTRIAL ART EXHIBITION. 
*“* Novelty ” and “ Originality.” 

In view of the importance which the French authorities 
attach to the character of exhibits at the International 
Exhibition of Modern Decorative and Industrial Art, to 
be held in Paris this year, the General Purposes Committee 
of the Grand Council, recently formed under the presi- 
dency of Prince Arthur of Connaught, have carefully 
considered what interpretation should be placed upon the 
terms “ novelty ” and “ originality.” They now wish, says 
“The Times,” to make the following announcement, which 
has been submitted to and approved by the French 
authorities, with reference to exhibits in the British 
section :— 


*“* It is laid down in the French authorities’ regulations 
that the exhibition is confined to articles of ‘ modern 
inspiration and real originality ’ (“ les ceuvres d’une inspira- 
tion nouvelle et d’une originalité réelle’). These words 
do not mean that exhibits will only be admissible if they 
are entirely novel in design. Originality, it is clear, may 
be displayed as much in the development of existing art- 
forms as in the invention of the entirely new. The term 
‘ originality ’ should therefore be interpreted in a liberal 
sense as indicated above, but mere copies and reproduc- 
tions must be rigorously excluded.” 


PARIS. 


Houdon’s Bust of Fean-Facques Rousseau. 


The Institut de France have recently acquired an 
important collection of Rousseau relics formerly owned by 
the Marquis de Girardin. The gem of this collection is a 
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bust of the great Jean-Jacques in tinted plaster, by 
Houdon. The bust was modelled shortly after Rousseau’s 
death, with the aid of a death-mask which the sculptor 
had taken. The life-like effect is remarkable even to our 
eyes, but a contemporary—Stanislas Girardin—affirmed 
that the portrait has “ un air de vie qui est effrayant en le 
regardant longtemps.” 

Pending the opening of the Musée Girardin at Chaalis 
(Oise) the bust is provisionally exhibited in the Musée 
Jacquemart-André. 


The painter, Albert Besnard, member of the Académie 
des Beaux Arts and director of the “ Ecole,” has been 
elected member of the Académie Frangaise in succession 
to Pierre Loti. 


In accordance with the judgments pronounced by the 
tribunal civil de la Seine against the State in favour of 
Prince Victor Napoléon as the heir of Empress Eugénie, 
the sword of the First Consul and the celebrated clock which 
used to belong to Queen Hortense, exhibited in the Louvre, 
have been restored, so “‘ Beaux Arts ” informs us, to the 
Prince. On the other hand, the Prince renounces his 
claims upon various pieces of furniture reclaimed lately by 
the Empress Eugénie on the occasion of the liquidation of 
her civil list allowance. He also cedes to the French State 
the house in Ajaccio in which Bonaparte was born. 


OBITUARY. 


Sir Francis Carruthers Gould. 


We must not let the death of “ F.C.G.,” which occurred 
on the first of January, pass unnoticed in these pages. 


His gift for summing up—in the old “ Westminster 
Gazette ”—a political situation in pictorial terms, and of 
rendering it with sufficient skill to express personality, 
earned him a reputation which was world wide. He was 
not so much a political cartoonist as a politician who 
spoke, with some hesitation, but in the true sense 
“ figuratively.” 


Fohn William North, A.R.A. 


We regret to have to record the death of Mr. John 
William North, A.R.A., who died last December in his 
eighty-fourth year. He was “ the originator of the germ 
of the Walker School,” now in disfavour, and in love with 
what he himself called the “ indefinite beauty of Nature,” 
which also accounts for the fact that “‘ the moderns ” who 
abhor indefiniteness as the cardinal sin in art are no longer 
in sympathy with the ideals for which he stood. 


Léon Bakst. 


Léon Bakst, who died in Paris on December 27 in his 
fifty-ninth year, was the first great modern designer of 
costumes and scenery for the theatre, to use colour—not 
coloured light—as a symbolic expression of the play or 
the ballet. Bakst’s first London productions of the 
Russian ballet were “Scheherazade,” ‘ Carnaval,” 
** Cléopatre,” and “ Le Spectre de la Rose” in 1911; his 
last one, “ The Sleeping Princess,” in 1921. In spite of 
his rich fantasias he remained essentially an “ ultra-realist ” 
who preferred to appeal by over-statement directly to the 
senses rather than by suggestion to the imagination, which 
latter is the method invented by our own Gordon Craig. 


POSTSCRIPTS. 
Lady Astor’s Portrait. 


A number of prominent women have protested with 
indignation in “ The Times ” against the Government’s 
decision to refuse for the House of Commons the picture 
representing the introduction of the first woman member 
to Parliament. They very rightly point out that it should 
not be admitted for its personal, but for its symbolic signi- 
ficance. ‘‘ The introduction of the first woman member,” 
they say, “‘ symbolized the entry into political life of half 
the population of this country,” which is, of course, per- 
fectly true. Unfortunately the painting in question does 
nothing of the kind, our portrait-painters having long 
forgotten that there is a difference between painting 
“ history ” and painting “ portraits.” “‘ When a portrait 
is painted in the historical style, as it is neither an exact 
minute representation of an individual, nor completely 
ideal, every circumstance ought to correspond to this 
mixture.” 

Perhaps Mr. Sims will read up his Reynolds again and 
paint a truly “ Historical Portrait.” If he succeeds I am 
inclined to think that it would not be refused. 


Gerald Brockhurst’s Exhibition. 


Gerald Brockhurst, whose exhibition of drawings and 
etchings at Messrs. Colnaghi’s Galleries in Bond Street 
closed during the first days of last month, is an interesting 
case of a divided personality. He is certainly a great 
craftsman, and—when the craftsman in him permits—also 
a very considerable artist. Unfortunately it looks as if 
the craftsman were, for the moment in the ascendant, so 
that he produces drawings which are miracles of skill, and 
etchings which would be still greater miracles if they were 
done as cold engravings. Whilst, therefore, one cannot 
withhold one’s appreciation from such a drawing as 
“ Téte Basque,” done, with Job’s patience, in pen and ink, 
one can give true admiration to a pencil drawing such as 
“ Phémie ”; and whilst one admits the perfection of skill 
in “ Almina” of 1924, one’s heart goes out to the earlier 
“* Galway Peasant ” and “ In the Wood ” of 1920. 

Artists, that is all creative workers, are the only ones 
exposed to a constant and terrible risk: they may commit 
felo-de-se, and still live on to a ripe old age. 


In connection with the re-opening of “ Spring Gardens ” 
as an art centre by the New English Art Club, it is inter- 
esting to note that the first exhibition in ““ The Great Room 
in Spring Garden ” was in reality the second exhibition of 
the Society of Artists transferred thither, because the 
Society of Arts, in whose rooms the first exhibition had 
been held, could not sanction the sale of shilling catalogues 
as tickets of admission. Of this catalogue, embellished with 
a frontispiece and a tailpiece designed by Hogarth, 
thirteen thousand copies were sold. This society secured 
in 1765 a Royal Charter as “ The Incorporated Society of 
Artists of Great Britain.” “And then the rows com- 
menced,” as the late Mr. Harry Furniss said in his “Royal 
Academy Antics,” the rows which eventually led to the 
establishment of the Royal Academy—an ugly tale of 
intrigue—with a not unhappy ending. 


Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods announce a sale 
of Decorative Furniture and Porcelain, the properties of 
Dr. Sharman and F. Mechell-Smith, Esq., for Thursday, 
February 5, 1925. 


An article upon the “ New istheticism in Russia,” by Mr. Huntley Carter, has unavoidably been held over. 
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SOME PICTURES IN THE COLLECTION OF 
VISCOUNT LEE OF FAREHAM 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


HE name of Viscount Lee of Fareham 

as a collector has, of course, been a 
household word, not only in England, 

but all over the Empire ever since the 

day when, with far-sighted and public-spirited 
generosity, he made his magnificent gift of 
Chequers to the nation, as a permanent 
appanage to the 
Prime Ministers 
of Great Britain. 
The _ extraordin- 
arily many-sided 
assemblage at 
Chequers of 
things either 
beautiful in them- 
selves, or of 
abiding historic 
interest, has, how- 
ever, by no means 
wholly absorbed 
the energies of 
Lord Lee as a 
collector, for his 
house in Kensing- 
ton Palace Gar- 
dens contains a 
collection of pic- 
tures which, if 
not very large in 
extent, yet com- 
prises a series of 
remarkably _in- 
teresting ex- 
amples of differ- 
ent schools and 
masterpieces of the highest order. Of the 
collection as existing in 1923 I have treated in 
a privately printed volume, issued in that year. 
Since then the collection has received a num- 
ber of important accessions, and of some of 
them I am to-day, through the kindness of 
Lord Lee, permitted to speak in these columns. 
Of Italian fourteenth-century pictures with 
gold backgrounds, by far the greater number 
of surviving examples is, as is well known, of 
Tuscan origin, and although many problems 
of artistic identity still remain obscure, yet in 


I 


periods, including a few 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ANGELS 
Florentine Master. 


dealing with Florentine or Sienese Trecento 
pictures we have by now a good many facts 
and clues to guide us. North Italian panel 
pictures of the fourteenth century are, by 
comparison, of much greater rarity, and the 
local characteristics of several important schools 
remain to this day somewhat vague and difficult 
to fix. All the 
greater is, in 
consequence, the 
interest which 
attaches to the 
well-preserved 
panel in Lord 
Lee’s_ collection 
(1§in. by 8in.), 
in which the main 
compartment in- 
terprets with such 
dramatic force the 
motive of the 
Crucifixion, while 
the predella below 
contains a series 
of five half-length 
figures of female 
saints. In style 
this picture has 
much in common 
with the works of 
some Bolognese 
masters of the 
middle or second 
half of the Tre- 
cento* without, 
however, displaying such absolute parallels to 
the art of any of these masters as to enable us 
to associate this work with his name. What 
strikes one particularly in front of the picture 
itself is the very remarkable sense of colour 
which the artist possesses and which serves 
the ends of a very individual and unhackneyed 
feeling for design. To single out one instance, 
there is something extraordinarily effective in 
the way in which the boldly-piaced figures of 


Circa 1490 


* Conveniently reproduced in Dr. Van Marle’s book, The 
Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, vol. iv (1924), 
PP. 399, 599. 
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the little angels, receiving in their chalices 
the blood of Christ, all strike the same note 
of blue across the gold of the background ; 
and against this the one note of vivid 
scarlett-—in the tablet at the top of the 
cross—tells in very forcible contrast. I think 
it may be said that there are few pictures of 
the school of Bologna 


about 1350 which 
show the _ artistic 
centre from which 


they issued to similar 
advantage. 

We are confronted 
with a much later stage 
of Italian art in the 
striking composition 
which shows the 
Virgin, seated in the 
lap of St. Anne, and 
holding on her own 
lap the Infant Christ, 
while on each side of 
the throne, in front of 
a hanging of gold bro- 
cade, is seen the figure 
of an angel. This 
juxtaposition of three 
generations—known 
in Italian under the 
descriptive term Sant’ 
Anna metterza (liter- 
ally “St. Anne self- 
the-third ’?)—-was a 
motive which several 
Italian, and more 
especially Florentine, 
masters of the Renaiss- 
ance treated : the final 
solution of the pro- 
blem of composition 
offered by it may be 
seen in Leonardo da 
Vinci’s unfinished 
picture in the Louvre. 
An early rendering 
of this subject is Masaccio’s noble picture, 
formerly in the church of Sant’ Ambrogio 
at Florence, and now in the gallery of the 
Uffizi; itself reminiscent in the arrangement 
of a fresco by Agnolo Gaddi at Figline, 
near Prato, Masaccio’s composition has evi- 
dently supplied the prototype for Lord Lee’s 
picture. The hieratic solemnity of Masaccio’s 
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THE CRUCIFIXION 


Bolognese Master. 
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group is, however, here transposed in a key of 
much gentler sentiment, and the drama of the 
situation has been much subtilized by the 
manner in which the aged St. Anne is made to 
clasp the shoulder of the young and graceful 
Virgin on whose knee the Infant Christ moves 
so charmingly unconcerned and playful. The 
style of the picture 
points, I think, very 
definitely to a Floren- 
tine artist of the second 
half of the Quattro- 
cento, namely, Fran- 
cesco Botticini — the 
types, notably those 
of the Virgin and the 
Angels, are his, and 
the sense of line and 
movement is also after 
his fashion ; only it is 
very rarely that Fran- 
cesco Botticini suc- 
ceeds in bringing off 
as successful a com- 
position as the one 
which we see here. 
One also wonders 
whether some day a 
clue to the original 
provenance of this 
altar-piece, important 
also in size (69 by 36} 
in.), may not be forth- 
coming. 

More difficult is, 
in my opinion, the 
problem of authorship 
offered by the very 
attractive tondo (diam. 
32?in.), in which the 
Virgin is seen at full 
length, standing on a 
marble terrace, and 
holding in her arms the 
Infant Christ,to whom 
an angel is offering 
flowers, while two other angels, kneeling on the 
right, are meditating over a scroll held by one of 
them. This is an art which bears most un- 
mistakably the stamp of the later Quattrocento 
in Florence : the idyllic sentiment, the delight- 
fully clear and luminous colouring, the ex- 
quisite ornamentation of the architectural set- 
ting—all these characteristics point that way. 


Circa 1350 
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Of individual masters, the art of Piero di 
Cosimo is perhaps most closely recalled, but 
not, I think, so as to make a definite ascription 
possible : nor, as it seems to me, is this a case 
when the name of that other Florentine, often 
so close to Piero di Cosimo, Raffaellino 
del Garbo, may be suggested. In fact, 
though the inspiration 
of this art is definitely 
Florentine, there are 
certain details of treat- 
ment which make one 
wonder whether its 
author could not con- 
ceivably belong to a 
local school with the 
artistic orbit of 
Florence—say, for in- 
stance, the school of 
Lucca. Anyway, the 
field for speculations 
which it offers may be 
said, if anything, to 
add to the fascination 
exercised by this 
charming picture. 

As a contrast to 
these Florentine late- 
fifteenth-century pic- 
tures, we may glance 
for a moment at a 
contemporary picture 
from an_ altogether 
different artistic milieu 
—the “Christ before 
Pilate” (panel, 17 by 
14} in.). It is the work 
of a South German 
artist of the second 
half of the fifteenth 
century, with very 
markedly realistic 
leanings, as may be 
well seen from the 
definitely portrait-like 
character of several of 
the heads. The action 
of the figures in the 
lively scene is remark- 
able for ease and naturalness, and there is, too, 
a very notable sense of effective grouping and 
silhouetting in the planning of the whole. The 
large, simple mass of gold of the background 
wall serves as an excellent foil to the vigorous 





ST. ANNE, THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 


By Francesco Botticini 


and well-harmonized notes of colour in the cos- 
tumes of the figures and the remainder of the 
architectural setting. There is, I think, an echo 
of Netherlandish art very distinctly traceable in 
this picture, and such an infiltration of style 
from the Low Countries is by no means un- 
paralleled in South German art of this period. 
I would instance the 
“* Master of the Sterz- 
ing Altar-piece” of 
1458, who quite evi- 
dently had been in- 
fluenced by Roger van 
der Weyden. The 
Master of the Sterzing 
Altar-piece was pro- 
bably. a Suabian: to 
the same district, or 
possibly to the not far 
distant one of Salz- 
burg, may be assigned 
the author of Lord 
Lee’s rare and im- 
portant panel. 
Reverting to the 
Italian school, a work 
which claims and 
holds attention is the 
“Portrait of a Venetian 
Senator,” by Jacopo 
Tintoretto, here repro- 
duced in colour (can- 
vas, 41} by 3741n.); see 
plate facing page 162. 
It is an example which 
must take high rank 
within the series of 
powerful portraits of 
Venetian dignitaries 
which form such a 
distinguished section 
of Tuintoretto’s pro- 
duction. The pose is 
the simple one which 
Tintoretto favours in 
his portraits, and be- 
fore the present pic- 
ture one is struck once 
again by the contrast 
which—as Henry Thode has pointed out in 
his monograph on Tintoretto—exists be- 
tween the agitated play of lines and complex 
effects of chiaroscuro of the artist’s subject 
compositions and the extreme economy of 
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means in his portraits. The predominant note 
in the scheme of colour is the rich crimson of 
the velvet cloak in the ample folds of which 
the none too slender form of the old senator is 
draped. This sets off with great effectiveness 
the head with its grey hair and beard, and the 
calm but penetrating glance of the eyes, 
directed towards the spectator. The picture is 
touched with the wonderful looseness and sen- 
sitiveness which is a characteristic of the late 
years of Tinto- 
retto’s career; 
while the abso- 
lutely plain back- 
ground, without 
even a_ glimpse 
of a landscape 
or a view across 
the lagoon, con- 
tributes to the 
singularly digni- 
fied and reposeful 
effect of the 
whole. No clue is 
available as to 
the identity of the 
person here so 
incisively por- 
trayed: no in- 
scription, no 
coat-of-arms or 
device of any sort. 
The portrait will 
therefore, in all 
probability, al- 
ways have to 
retain its anony- 
mity ; among its 
next of kin as 
regards the style 
and treatment are 
the “ Portrait of 
Vincenzo Zeno,” 
in the Palazzo Pitti at Florence, and the superb 
“Portrait of a Senator,” anonymous like the 
present one, which hangs in the Grande 
Galerie of the Louvre. 

A portrait like this once again triumphantly 
vindicates the rank of the Venetian school as 
that pre-eminently of colour and atmosphere. 
It is well known how one of the great painters 
of France in the seventeenth century, Nicolas 
Poussin, heroically cut short his visit to Venice, 
lest by remaining there he would succumb to 
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South German School. Circa 1480 
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the lure of colour. Very different was the 
attitude taken up by a slightly younger fellow- 
countryman of his, Jacques Blanchard, who is 
represented in Lord Lee’s collection by an 
excellent example. Jacques Blanchard is at 
present, even to many people keenly interested 
in art, little more than a name, though attention, 
as a matter of fact, has again begun to centre 
on him in France, signalized by the acquisition 
for the Louvre in 1921 of his large picture 
of a subject from 
Boccaccio’s 
“Decamerone,” 
** Cimon et Ephi- 
gene.” An early 
writer on art like 
D’Argenville de- 
votes consider- 
able attention to 
Blanchard,* and 
it may be worth 
while here to 
summarize what 
is known about 
this interesting 
painter. 

Jacques Blan- 
chard was born 
in Paris in 1600, 
and first studied 
painting under an 
uncle of his, 
named Nicolas 
Bolleri. At the 
age of twenty he 
started on the 
classic journey to 
Italy, and after 
a sojourn of some 
duration at 
Lyons, arrived 
at Rome in 1624, 
and remained 
there for two years. He then went to Venice, 
where, in D’Argenville’s words, “‘ Les ouvrages 
du Titien, du Tintoret, et de Paul Veronese le 
charmérent tellement qu’il y demeura encore 
deux ans : quelques nobles Venitiens goiterent 
son pinceau et ne le laissérent pas oisif.” 
Leaving Venice he worked for some time at 
Turin for the Duke of Savoy, and then re- 
turned to France, where he again made a stay 





* See D’Argenville’s Abrégé de la vie des plus fameux 
peintres, vol. ii (Paris, 1745), pp. 263-265. 
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at Lyons, and subsequently settled in Paris. 
There he quickly rose to fame, and was kept 
very busy until his death in the flower of his 
years in 1638. So close was his approach to 
the Venetians held to have been, that he was 
given the nickname of “ Titian.” 
D’Argenville mentions that Blanchard 
“avait un talent 
particulier pour 
peindre des 
Vierges a demi- 
corps, et des 
femmes nues, 
auxquelles, outre 
le beau coloris, il 
donnoit beaucoup 
d’expression.”’ 
This is fully borne 
out by the sur- 
viving examples 
of his art, which 
are, however, not 
very frequently 
met with; his 
most accessible 
pictures are two 
in the Louvre, 
the subject from 
Boccaccio men- 
tioned above, and 
an allegorical 
picture of 
““earsty.” =” 
There are a num- 
ber of drawings 
by him in the 
Cabinet des 
dessins of the 
Louvre, several 
of which vary the 
subject of a young 
woman with 
children,} and 
that favourite theme of his reappears in Lord 
Lee’s allegory of “‘ Charity ” (canvas, 414 by 
31?in.), which, apart from being thoroughly 
characteristic of Blanchard in style, is fully 
signed below on the left, and dated 1637— 
the year preceding that of the artist’s death. 
As regards its place in the history of paint- 
ing, the work of Jacques Blanchard reflects— 


* Reproduced in A. Michel’s Histoire de l’art, vol. vi, p. 220. 


+ For reproductions of many of these, see MM. Guiffrey and 
Marcel’s Inventaire Général, vol. i (1907), Nos. 283-294. 
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Hx 312° CHARITY 
By Jacques Blanchard 


apart from his evident study of the great Vene- 
tians—an assimilation of various tendencies in 
Italian Seicento painting somewhat similar to 
what we find in the art of his slightly older 
contemporary and fellow-countryman, Simon 
Vouet. The individual note in Jacques Blan- 
chard is, however, seen for one thing in a 
sensuous quality 
of expression all 
his own, though 
at the same time 
it anticipates what 
was to be the 
keynote of French 
painting in the age 
of a Boucher or 
a Fragonard. 
The beauty of 
his flesh-painting 
is well seen in 
Lord Lee’s pic- 
ture, which also 
shows to singular 
advantage a very 
personal feature 
of Jacques Blan- 
chard’s style—his 
exquisite treat- 
ment of reflected 
light and the 
lovely trans- 
parency of his 
shadows. The 
whole is carried 
out in a warm 
golden tonality, 
avoiding any 
great positiveness 
of tint: the 
muted blue of 
the young 
woman’s mantle 
and the yellowish 
grey of her robe combine to form the pre- 
dominant motive of the scheme of colour. 
The picture makes us realize very vividly 
what was in the minds of Jacques Blanchard’s 
contemporaries when nicknaming him Titian 
—even if we cannot help noticing in it at 
the same time the artist who had studied 
the work of the Carracci and their followers ; 
and, as an example of a rare and gifted 
master and an illustration of an interesting 
phase of French art, which has been some- 
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what eclipsed by later developments, the 
picture is a valuable accession to its owner’s 
collection. 

I have so far only spoken of such pictures 
as have been acquired by Lord Lee in com- 
paratively recent times. A most delightful Eng- 
lish eighteenth-century picture which has graced 
his collection for many years is Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s portrait of Elizabeth Mathew 
as a child, playing with a white and brown 
spaniel. Had this picture chanced to be 
engraved by one of the famous eighteenth- 
century mezzotinters it would doubtless by now 
be one of the most widely known and popular 
works of Sir Joshua : as it is, the colour repro- 
duction of the picture, which forms the fron- 
tispiece to the present number, will surely be 
doubly welcome to all lovers of art. As will 
be seen, the motive of “ Love Me, Love my 
Dog,” in the Wallace Collection, is here 
varied in an entirely independent fashion, and 


for freedom of direct, spontaneous painting, as 
well as for its happy gracefulness of movement 
and expression, the picture has few rivals 
among Sir Joshua’s works. 

The picture (canvas, 29 by 23} in.) was 
probably painted about 1777, or a couple of 
years later than “ Love Me, Love my Dog.” 
The charming little sitter, with the big dark 
eyes and lovely brown hair, was the daughter 
of Francis Mathew (1738-1806), who was 
created Baron Llandaff in 1783, Viscount 
Llandaff in 1793, and Earl of Llandaff in 1797. 
A big full-length portrait of his wife was also 
painted by Sir Joshua : it has become very well 
known through the engraving after it, executed 
by W. Dickinson in 1780, while the original 
made a brief appearance in public on the 
occasion of the sale of Sir Joseph Robinson’s 
pictures in the summer of 1923. The same 
dog occurs in both pictures: it was evidently 
a great favourite with all members of the family. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND 
DECORATION — III 


By MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON, F.S.A. 


RANCE, with its history akin to the 

romantic and so full of eventful artistic 

tradition is, of all countries, the home 

of Gothic architecture. Consequently 
any reference to the domestic arts of the 
Middle Ages is incomplete without mention 
being made of the many developments which 
took such deep root in French soil. The 
fifteenth century by no means represents the 
best phase of medieval art. The Foreign 
aspects of this period, however, being so 
wholly different to contemporary work of the 
kind in England, offer ample material for re- 
search to all who are as yet unfamiliar with 
them. I have therefore selected a few photo- 
graphs of interiors of this epoch for the basis 
of the present article, in the hope that they 
may prove of interest. 

To understand the architecture of France 
in its earliest phases, it is necessary to go back 
as far as the source of its inspiration. A know- 
ledge of the life and customs of her ancestry is 
also required; the two are united. It is not 
proposed, however, to dwell at any length 
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upon the historical aspects of the subject, but 
merely to mention briefly certain conditions of 
living, which are obviously inseparable from it. 

The style of building in its early develop- 
ment came about not by mere caprice, or any 
progressive movement in Art, but through 
causes governed by necessity. The first prin- 
ciple of construction being to guard against 
invasion, it was not until approximately the 
early years of the fifteenth century that any 
definite attempt was made to build a house 
in which a man could live with any degree of 
comfort or refinement. 

The first period of Feudalism is comprised 
between the years 850-1150, and conditions 
were such that little thought of quietness or 
repose was possible. Inhabitants of castles 
were engaged in adjusting endless disputes, 
and were continually under arms. Anyone 
wishing to retain his possessions entrenched 
himself behind a high wall and fortified his 
house, which was more often than not built on 
the banks of a river or an elevated position, 
and had deep ditches all round it. The result 
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of this somewhat unsociable method of living 
was a state of society where no one was free 
from imminent attack—not alone from ene- 
mies, but from neighbours also, for the main 
purpose in life was to rob. Everywhere a state 
of petty war- 
fare existed, 
without peace 
or mercy, and 
houses and 
castles became 
small king- 
doms. We 
thus see that 
in the olden 
times life must 
have been 
without much 
charm or soft- 
ness. Conse- 
quently with- 
in these do- 
mains the 
main impres- 
sion was a 
sense of mas- 
sive strength, 
as the un- 
adorned walls, 
of ‘prodigious 
thickness, 
were almost 
brutal! in their 
severity. 
The hewn 
stone remain- 
ed in its natu- 
ral state, or 
whitened with 
distemper. 
Now and 
again it was 
decorated 
with simple 
devices or 
diaper forms 
in crude 
colourings. 
An effect of richness, or, rather, of pageantry, 
must have been given, nevertheless, by the 
armour, banners, spears, pennons, emblazoned 
standards, etc., in profusion ranged along the 
walls. The furniture was simple, and con- 
sisted mainly of plain tables and trestle stools 
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ANCIENT HOTEL DE VILLE, BOURGES 
Doorway from the great Hall to the Council Chamber 


of great weight, cumbersome in shape, and 
seldom enriched with ornament. Little re- 
lieved the austere aspect of the interior, as 
the use of tapestry or other material for cover- 
ing the walls was not general at this period. 
At the 
commence- 
ment of the 
thirteenth 
century, how- 
ever, condi- 
tions some- 
what altered. 
A change, not 
only in po- 
litical history, 
but one which 
influenced 
civilization 
generally, 
occurred. 
Greater lei- 
sure in the 
lives of the 
nobility gave 
the first im- 
petus towards 
the attainment 
of a higher 
standard of 
living; this 
had a corres- 
ponding effect 
upon the arts. 
The houses 
and castles 
were the first 
to be affected. 
They became 
places where 
a larger degree 
of comfort was 
possible. 
Fromthis time 
onward the 
development 
must have 
been rapid, as 
we learn that in the year 1294 the desire for 
luxury had become so great that a proclama- 
tion was issued by the King of France restrict- 
ing in even minor details the expenses of each 
person according to his rank. To arrest the 
continued progress of luxury a similar enact- 
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ment was attempted in 1306 when the costly 
methods of living were so pronounced that 
they extended to the bourgeois and other 
classes. 

Some idea of the extravagances of this age 
can be imagined when we read that in 1352 the 
king expended no less a sum than 774 Louis 
upon the manufacture of one chair. The 
equivalent of this amount to-day must be 
something fantastic, but it may be stated, 
however, that the chair was decorated with 
silver and precious stones. The taste for 
luxury which prompted the desire to possess 
such a thing 1s 
apparent. It was 
at the close of 
this century, and 
during the years 
that followed, 
that the great 
social revolution, 
in the manners 
and customs of 
private life, to 
which I have al- 
ready __ referred, 
took place, and 
the dwellings of 
the nobility 
reached a degree 
of magnificence 
never before 
known. The great 
castles that were 
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domestic building in France may be personal. 
One is fully conscious of the beauties of the 
later phases of Louis XIV, but they belong to 
a different chapter in the history of architec- 
ture, and are, in some respects, more advanced 
and scholarly. Before passing on, however, 
will the reader kindly glance at the photograph 
of Josselyn ? This will take the place of many 
remarks upon the subject, and will, I hope, 
convince all but those prejudiced that a place 
more beautiful or more charming would be 
difficult to find. 

There are no features so thoroughly char- 
acteristic of 
fifteenth - century 
interior architec- 
ture, or so pre- 
eminently beauti- 
ful, as the 
chimneypieces in 
carved stone. 
Nowadays there 
is some difficulty 
in the reproduc- 
tion of these, 
calling as they do 
for considerable 
skill on the part of 
the stone-carver, 
and they are by no 
means inexpen- 
sive. The stone- 
cutter was exten- 





built during the 
fifteenth century 
are to-day a- 
mongst the most 
prominent landmarks of France. Of their kind 
they are some of the greatest achievements in 
architecture, their beauty and dignity never 
having been surpassed. The richness and 
splendour of their interiors, the sumptuous 
nature of the furniture and hangings within 
them, constitute another no less remarkable 
aspect of this age. 

Apart from its imposing nature this devel- 
opment of Gothic art has another appeal, for, 
with all its dignity, it is not without its homely 
aspects. To me it is more attractive than any 
other style in architecture. Possibly I am 
unduly influenced by the charm I find in its 
purely picturesque elements, therefore the 
idea that this was the greatest period of 
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TABLE SERVICE OF A LADY OF QUALITY 


Facsimile of a miniature from the Romance of Renand de Montauban. 
MS. of fourteenth century. 


sivelyemployedin 
domestic Gothic 
architecture, and 
frequently the 
best artists of the 
day lent their services. The subjects favoured 
were either domestic incidents or heraldic ; the 
trade or occupation of the owner of the house 
was at times represented, or, perhaps, some 
scene which showed the nature of the apart- 
ment. 

The photograph of the beautiful door at 
the ancient Hotel de Ville at Bourges shows 
a portion of an elaborate chimneypiece. 
(Another equally important example was at the 
Archbishop’s Palace, Rheims, but I believe this 
gem of architecture was completely destroyed 
during the war.) The work of Jacquet Gendre 
in 1490, it has characteristics peculiar to France 
in form and character. It will be noticed that 
the masonry of its overhanging hood derives all 
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its apparent 
support 
from the 
corbelling 
of the jambs 
below. It 
is enriched 
with deeply- 
cut mould- 
ings, and 
very lovely 
foliage car- 
ved with 
energy. 

The size 
of the open- 
ing for the 
fire in these 
old chim- 
neypieces 
was often 
very great. 
I have seen 
examples 
which ex- 
tend in 
width to 
as much as 
12 ft., and 
are propor- 
tionately 
deep. The 
idea seems 
to have been that the fire could be shared 
by several people at the same time on three 
sides. In summer the large void of the 
opening was veiled with a panel of tapestry. 
Shutters with heavily carved wooden doors, 
used for the same purpose, may still be 
seen. 

To give an impression of a fifteenth-cen- 
tury interior, I have lent for reproduction a 
room I designed some years ago in France. It 
must not be supposed to be a faithful essay 
of the style in all respects, being more the 
study of a room having as its basis an his- 
torical period rather than a faithful portrayal 
in every detail. Neither is it a copy of any 
place, as each feature was designed to an 
existing plan ; the walls are true in detail, and 
it was felt that greater variety would be given 
by the introduction of other elements in the 
furniture, and also its arrangement, than by a 
slavish adherence to one style. Therefore the 
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table is Italian in design, likewise the “ cas- 
sone,” while the pottery is Umbrian, but, 
personally, I feel there is a general harmony 
between them. The room contained many 
other interesting pieces of furniture, which are 
omitted to avoid overcrowding in the interests 
of the drawing. 

But rarely does the opportunity present 
itself to design a room of this kind for an 
English house. Why? It is a style of marked 
beauty, full of graceful refinement and dignity. 
I feel sure that were it more extensively known 
its attraction would increase in proportion. 

I advise all lovers of architecture to go to 
Touraine and see the chateaux for themselves. 
The journey will repay more richly than any 
I know. There is an effect of majesty about 
the size and situation of these historical monu- 
ments of ancient architecture where the arts 
reached such full perfection. History will 
come to life again as you look at the silent 
grey walls of these semi-fortified castles, 
which at one time dominated the heart of 
France. 

Take “‘ Tours,” the ancient capital, as your 
centre, and with moderate comfort you can 
visit one chateau or more daily. There are 
excursions which will include half a dozen, but 
cater for those only who feel they are merely 
performing a duty. A few francs discreetly 
offered to the guide will enable you to desert 
the party of tourists which gather at the 
chateau gates, and look about by yourself. 
Fascination as by a magic spell will hold you. 
Quietly and alone absorb the spirit of a bygone 
age, and the architectural beauties of the past 
which the atmosphere creates. After wander- 
ing through old rooms undisturbed, your 
imagination will visualize the habits and senti- 
ments of the people, who, so many centuries 
ago, created those places in response to their 
various wants and feelings. You can picture 
the aspect and colouring of the rooms, and the 
original arrangement of the interior before the 
soft hand of time had passed over them. 
Everything suggests a sense of that absolute 
harmony without which no work of art is 
complete. There is much to make one reflect. 
Study a panel of tapestry, a sculptured ivory 
casket, a fragment of Gothic tracery carved 
from the stone with such perfection of touch 
and skill that it resembles an exquisite piece of 
lace; glance at something quite homely and 
domestic, perhaps a pair of embroidered 
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slippers or even a faded handkerchief, and you 
will feel in comparison to that generation, we 
of the twentieth century are mere barbarians ! 
You will find it difficult to understand why the 
arts have so sadly retrogressed; perhaps you 
will wonder, too, if the world will ever revive 
sufficiently to make the production of great 
works of art again possible. 

Go to Langeais, perhaps one of the finest 
examples of a fifteenth-century house and one of 
the architectural treasures of France, and, to me, 
more interesting by far than the transitional 
chateaux. It was built on the right bank of the 
Loire in 1464 for Louis XI by his treasurer, Jean 
Bourré. Its massive walls, surmounted by 
“* chemin de ronde ” on machicolations, are pro- 
tected by portcullis and drawbridge, by which 
one passes to the interior with its five stories of 
dwelling space. It was here that Charles VIII 
was married to Anne of Brittany in 1491, and 
one feeis that her influence overshadows all 
other traditions. In the park, to the west of the 
castle, stand remains of a keep—one of the 
oldest in France, built in the tenth century by 
Nerra, Count of Anjou. 

Langeais has been recently restored, but 
restored with cleverness and with considerable 
sympathy for past traditions. I am always 
anxious when [| hear that an old house has 
been sold, as it means, more likely than not, 
that it has been seized by someone who con- 
templates “‘ doing it up,” and this but too 
frequently suggests that some form of sacrifice 
is imminent! Nothing is more distressing 
than a sort of hybrid building, which retains 
neither the charm of its unspoiled early con- 
dition, nor the appearance of a new house. If 
the restorer were content merely to replace, it 
would be another matter, but he commences 
a vigorous rebuilding with added improve- 
ments according to his own views of what the 
old building ought to have been, but, un- 
happily, never was. 

In this respect no people has shown more 
joy in the destruction of great works of art in 
the past than the English. There is hardly a 
church in our country which has not been 
subject at some time to vandalism ! 

At Langeais the old carcase remains inas- 
much as the ceilings, walls, windows, chimney- 
pieces, and floors are almost undisturbed. 
What will arrest you most are its wonderful 
floors of glazed enamelled tiles. One almost 


hesitates to step upon this china-like surface, 
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which through the years has collected an inde- 
scribably beautiful patime of dust, dirt, and 
polish. Some rooms are paved in deep ceil- 
ing-wax red, and when the sun throws various 
hues of colour from the stained glass of the 
windows upon the tiled surface, a warm glow 
is cast upon the old oak beams and tapestries 
about the room, and produces an effect of sur- 
prising beauty. 

Before the war a firm at Bordeaux made 
reproductions of these Langeais tiles. I believe 
they have recently resumed manufacture. The 
more usual colourings were red, yellow, green, 
black, and white, and having an infinite variety 
of pattern, consequently demanded correct 
sequence when laid. The photographs of 
Langeais show rooms treated in this decorative 
manner. 

It is not necessary, though, to spend all 
your time in reflections on the past. Other 
things that bring joy to the heart are every- 
where ; the valley of the Loire in spring or early 
autumn is one of the loveliest spots in the 
world. I believe 
Balzac remarks, 
somewhere, 
“Shame on him 
who does not 
know my valient, 
my beautiful 
Touraine, with its 
seven valleys flow- 
ing with water and 
wine.” In such 
an environment 
you feel the charm 
of France. A little 
off the well-worn 
track are charac- 
teristics not unlike 
those of Spain, 
where you will 
find a civilization 
and a picturesque- 
ness far removed 
from the smoke- 
laden skies of 
London, in which 
the most jaded 
nerves soon revive 
in an atmosphere 
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winds past lines of tall trees and fertile 
fields. Along white roads you pass the apple 
orchards of small farms, and faint odours 
of burning wood come from wayside inns 
which shelter in the shadows of high poplars. 
Behind gates of iron distant avenues lead to 
old buildings belonging to all ages of the 
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past, or mere ivy-clad ruins, which have 
been so softened in colour and form by the 
changing seasons that they seem, indeed, a 
part of the earth itself. The peasantry are 
kindly folk, pleased to welcome you—people of 
intelligence and charm, hard-working and in- 
dustrious. 


TO THE 


GUILDHALL GALLERY 


By SIR ALFRED TEMPLE, F-.S.A. 


TARTING scarcely forty years ago as 

a fresh municipal gallery in the kingdom, 

open freely to the people, the appearance 
kK of its walls has undergone gradual, 
but very perceptible and constant variation, 
until, from works illustrative chiefly of the 
architectural features of the City of London 
and certain portraits of civic interest only, 
with a few striking pictures of national 
historic events, it has become, as Lord 
Leighton, the then President of the Royal 
Academy, foresaw it would,the repository for all 
time of such works of the current art of the day 
as may be sufficiently high in character as to 
claim a position on its walls. Truly did 
he say, at the inauguration of the gallery, 
“* The Corporation will not be content with a 
collection which is almost wholly of a retro- 
spective character. Those who come after us 
will look back with gratitude to the initiative 
now taken which I venture to prophesy will 
have very far-reaching effects.” 

Slowly it moved at first, and then came the 
gift by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., of thirty-six 
of his works in oil and water-colour, selected 
by me, followed a few years afterwards by the 
bequest of his brother, George, of such of his 
brother’s remaining works as I might choose. 
These two circumstances materially altered the 
appearance of the civic collection, and brought 
about the relegation to various apartments in 
the Guildhall of many of the works which until 
then were the best the Corporation had to put 
before the public. Very shortly after came 
the handsome bequest of Mr. Charles Gassiot 
of practically the whole of his collection of one 
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hundred and twenty-seven works, most of 
them acquired for a personal love of them 
during the previous thirty years. Mr. Gassiot 
was a city man, a wine merchant in Mark Lane, 
of the celebrated firm of Martini, Gassiot & 
Co., known for its fine port. He lived at 
Elmwood House, Upper Tooting, and owned 
there some hundreds of acres of land, which 
surrounded his residence. His pleasure was 
to drive a four-in-hand to the City each morn- 
ing and back again in the afternoon when 
business was over, stabling it during the day 
near the Royal Hotel, Blackfriars. How was 
it he came to leave his pictures to the Guild- 
hall? I had seen much of him, and one or 
two of his pictures had been bought by us 
together at Christie’s and elsewhere, and there 
was considerable sympathy between us. I 
was lunching with him one day—Mrs. Gassiot 
had left the table for a brief rest before going 
for her usual drive—and he began to talk over 
what would be the ultimate destination of his 
fine collection. I let him talk, one idea only 
being uppermost in my mind. He would leave 
them all to the Tate Gallery, or send them to 
the auction room to swell up his residuary 
estate. I sat silent, sipping his mellow port; 
evidently the time had come for me to speak or 
for ever after hold my peace, and in a somewhat 
lengthened pause the words came impulsively 
from my lips: “‘ Why not leave them all to the 
City? You have made your money in the City, 
you have been master of one of its twelve great 
guilds, and for all time your name would be 
preserved at the ancient Guildhall.” It ap- 
peared to come to him as a shock, a thing that 
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had never entered his mind; his glassy eye 
told me that as he rose from his chair and 
suggested we should rejoin Mrs. Gassiot. 
This set an ugly negative on my venturesome 
proposition; but not many weeks after, a 
letter came to me from Brighton that if I 
were ever there I would call in and lunch with 
them at the Royal Albion Hotel, where he 
always stayed. I read between the lines, and 
made occasion to go on the following Tuesday. 
As we moved toward the luncheon-room he 
threw his arm over my shoulder and told me 
he had done what I suggested to him—he had 
left his pictures to the Guildhall Gallery, and 
presently we would go through his draft will 
together. This we did, and when, three years 
later, the big-hearted, generous fellow passed 
away, the collection, valued for -probate at 
£84,000, came to the Guildhall. There was a 
Constable in it worth to-day £18,000, and 
some of the leading works of Millais, Alma 
Tadema, Stanfield, John Phillip, Dyce, Nas- 
myth, all of considerable note in their time, 
and altogether a splendid gathering for the con- 
solidation of a permanent municipal collection. 

A few years later came the serious addition 
of a picture known as “‘ The Wounded Cava- 
lier,” by W. S. Burton, here reproduced. I 
first saw this remarkable work at Christie’s in 
1879, in the sale of the Joseph Arden collec- 
tion. I had never known of it before, and its 
amazing excellence in design, colour, theme, 
and finish was in my mind when I was forming 
the first great loan exhibition at the Guildhall 
in 1890. I sought out its owner and found him 
at Conway, North Wales, and once again my 
eyes rested on the beautiful thing. Twenty- 
one years later the restless desire to obtain 
this permanently for the Guildhall came over 
me, and the owner was so good, in considera- 
tion of its coming to a public gallery, to let me 
have it at only a 50 per cent. advance on the 
price he had paid for it, and the money was 
readily found by seven sympathetic friends of 
mine. Its value to-day is quite 500 per cent. 
on its original cost to him. 

At the critical moment in the acquirement 
of this picture Sir Whitworth Wallis, whom 
I might term the ablest and most energetic 
of the country’s municipal art directors, 
who had long coveted that picture for the 
Birmingham Gallery, wired to me: “‘ Are you 
serious about the Burton picture? If you are I 
will stand aside.” This was English, and I 
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greatly appreciated his generous loyalty to 
our long-standing friendship. 

One looks with melancholy eye on the famous 
picture which brought Frank Holl, R.A., into 
notice in 1869, “‘ The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away.” This was bought direct 
from him by a Mr. F. C. Pawle, a successful 
member of the London Stock Exchange, and 
it hung on his dining-room wall at Northcote, 
Reigate, until his death in 1912. A few years 
before he passed away I ran against him at 
Christie’s, and I asked him what would become 
of that picture in the future. He answered 
that he had left it to the Tate Gallery. I 
called to his mind that his wealth had come to 
him within a few hundred yards of the growing 
gallery at the Guildhall, and that a great collec- 
tion for the people could be built up only by 
beneficent citizens who had the power to do 
so by gift or bequest. It had never occurred 
to him. He said he would think about it, 
and when the end came, knowing the man as I 
did, I was not surprised to receive a letter 
from his executors that he had bequeathed 
this picture to the Guildhall. Holl was only 
twenty-five when he painted it. It was his 
most notable subject-picture. It brought him 
instant fame, and not a little was lost to the art 
of this country that the painting a year or two 
afterwards of the portrait of Mr. Cousins (then 
the keeper of the Academy), more for prac- 
tice than anything else, drew him away from 
subject-pictures into a phase of art where he 
plainly saw the making of money was quick 
and certain, instead of a sphere where it was 
small and precarious. So popular was he in 
portraiture that he would execute twenty- 
three in a single year on 50 by 40 canvas—on 
his Academy show day he would call them his 
Chamber of Horrors—all of them forceful, 
masterly, with astonishing effects of chiaroscuro, 
executed with such facile hand, as if no effort 
were in it. But how it took it out of him; the 
poor heart, already weak at thirty-five, got 
oversirained, and one morning he dropped 
dead at his dressing-table, having only reached 
the age of forty-four. Accumulated money ? 
Yes, and built himself a fine house in Fitzjohn 
Avenue, “‘ The Three Gables,” and had dozens 
of sitters waiting for him, but in a moment all 
was over. 

Had it not been for the war the gallery would 
not have become possessed of Watts’s beautiful 
“* Ariadne in Naxos.” It was once the property 
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of the late Lord Davey of the judicial bench, 
and at his death it was bought at Christie’s by 
Mr. Morland Agnew, who was instrumental 
in its appearing for the second time in that 
famous auction room, when he generously 
contributed it to the Red Cross Fund. It was 
bought by Lord Bearsted, then Sir Marcus 
Samuel, a past Lord Mayor of London, and 
given by him to the Guildhall Gallery, an 
institution in which his lordship has always 
taken an earnest interest. It is one of the 
tenderest and most poetic of Watts’s paintings, 
and was the one I selected in 1890 to represent 
him in the first of the sixteen loan exhibitions 
at the Guildhall. 

It was followed by Watts’s noble effort in 
sculpture, ‘‘ Clytie,” a head and shoulders of 
the goddess in marble, a little over life size. 
This was the gift of the Lady Battersea, and 
she gave it, as she wrote and told me, that 
having read my recently published work 
entitled ‘‘ Guildhall Memories,” she could 
wish for no better permanent home for this 
beautiful thing than the institution over which 
I presided. 

In 1920 Briton Riviere, R.A., the famous 
animal painter, died. He and his wife had 
always shown great sympathy with the City 
gallery. Twenty years ago he gave to it a fine 
work of his entitled “‘ The Temptation in the 
Wilderness,” and now, in his will, he be- 
queathed to the gallery the latest of his noble 
lion pictures. It was entitled ‘‘ On the banks of 
an African River,” and what he catches with 
great accuracy is the sense of weight of the big 
cats as in a group of five they leisurely take 
their way along the sandy river’s edge in the 
still weather, and under the burning sun of the 
long tropical day. 

I have always thought that for pictorial 
composition and dramatic interest allied to the 
most devoted perseverance the picture, “ Israel 
in Egypt,” must rank as Sir Edward Poynter’s 
chief work, and when the opportunity came 
of securing it for the Guildhall I at once 
took action. In the straitened times which 
followed the termination of the war I shrank 
from asking any one man for the entire 
sum needed for acquiring it, so I thought of 
six to whom I might quite reasonably apply, 
each for a sixth part, and I, wrote first to Sir 
George Touche, Bart., a former alderman of 
London, a man of reading and taste who would 
be sure in any case to be sympathetic, if he 
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failed to be contributive. He proved to be 
both, for he not only furnished the sixth for 
which I asked, but the other five-sixths, and 
promptly sent me a cheque for the entire 
amount necessary. It is said that when the late 
Sir John Hawkshaw, the eminent engineer, saw 
this picture in the painter’s studio, and ulti- 
mately puchased it for a large sum, he demurred 
at the number of Israelites who were pulling 
the huge sphinx along, as insufficient for the 
purpose from an engineering point of view, and 
suggested to Poynter, as the composition did 
not allow of more figures being introduced 
pulling, that the canvas should be lengthened 
to admit of fresh figures being introduced there 
pushing the heavily-weighted trolley, and this 
was done. 

The rarest and most coveted works now of 
Millais, and the most valuable, are those which 
he painted early in life when under the in- 
fluence of the pre-Raphaelite movement, be- 
tween the years 1850 and 1854. They met wit» 
the greatest discouragement, often accom- 
panied by most disheartening abuse from the 
art critics of the day, who, by the way, later on 
complained that the painter had not fulfilled 
their promise. So much for the value and 
usefulness of art criticism. Only about nine 
of these rare, highly finished pre-Raphaelite 
works were executed by Millais; five of these 
are in public galleries, three are heirlooms in 
families, and there was one in the possession 
of the present Lady Millais, the widowed 
daughter-in-law of the painter. This was 
available, and by the generosity of Lord 
Bearsted was acquired for the Guildhall 
Gallery. It was ‘“ The Woodman’s Daughter,” 
painted when Millais was twenty-two, and 
illustrates a poem by Coventry Patmore. It 
shows the shy, proud son of a neighbouring 
squire wooing, by the offer of cultured and 
beautiful fruit, the daughter of a labourer on 
his father’s estate; on one side generations of 
refinement are centred, on the other the un- 
trained child of Nature. The end, according 
to the poem, was bitter and tragic :— 

** And sometimes, in a sullen tone, 
He’d offer fruits, and she 
Received them always with an air 
So unreserved and free, 


That shame-faced distance soon became 
Familiarity.” 


More by accident than otherwise, or rather 
by the ill-advised action of the governing body 











of the Tate Gallery, a fine example of the por- 
traiture of Sir John Lavery, R.A., found its 
way in 1923 to the Guildhall Gallery. It was 
offered for presentation by Lady Cunard to 
the National Gallery of British Art, but for 
some reason or other, not yet forthcoming, 
its acceptance was declined. The Guildhall 
Gallery rose to its opportunity, and quickly 
suggested to Lady Cunard that she should 
transfer her gift of this exceptional example to 
the Guildhall, and this she did with abound- 
ing pleasure, and was promptly and heartily 
thanked by an accepting and grateful Corpora- 
tion. It is here reproduced, and in colour— 
because much of its charm rests in the 
gentle harmony of the colour, face, dress, and 
background. 

The latest acquisition has been a very coveted 
work, “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” by Holman 
Hunt. It was shown in the Academy in 1848, 
Holman Hunt then being twenty-one years of 
age. It may be said to be the earliest of those 
works in that pre-Raphaelite manner to which 
he consistently held throughout his long career. 
Rossetti, too, adhered to it, but the third of 
the brilliant group (Millais) veered away from 
it as the years went by on to works of broader 
and freer touch. The picture is from Keats’s 
poem, and shows Madeleine and Perphyro 
hurrying from the house where much bois- 
terous merriment is going on among those 
whose rough natures might well be a danger 
both to the love and life of the two escaping 
figures. 

This rare and most interesting example I 
could not resist purchasing at Christie’s toward 
the close of the London season in July, 1924, 
and when the summer vacation was over I saw 
three of my friends whose sympathy with the 
Guildhall Gallery was weil known to me. 
They readily refunded me the sum I had paid 
for the picture and then made a formal pre- 
sentation of the work to the Corporation of 
London, and it now hangs in the gallery. 
These three were Alderman Sir Charles Wake- 
field, Bart., Sir George Touche, Bart., and 
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Mr. Francis Agar, a member of the Corpora- 
tion of London. I gratefully mention that 
before Sir Charles Wakefield had sent me his 
cheque I chanced to meet him and he asked 
me if I had secured all the money I needed. 
‘“* All but forty guineas,” I replied, “and I 
will obtain that from another sympathetic 
friend whom I have in my mind.” “Don’t 
trouble about it,” he said, “I will add that 
sum to the cheque I am sending you.” This 
was typical of Sir Charles as all who knew him 
know, ever with the ready helping hand where 
he feels the object to be right and desirable. 
Other gifts of a minor nature, but interesting 
and valuable to a public collection, have found 
their way to the Guildhall Gallery, and these, 
with the ones which have been specifically 
mentioned, have come into the City’s posses- 
sion by no expenditure of the City’s money, 
but by the thoughtful and generous bequest 
or munificent gift of those of its citizens who 
have a sympathy with art, and are conscious 
of the good it does to the whole community to 
be able freely to see and study them. In the 
very heart of the Empire’s Capital City it 1s 
not the gallery it should be. One looks around 
and sees what provincial cities have done for 
themselves—the magnificent edifices of Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow— 
and one cannot but reflect that very moderate 
effort would be needful, if the forces of the 
City’s commerce chose, to make the Guild- 
hall Gallery far and away the premier of 
municipal galleries. Until that day come when 
some citizen, perhaps, of great resources shal 
conceive it his duty to see to it that the City of 
London has a gallery worthy of the limitless 
importance of its daily work and business, a 
gallery that shall constitute itself, as it should, 
the chief of the municipal art institutions of 
the kingdom, the sound course to pursue is to 
be most cautious, most careful of the works 
that, in the meantime, are admitted to the City’s 
permanent collection. Some strong reason 
must exist for every work, so that no medio- 
crity whatever shall hold a place there. 
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FLEMISH TAPESTRIES 


By W. G. THOMSON 


HE most glorious pages in the history 

of the weaving of tapestry are those 

relative to the Flemish centres of the 

art. Some of these have become 
Belgian, Dutch, and French, and in the last 
category is Arras, the greatest of them all. 
In Europe its name was used for centuries as a 
synonym for tapestry—Chaucer’s and Shake- 
speare’s works and documents of ordinary 
importance show it as far as this country was 
concerned. The town was mentioned early 
in the fourteenth century in connection with 
high-loom tapestries; fifty years later it was 
famous; thirty years after that its tapestries 
were known even in the East. When an envoy 
came to treat for the ransom of the son of 
Philip the Hardy, Duke of Burgundy, who was 
a prisoner in the hands of Bajazet, it was 
intimated to the Duke that the Sultan would 
be pleased to receive tapestries woven at 
Arras if they represented good old stories. 
A set of the “ History of Alexander” was 
dispatched by Philip, and of these part is 
stated to be extant. 

To Philip the Hardy and his successors a 
great deal of the popularity attained by French 
and Flemish tapestries of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries was due. He showered 
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commissions on the weavers ; he lost no oppor- 
tunity of securing the goodwill of kings, 
princes, prelates, or potentates by gifts of the 
finest hangings he could procure. These 
led to the desire for more Arras tapestries, and 
there was no spectacle of pomp, religious, or 
State ceremony, procession or holiday in 
which they did not appear. The titles of some 
of these show the great range of subject. 
Hangings for a room representing little chil- 
dren among trees and herbage, with trails of 
rose trees on a red ground; another of the 
Court of Loves; Fame; the Twelve Peers of 
France; Bertrand du Guesclin ; Games; Shep- 
herds; a parallel to the Bayeaux Tapestry— 
William of Normandy and how he conquered 
England; Charlemagne; Hunting; Youth and 
Sport; Battle of Liege; the Church Militant ; 
Portraits of John the Fearless, Duke of Bur- 
gundy and his wife; Jason, and other old 
stories, with many religious subjects—nearly 
all woven with silk and gold, and for the 
greater part appearing in the Burgundian 
inventory of 1420. 

From existing tapestries of Arras weaving 
we instance “ The History of St. Piat and St. 
Eleuthére,” in the cathedral at Tournai, dated 
from 1404, while we illustrate part of the 
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magnificent series of hunting subjects at Chats- 
worth, the property of the Duke of Devonshire. 
In the second half of the fifteenth century the 
prosperity of the Arras looms waned; it was 
gone for ever on the capture of the town by 
Louis XI of France in 1477. 

The successor of Arras was Tournai, known 
as a centre of production in the fourteenth 
century, and weavers in the town provided 
Philip the Good with “The History of Gideon,” 
perhaps the most highly prized of all the Bur- 
gundian tapes- 
tries. It was 
succeeded by 
other commis- 
sions, and 
prosperity fol- 
lowed. ‘“ The 
Story of Troy” 
was several 
times woven 
for royal clients 
by Pasquier 
and John 
Grenier, of 
Tournai, and 
examples of 
these hangings 
exist in various 
places — there 
is a specimen 
in the Victoria 
and Albert 
Museum. 
Henry VII 
gave safe con- 
duct to the 
Greniers in 
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of Burgundy, ordered a set of tapestries 
which bore his arms from Jan de Rave, of 
Brussels, and the armorial verdure with the 
great arms and device of Burgundy now in 
the museum, Berne, is attributed to Brussels. 
It was captured by the Swiss after the 
Battle of Gransons, in the tent of Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who was de- 
feated there and perished. It is an early 
example of a beautiful type of tapestry, which 
lasted in vogue for about a century. 

The output 
of tapestries 
from the Flem- 
ish looms, 
probably from 
those of Brus- 
sels for the 
greater part, 
was enormous 
during the late 
fifteenth and 
the sixteenth 
centuries. The 
old style of 
composition 
allowed of 
little or no 
concentration 
of effect in 
large hangings. 
Inthese several 
groups of 
figures were 
treated as of 
equal import- 
ance—such are 
the tapestries 


England, and @ of “‘ The Seven 
bought a set Victoria and Albert Museum Deadly Sins ” 
of “ The Story COUNTRY LIFE at Hampton 


of Troy,” 
which long hung in the Painted Chamber, 
Westminster, and despite attempts by the 
Royal Academy to take it into their care, was 
afterwards disposed of for a trifling sum. 
Drawings of it are now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, but the originals have dis- 
appeared. In the early sixteenth century 
Tournai changed hands, and during the wars 
the industry waned. 

The early history of the great tapestry 
manufactories of Brussels is obscure. It 
appears that in 1466, Duke Philip the Good 
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Court, and 
“The Siege of Troy” in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, where there are also the 
country folks’ “Game of Forfeits,” etc., 
and the panel we illustrate. Early in the 
sixteenth century the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance began to affect composition and 
tendencies to concentration of effect are notice- 
able even in “ The Triumphs of Petrarch,” 
dated 1507, in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The old spirit was still strong in ecclesiastical 
tapestries, as in the case of the small panel of 
“The Virgin and Child with Saints,” we 
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illustrate. Tapestries of this type, woven of 
the most precious materials, and of very fine 
texture are yet extant in almost incredible 
numbers considering the time necessary to 
produce them—a proof of the intense energy 
of the Flemish weavers. One would love to 
linger amongst the Gothic glories of sacred 
art that emanated from the Flemish looms, 
but time and a new spirit call. 

A new inspiration, almost revolutionary, 
came to the Brussels tapissiers in 1515, when a 
distinguished master-weaver, Peter Van Aelst, 
received the cartoons of the “ Acts of the 
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school. Compositions for tapestry became 
decoratively pictorial, but the colours re- 
mained those of the old weavers. The pros- 
perity of the industry seemed unlimited. 
William Pannemaker, of Brussels, was 
the leading master of the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury. He wove “ The History of Abraham,” 
now at Hampton Court, with copies elsewhere, 
and a famous series of “ The Conquest of 
Tunis,” reproducing almost every incident 
of importance in the campaign of Charles V 
of Spain from cartoons designed on the spot 
by Jan Vermay. Another famous set by the 
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Apostles,” by Raphael, to reproduce in tapes- 
try of the finest texture and most precious 
materials for the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican. 
These were utterly unlike the compositions 
upon which the weavers had been engaged, 
where very little sky was shown. In less 
than four years the panels were woven, and 
other sets followed. The new style became 
popular, though the old persisted for many 
years. The designs of Raphael’s pupils led the 
way with “The History of Abraham” (in 
Hampton Court), “ The Hunts of Maximi- 
lian,” and other designs by artists of the same 
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same weaver is the “‘ Vertumnus and Pomona ” 
in the Spanish and Vienna State collections, 
which is here illustrated. It was purchased by 
Charles V in Antwerp, the great market for 
tapestries of all sorts, before 1546. Pannemaker 
scored another triumph in “ The Victories of 
the Duke of Alva,” a work of extraordinary 
detail, revealing every manceuvre of the armies 
in advance or retreat, with all impedimenta 
that attended campaigns of the time, in gor- 
geous borders packed with details of war and 
ornament, with landscapes and animals. 

In the latter half of the century there 
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THE TRIUMPH OF MARS 
Circa 1470 


appear weavers’ names well-known in the 
next century, the founders of dynasties of 
tapestry weavers—Van den Hecke, Leyniers, 
and de Maecht. About 1600 there were over 
one hundred master weavers employing nearly 
fifteen hundred men in Brussels. The seven- 
teenth century saw Brussels drained of its 
best weavers. Some had already gone to 
set up manufactories in Italy, France, and 
England, but this was as nothing to the later 
exodus. In 1601 Henry IV set up Flemish 
weavers in Paris, in 1607 Comans and De la 
Planche went to Paris with men enough to 
work eighty looms, and probably further 
recruits were secured when the Gobelins were 
organized. To England in 1619 came some 
forty workmen, who, in a few years, carried 
Out tapestries that procured for England a 
fame for tapestry weaving unrivalled by any 
other country, even in competition with Brus- 
sels. There, despite emigration, remained 
masters capable of giving brilliant expression 
to the designs of Rubens, as in “‘ The Story of 
Decius,” for executing fine hunting pieces, 
and above all, for tapestries of peasant life, 
in the manner of Teniers, but by the year 
1700 there remained only nine masters, and 
about one hundred and fifty men, employing 
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fifty-three looms. “ The Triumph of Mars ” 
(illustrated) from a set of tapestries represent- 
ing the Triumphs of the Gods, woven by 
Urban and Daniel Leyniers about 1740, is a 
fair example of the later Brussels tapestry. 
The number of Brussels’ workshops, however, 
diminished one by one, and in 1794 the last 
closed its doors. 

The prominence of the three great centres 
of production in Flanders casts into the shade 
all others, and gives an inadequate impression 
of the extent of the industry. The most 
important of these were Oudenarde and Eng- 
hien, or Edinghen. The former was known in 
the fifteenth century and developed greatly 
in the sixteenth; in the seventeenth a huge 
quantity of tapestries principally verdures and 
landscapes—these are typical of Oudenarde— 
were woven; in the eighteenth century the 
industry waned and died. The workshops of 
Enghien have a similar history, but date from 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
attained great celebrity in the sixteenth, but 
in 1685 weaving was brought to an end, partly 
through the emigration of the workmen. The 
tapestries of Enghien are of high quality. 
The story of Oudenarde and Enghien is mainly 
typical of the smaller manufactories in 
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other Flemish towns—Valenciennes, Antwerp, 
Bruges, Lille, etc., where the craft was organ- 
ized and regulated by the ordinances of a 
corporation. After 1544 it was forbidden to 
weave tapestry except under 
such regulations. The materials 
of which the tapestry was woven 
were also specified by statute. 
In panels for which more than 
a certain price was charged the 
warp strings must be of worsted 
made either in Lyons, Aragon, 
or Spain, in the form of spun 
thread, efficiently cleaned, while 
the dye must be in fast colours 
The tapestry, too, must be 
woven in one piece. The statute 
of 1544 made general a regula- 
tion of the civic authorities of 
Brussels in 1§28. 

In the early sixteenth cen- 
tury the great reputation of 
Brussels, and the consequent 
demand for tapestries woven 
there, naturally caused other 
weaving communities in Flanders 
to attempt to pass off their pro- 
ductions as of Brussels: at least 
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that is the inference. So, in 
1528, the authorities ordered 
that every piece of more than 
six ells (a Flemish ell was 27 in.) 
manufactured in Brussels should 
have in the lower part the 
name of the master weaver or 
that of the client who ordered 
it on one side, and a shield 
flanked by two B’s on the other. 
These marks almost always are 
woven in the selvedge or /iszére 
which frames the tapestry proper, 
but in many cases they are 
absent. Sometimes the weaver’s 
mark is a simple monogram, 
easily deciphered as in the 
ae of William Pannemaker 
in “‘ The History of Abraham,” 
eet ; sometimes the figure 4 (as 
printed) enters into the device ; 
occasionally it takes the form 
of a floret or pun on the name 
of the master. 

The statute of 1544 ex- 
tended this regulation to all 
the Flemish towns wherein tapestry was 
woven—the master-worker, making or caus- 
ing to be made such a tapestry, is bound 
to have his mark or ensign worked in one of 
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the corners at the base of the said tapestry, 
and near to this such ensigns as the towns shall 
order, so that by means of these ensigns and 
marks the work shall be known to be of that 
town and by that master. The civic authori- 
ties generally ordered a simplified rendering 
of the communal arms or device to be adopted, 
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so that we find the shield gironné on tapestries 
woven in Enghien; the red hand on those of 
Antwerp provenance, and so on. Towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century the 
master’s monogram or mark began to be dis- 
continued, and initial letters or the full name 
to be used in its place. 


BRITISH FEDERATION OF MUSICAL 


COMPETITION FESTIVALS 


By DOROTHY DUDLEY SHORT 


UR attitude towards music is chang- 
ing. There are signs that at last 
we are beginning to win it back for 
our own people, for the homes 

and countrysides of England, where it once 
streamed forth in the spontaneous joy of 
melody and folk-song. In remote country 
villages voices are again beginning to be 
heard, like the return of birds in spring; glad 
voices in unison or in harmony, while the old 
piano stands in its corner as forgotten as the 
gramophone. 

The greatest influence in this wonderful 
change has been the Musical Competition 
Festival. Little villages, where people had 
forgotten that they had voices, began to seek 
out groups of singers to represent them at the 
festival of some neighbouring town. We are a 
sporting nation, and the thought of sending 
such a team had in it something of the excite- 
ment of a football match. And as we are not 
only a sporting, but really a musical nation, 
the festival idea “caught on”; and to-day 
we are faced with a movement astonish- 
ing in its size and growth. The first musical 
competition festival was held in 1881, and 
since that date so numerous have these fes- 
tivals become that they have gradually federated 
themselves into an Association of Musical 
Competition Festivals. In 1920 the constitu- 
tion of this organization was found to be 
insufficient for the extending scale of the 
movement, and the British Federation of 
Musical Competition Festivals was formed. 
This society represents about nine-tenths of 
the whole competition festival work, the 
number of competition festivals affiliated to 
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it being about 170. There are, of course, 
musical festivals which are not competition 
festivals. These began as early as 1697, 
when the Sons of the Clergy held their first 
combined service at St. Paul’s, this service 
being continued annually, usually with or- 
chestra as well as with combined choirs. 
Handel festivals date from 1724, when the 
three choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford first combined. This type of festival 
takes already existing musical talent, combines 
it, and makes it known to a much wider circle 
through several days of successive perform- 
ances held at regular intervals. But the 
competition festival does even more than 
this: it seeks out new musical talent, and 
creates new musical centres, associating itself 
with other factors—social, educational, and 
sporting. 

At the competition festival every kind of 
person can compete. There is room for the 
village choir, for the humblest groups of 
singers, for classes from the elementary schools, 
as well as for the more advanced choral 
societies. Young pianists can compete, and 
every kind of soloist, the various classes being 
graded so as to give every one a chance. 
Friendly rivalry springs up between neigh- 
bouring villages, and people will come forward 
to represent their locality who would never 
have thought of doing so had the interest been 
purely musical. Then these people find that 
they can sing, that they love singing, that 
music had always been a part of them; and 
almost before they know it great poetry, too, is 
beginning to creep back into their lives. It is 
a strange thing to hear, in localities hitherto 














untouched by culture, the glorious words of 
Blake's “‘ Jerusalem,” now adopted as a festival 
anthem. 

To this movement the Federation gives a 
strength and influence which it could not 
otherwise possess. From its headquarters, at 
3 Central Buildings, Westminster, it takes 
stock of the movement as a whole, judges its 
progress, and inaugurates improvements. It 
consults specialists on all matters of vital 
interest, and publishes the result of these 
conferences in the form of an annual year-book. 
It advises on test-pieces, adjudicators, and all 
details of organization and administration, 
comparing the successes of different festivals, 
and handing on the results of its experience. 
Syllabuses can be exchanged, and waste of 
every kind avoided, such, for instance, as the 
clashing of dates. The Federation does not 
interfere with the work of any existing festival, 
but it tries to give help and encouragement 
wherever possible, and to adopt the general 
policy of a high standard. For instance, it has 
set itself against the giving of medals and money 
prizes, and many festivals have dropped these 
since affiliation, Scotland, for example, having 
abandoned them altogether. A graded list of 
test-pieces is kept at headquarters, and both 
the music and the words of songs are of as 
high a standard as possible. In financial ways, 
too, the Federation can be of service. It has 
approached the railway companies and ob- 
tained a reduction to a single fare for those 
travelling to festivals, whether competitors or 
listeners. The vexed question of the enter- 
tainment tax has also been considered, with 
the result that this has now been practically 
abolished, as far as musical festivals are con- 
cerned. More important still is the giving of 
grants to poor localities, where the holding of a 
festival would otherwise be an impossibility. 
Through the generous gift of the Carnegie 
Trustees the Federation has a fund to dispose 
of in this way, and assistance has been given 
annually to forty festivals, those in rural parts 
having had preference. Another very useful 
activity is the foundation of the Carnegie 
Orchestral Loan Library, which has also 
been made possible by the Carnegie Trust 
Fund. This library contains orchestral 
music which can be lent out for practice 
for three months at a time, or longer if 
necessary, and over fifty orchestras have 
already joined. 
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An example of the special opportunities of 
the Federation has been the supply of honorary 
conductors for girls’ clubs, women’s institutes, 
and similar organizations. It was found that, 
often enough, choral classes could have been 
formed among these but for the lack of a con- 
ductor. The Federation approached first the 
Royal College of Music conductors of the 
principal choral societies. Notices were 
inserted freely in music and other papers. The 
Royal Academy of Music organized a scheme 
for sending out competent students who 
were glad of the experience in return for their 
expenses. As regards the London area the 
supply now exceeds the demand. The question 
of conductors is, however, one that should not 
be forgotten. Some festivals have held 
conductors’ classes in order to help outlying 
districts to compete, and training schools for 
conductors will probably be a feature for 
future development. But meanwhile there 
must be hundreds of institutes, groups of girl 
guides and others who could sing, and would 
sing, if someone would only make them. It 
would be an exceptionally fine voluntary 
work for anyone, not necessarily a finished 
musician, to seek these out, to conduct, and 
help others to conduct, thus sowing the seed 
of what might perhaps one day be a fine 
choir. For nothing is more remarkable than 
the way in which beautiful singing arises 
from the humblest origins, as the combined 
choral classes from villages at any festival will 
prove. 

For the purpose of local work England has 
been divided up into seven areas, each area 
having its own council. In addition Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, Isle of Man, and the Channel 
Isles each form one area, making twelve in all. 
The Welsh festivals as a whole have not joined 
the Federation. Their activities are concerned 
with traditional observances, and with matters 
other than those musical, which puts them on 
rather a different footing; and they also rely 
on money prizes. But if the Federation does 
not cover Wales in the wider sense it can 
boast of several affiliated festivals in the 
Dominions. 

To quote from the report of the Central 
Board for 1925 :— 

“Two Canadian festivals have become 
members, and two others have promised to do 
so. Further inquiries have been received 
from New Zealand, and we have got into 
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touch with several Australian festivals, one in 
South Africa, and one in India.” 

The Federation co-operates with several 
other societies in order to avoid overlapping in 
their musical activities. These societies in- 
clude the Boy Scouts, the English Folk Dance 
Society, the Girl Guides, the Juvenile Organi- 
zations Committee, the National Council of 
Social Service, the Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, Village and Country Town Concerts, 
the Vocal Therapy Society, and the Y.M.C.A. 

The Musical Festival Movement is essen- 
tially a movement for the masses. It aims at 
bringing music, not so much into concert 
halls and cultured circles, as into the cottages 
and homes of the countryside—back to the 
people themselves. Music is, after all, not so 
difficult and mysterious; it may be practised 
at any moment by four people sitting round a 


fireside, and once this is realized some of the 
inhibitions that surround the most natural and 
democratic of all the arts will have been re- 
moved. The competition festivals have en- 
couraged choral singing more than any other 
form of music, because this is the most natural 
form, and the easiest to produce, and as Sir 
Ivor Atkins says, in reviewing for “ The Daily 
Mail Year Book” the music of 1924, “ the 
work they (the festivals) are doing has helped 
to raise choral singing to a standard which 
makes England supreme in this particular 
branch of music.” 

*‘ Alas! for those who never sing, and die with all 
their music in them.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes gives voice to a 
sense of repression known by many, and which 
it is the glory of the competition festivals to 
help to remove. 


A SAINT-CLOUD PORCELAIN FIGURE 


By WILLIAM KING 


HE porcelain figure here reproduced 

is now No. C. 284—1923 in the Vic- 

toria and Albert Museum. It was 

formerly in the Rosenheim Collec- 
tion, in the sale catalogue of which (Sotheby’s, 
May 4, 1923) it is thus described : “‘ Lot 317. 
A rare Mennecy figure of a Bagpiper, after 
an engraving by J. Dumont le Rom, 1739, 
enamelled in colours, 9 in.” Although it 
is of soft paste porcelain, it shows no 
analogy of modelling or painting with any 
acknowledged Mennecy figure, and I have 
little hesitation in ascribing it to the factory at 
Saint-Cloud on the strength of its resemblance 
to two specimens in the same museum. These 
form part of the J. H. Fitzhenry Gift, and al- 
though neither is marked, the attribution of 
both to Saint-Cloud is unquestioned. One 
(No. C. 345—1909), a glazed white figure of a 
seated mendicant, is closely similar in model- 
ling to the bagpiper, while the other (No. 
C. 469—1909), a covered pot painted with 
scenes of life in a convent garden, is sur- 
mounted by a knob in the form of a red flower 
exactly resembling in shape and hue those on 
the base of the present figure. There exists, 
unfortunately, no illustrated monograph on 
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Saint-Cloud porcelain, and no historian has as 
yet attempted to trace the sequence of develop- 
ment in figure-sculpture at that factory. The 
date of this particular figure, however, may 
probably be placed at about 1740, as will 
appear from the succeeding argument. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum possesses 
also—No. E. 6907—1903, here reproduced—a 
copy of an engraving after the composition 
from which this figure was adapted. As will 
be seen, it represents an itinerant musician 
playing the bagpipes, and at the same time 
controlling with his foot the actions of a pair 
of marionettes. It bears the legend “ Peint et 
Gravé a l’eau forte par J. Dumont le Rom. et 
terminé au burin par J. Daullé en 1739,” 
which seems to establish that this was the 
officially authorized and, therefore, earliest 
engraving of the painting and, consequently, 
that the figure cannot have been made before 
this year. Jacques Dumont le Romain was a 
French painter of some importance during his 
life, which extended from 1701 until 1781, and 
it is interesting to find on Sévres porcelain a 
reiteration of this composition of his. The 
Royal Collection contains a vase (Laking, 
** Sevres Porcelain of Buckingham Palace and 
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Windsor Castle,” No. 88 and pl. 31) with this 
subject painted in a panel reserved on a 
bleu de rot ground. The dog is omitted in 
order to fit comfortably into the panel, but 
the children and marionettes all appear on this 
vase, which is undated but cannot, on the 
evidence of style, have been made before 
1760. 

A figure similar to that here reproduced as 
Saint-Cloud was created independently at the 
hard paste factory of Meissen; an example is 
illustrated on pl. 8 of the 1910 Meissen 
“‘ Festive Publication.” On p. 176 of the 
same volume it is stated that this figure is 
certainly the work of the famous modeller, 
Johann Joachim Kandler, and that the archives 
of the factory show that in July and August, 


1741, he was modelling “ an old man playing 
the bagpipes after a drawing.” Whether the 
word “ drawing” is used loosely for “ en- 
graving,” or whether the actual inspiration for 
the Meissen figure was derived from a drawing 
made at the factory or elsewhere after the 
engraving is not clear. It seems, however, 
probable that the two figures were separately 
conceived. Kandler would certainly not have 
borrowed a model from Saint-Cloud, and the 
improbability of a reverse process in this con- 
nection is shown by the fact that the Meissen 
figure is practically identical with that in the 
engraving, whereas the Saint-Cloud version 
shows such decided modifications as the omis- 
sion of the feather in the man’s hat and the 
variation in the formation of the bagpipes. It 
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ENGRAVING AFTER DUMONT LE ROMAIN 


seems safe to conclude that neither Kandler 
nor the anonymous Saint-Cloud modeller was 
conscious of each other’s work, and that both 
figures were originally produced about the 
same time as the result of inspiration direct or 
indirect from the same engraving. It must in 
fairness be added that for Saint-Cloud to 
borrow from Meissen is not unknown. The 
Victoria and Albert Museum possesses in the 
Fitzhenry Gift a glazed white group (No. 
C. 459—1909) of two naked boys symbolizing 
Europe and America, which is copied from a 
Meissen composition ascribed to Friedrich 
Elias Meyer, and illustrated on pl. 17 of the 
** Festive Publication.” 

Neither of the bagpiping figures pretends to 
be more than a sketch from contemporary life, 
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eschewing all reference to the spirit that 
prompted the trite little moralizing quatrain 
printed beneath the engraving. It may, how- 
ever, be permitted in this connection to men- 
tion a later example of Kandler’s genius, in 
which a similar theme is turned into a cynical 
commentary on human marriage, and to 
wonder whether this also may perhaps repre- 
sent a reflection, even though unconscious and 
after many years, of Dumont’s work. I refer 
to the little figure of Cupid, playing the bag- 
pipes and controlling two marionettes with his 
foot, which is illustrated in the sale catalogue 
of the C. H. Fischer Collection (Cologne, 1906), 
No. 604 and pl. 8, and which was imitated 
in Chelsea porcelain of the gold anchor 
period. 
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RAVENNA AND ITS 





MONUMENTS 


By FRANK RUTTER 


O lone Ravenna! many a tale is told 

Of thy great glories in the days of old: 

Two thousand years have passed since thou didst see 
Cesar ride forth to royal victory. 

Mighty thy name when Rome’s lean eagles flew 
From Britain’s isles to far Euphrates blue; 

And of the peoples thou wast noble queen, 

Till in thy streets the Goth and Hun were seen. 


O the imag- 
inative man 
there is a 
peculiar 
magic in the sonorous 
name of Ravenna. In 
all Italy there is no 
city—not even Im- 
perial Rome—that has 
more fascinating liter- 
ary and historical 
associations. No city 
of its size has monu- 
ments more precious 
to the student of 
architecture and lover 
of the arts; the high 
distinction of Ravenna 
being that it possesses 
several unique things, 
the like of which we 
can see hardly any- 
where else in_ the 
world. Yet to a cas- 
ual, unromantic visitor, 
this holy place, 
Where Dante sleeps, 
Where Byronloved to dwell, 
appears to be nothing 
more than an unprepossessing little market 
town, composed of an agglomeration of mean 
streets and dreary squares, with never a 
“handsome facade” to gladden the eye of 
the tourist, and situated in a locality of no 
great natural beauty. 

It must be admitted that the Ravenna of 
reality is very different from the ideal Ravenna 
of our dreams. Collectively the modern town 
is lacking in character, it seems to have no 
entity, especially if we approach it from the 
railway station, on its eastern fringe, and 
plunge at once into the middle of the town; 








BAPTISM OF CHRIST 
Mosaic in Baptistery of the Orthodox, Ravenna 


Discrowned by man, deserted by the sea, 

Thou sleepest, rocked in lonely misery ! 

No longer now upon thy swelling tide, 

Pine-forest like, thy myriad galleys ride ! 

For where the brass-beaked ships were wont to float, 
The weary shepherd pipes his mournful note ; 

And the white sheep are free to come and go 

Where Adria’s purple waters used to flow.—OscarR WILDE. 


for though it contains 
at least half-a-dozen 
buildings of the 
highest architectural 
interest, these are 
widely scattered, and 
most of them, though 
** all glorious within,” 
are externally little 
likely to impress the 
layman. The approach 
by road is much better, 
for, seen from a dis- 
tanceacross the marsh- 
lands, the city lies 
flatly along the horizon 
with a skyline pic- 
turesquely broken by 
domes and by the 
round towers that are 
as characteristic of 
Ravenna as of Ireland. 

But it is not in any 
general vista that the 
fascination of Ravenna 
resides; she is a city 
that yields little to a 
passing acquaintance, 
but she pours forth 
treasure after treasure to all who diligently 
search to deserve her intimacy. To know her we 
must study her features one by one, and then, 
when each has been considered individually, we 
learn how fair a face she presents to her lovers. 

To the student of architecture Ravenna is 
usually known as the place where the con- 
nection between Roman and Byzantine art 
may best be studied; here we can pick up 
valuable clues to aid us in unravelling the 
mystery that still surrounds the origin of Early 
Christian Art. Ravenna had this advantage 
over Rome that during the period of her 
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greatest splendour, from the fifth to the eighth 
century, she was in closer touch with the East, 
and during recent years it has become more and 
more evident that it is in the East, rather than 
at Rome, that we must search for the true 
origin of the art of the Church. 

Authorities have long conceded that the 
dome came to Europe from the East. There is 
still controversy as to the origin of vaulting, 
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Christianity, though in the preceding century 
it had been the state religion in Edessa and 
Armenia. 

Material always plays an important, indeed, 
a controlling part, in the origin of architec- 
tural styles, and, since Armenia was de- 
forested at an early date, the use of bricks, 
there as in Persia and Mesopotamia, necessi- 
tated vaulted construction. In his latest 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF S. APOLLINARE NUOVO 


though during the past quarter of a century 
the fruitful research of the Austrian archzo- 
logist, Josef Strzygowski, in Armenia and 
nearer Asia, has brought to light abundant 
evidence in favour of barrel-vaulted churches 
having originated in Mesopotamia. Further, 
Strzygowski has established that fixed types 
in church building were developed in Edessa 
and Armenia before the fourth century, a time 
when the Roman Empire barely tolerated 
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work * Strzygowski suggests that the art of 
vaulting was probably carried westwards by 
the Goths from the Black Sea. Among the 
horde of immigrants who spread over Italy 
there must have been some Armenians, and 
there is a tradition that Daniel, the favourite 
stonemason of Theodoric, was an Armenian. 
At a later period it is known that no fewer than 


* Strzygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art, Oxford, 1923, 
p. 77. 
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three Armenian cavalry regiments. were quar- 
tered in Ravenna. It is no wild hypothesis, 
then, to surmise that there were at an early 
date direct relations between Ravenna and 
Armenia, as there certainly were between 
Ravenna and Antioch. At least one domed 
structure, suspiciously Eastern in character, was 
built in the city before Theodoric came to 
Ravenna: the unforgettable Mausoleum of 
Galla Placidia. 

The surviving architectural monuments of 
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clay vessels, is supposed to have been originally 
a part of a Roman bath and, according to 
Corrado Ricci, was converted (c. 450) to Chris- 
tian uses. The interior is of considerable in- 
terest because of the mosaics, to which I shall 
return, but by common consent the most 
perfect example of this early period is the 
Mausoleum of Galla Placidia. 

The exterior gives us little idea of what is 
in store for us within, yet the structure itself 
is full of significance. Sir Banister Fletcher, 
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Ravenna belong to three distinct periods. The 
first began about 402, when the Emperor 
Honorius left Rome and took up his official 
residence in the impregnable seaport, and 
ended in 450, when his sister, Galla Placidia, 
died. Of the earliest of these buildings, the 
Cathedral of Sant’ Orso, the only ancient parts 
remaining are the crypt and the campanile; 
legend relates that Bishop Ursus (c. 400) 
vaulted his church, and, if so, it must have 
been the earliest vaulted basilica in Europe. 
The neighbouring Baptistery of the Orthodox, 
an octagonal structure with a cupola formed of 
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in his “ History of Architecture” (7th ed., 
p. 213), speaks of it as appearing to be “ the 
earliest building which is cruciform in plan,” 
and though he omits to call special attention 
to the barrel vaults and massive piers, he lays 
stress on the fact that “‘ the crossing is covered 
by an unusual dome in which both dome and 
pendentives are portions of the same hemi- 
sphere.” A point of still greater interest is 
that this dome-like roof is concealed within a 
square tower, a device which links up this 
tomb with similar structures at Tekor in 
Armenia and Khakh in Mesopotamia. 

















Ravenna 


Instructive the exterior may be, but the 
interior is enchanting. When we enter the 
mausoleum—the interior is only 39 ft. by 33 ft. 
—we can at first see nothing. Dimly lit by 
small windows, covered with thin alabaster 
slabs of a pale orange colour, it is only when 
our eyes have become accustomed to the gloom 
that we discover ourselves in a blue grotto of 
surpassing beauty ; a magic cave adorned with 
mosaics of unrivalled perfection. What dis- 
tinguishes these from other early mosaics to 
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a rich blue background. This is thought to be 
only. ten years later than the Galla Placidia 
mosaics, so possibly both buildings were de- 
corated by the same artist. 

It is not for nothing that Ravenna attracts 
us both by domed structures and mosaics, for 
Strzygowski has pointed out that— 

The method of covering interiors with small glass 
cubes probably originated on curved surfaces, to which it 
is admirably adapted. In any case it is a fact that strong 
and creative work has survived only on vaults, whereas 
on flat surfaces we find imitation of well-known forms 
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be seen in Rome, Venice, and elsewhere, is the 
reticent use of gilt. The background is a deep 
blue, and between the lunettes this blue 
ground is enlivened by small gilt stars and 
white double ellipses (or scallops) with alter- 
nate red and white centres, so that the whole 
has an effect of extraordinary softness, har- 
mony, and richness. Ricci has well likened it 


to “‘ the flashing plumage of a humming-bird.” 
There is nothing like it elsewhere except in 
the baptistery, where the central circular 
mosaic of “‘ The Baptism of Christ ” is sur- 
rounded by the twelve Apostles shown against 





borrowed from other arts, more especially from that of 
manuscript illumination.* 

May we not assume, then, that as the dome 
is indigenous in Iran, so also mosaics came to 
Rome from Persia? Internal evidence of an 
Eastern origin is not wanting in the mosaics at 
Ravenna. Strzygowski points out that the 
scallop pattern which appears in the mosaics 
crowning the dome in the baptistery at Ravenna 
is “‘ a constantly recurring feature in the roof- 
paintings of caves in Chinese Turkestan.” t 


* Strzygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art, Oxford, 1923, 
p. 133. + Ibid., p. 185. 
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The gold vine-scrolls decorating the transept 
of Galla Placidia’s tomb is a familiar Iranian 
motive, and the cross depicted-on a starry sky 
seems to indicate an Eastern origin. But 
Christianity, while taking decorative motives 
from the East, as the pagan Romans had done 
earlier to some extent, displaced the Oriental 
symbolism by a didactic tendency: Our 
Austrian authority considers that the change 
took place in Antioch and spread thence to the 
Mediterranean lands. 
This new purpose, to 
show by graphic art 
how the teaching of 
Christ and the pro- 
phets was handed 
down through the 
apostles and_ the 
evangelists to the 
Church, is clearly ex- 
pressed in the Galla 
Placidia and Baptistery 
mosaics :— 

In the former the cross 
is shown at the crown of 
the dome, and the illustra- 
tion is completed with the 
figure of the Good Shepherd 
bearing the cross, and the 
burning of the writings con- 
demned by the Church; in 
the latter the Baptism of 
Christ is appropriately re- 
presented in the dome; this 
is succeeded ‘by the Church 
and the prophets, while the 
scheme was formerly com- 
pleted bythe four subjects in 
the lower corner niches.* 

Yet the type of 
Christ in ““ The Good 
Shepherd ” here is the 
Helenistic, clean- 
shaven type, as opposed to the Semitic bearded 
type which is now ubiquitous. In these 
mosaics we see the old ideals of classic art 
beginning to be submerged by new impulses 
and new ideas coming from the East. 

The second period, the period of Theo- 
doric, also shows Eastern influence at work in 
Ravenna. ‘The most signal example is- the 
tomb of Theodoric (c. §20), a massive ten- 
sided structure of two stories surmounted by 
a round drum and cornice on which rests the 


Strzygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art, Oxford, 1922, 
p. 163. 
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outstanding feature of the monument, a shallow 
dome fashioned out of a cyclopean monolith 
about 34 ft. in diameter. Mr. H. B. Cotterill 
sees in Theodoric’s mausoleum “a tendency 
towards Roman architecture which accords 
well with what is told of his love for classical 
art and literature” ; * but Strzygowski connects 
it with the vastly older type of free-standing 
square buildings with a single dome which 
Eastern builders constructed as tombs in pre- 
Christian times. ““The 
tombs of the Arme- 
nian kings in the cita- 
del of Ani, on the 
upper course of the 
Euphrates, must have 
looked like this,” he 
says; and the relations 
between the Goths 
and the East become 
convincing when he 
reminds us that in 
Spain also there arose 
buildings of ashlar 
which may confidently 
be ascribed to Visi- 
gothic hands.t 

Freely cited as one 
of the best preserved 
examples of early 
churches of the 
basilican type, 
S. Apollinare Nuovo 
also dates from the 
period of the Early 
Gothic occupation of 
Ravenna. It was origi- 
nally erected (c. 493- 
525) by Theodoric as 
an Arian _ cathedral 
and dedicated to 
S. Martin, but in 560 was converted into a 
Roman Catholic church and given to Sant 
Apollinare at the end of-the eighth century. 
It is chiefly noted for its tall round 
campanile and for the mosaics over the 
nave arcade and above the windows. One 
point in its construction deserves special 
notice, namely, that here, as in Oriental 
churches, the atrium is replaced by a 
portico or vestibule. The world-famous 

* Cotterill, History of Art, 1922. Vol. I, p. 190. 


* Strzygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art, Oxford, 1923, 
pp. 61, 82. 
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Outside View. Sixth century 


mosaics also give clear evidence of Eastern 
influence :— 

We may begin by examining one of the smaller and 
more unassuming mosaics in S. Apollinare Nuovo, along 
the top of the wall above the windows. The reader is 
probably aware that their subjects are arranged with 
figures of the prophets as we find them in the Syrian Bible 
from the Mesopotamian monastery of Zagba, and that 
the choice and sequence of the biblical scenes agree in 
general with Syrian liturgy. An Easter lection from the 
Gospels akin to that used by the Jacobites has here been 
pictorially translated.* 

No less instructive are the bands of 
mosaics above the nave. On the left is shown 
the town of Classis with its harbour and ships, 
and twenty-two virgins with the Magi; on the 
right is the city of Ravenna and twenty-six 
saints with wreaths approaching Christ en- 
throned between angels. In this procession of 
saints the royal treatment of the Virgin is 
derived, according to Strzygowski, from the 
church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. “ In 
both cases she appears as an empress enthroned, 
and separated from the Saints and founders by 
attendant angels.” + These mosaics, there- 
fore, contain a further indication of that 
didactic tendency radiating from Antioch, to 
which allusion already has been made. The 
distinction between this purely ecclesiastical 
style, emanating from the East, and the court 
style which had its origin in Constantinople, is 
easily discerned when we compare these 
mosaics with later decorations in the choir at 
S. Vitale, where a representation of the court 

* Strzygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art, Oxford, 1923, 


p. 177. 
* Ibid., p. 183. 
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with all its pageantry is bodily introduced. 
The aim of the Asiatic church decorators was 
purely didactic :— 

Byzantium, on the other hand, made church and religion 
subservient to its imperialistic policy and, like the Sassanians, 
transfused all things with the spirit of the court.* 

Many visitors are apt to neglect S. Apolli- 
nare Nuovo by reason of the wider celebrity 
attached to its sister church, the still larger 
Sant Apollinare in Classe Fuori. Certainly 
there are few sights in the world more impres- 
sive to the imagination than this huge basilica, 
with its circular campanile, standing forsaken 
amid the fields three miles out of Ravenna on 
the site of the once flourishing, but now 
vanished, seaport of Classis. This church also 
was begun by Theodoric, or -shortly after his 
death: it may possibly have been finished 
before Ravenna, in 539, was definitely re-united 
to the Empire. Grandly simple in its plan, it 
is a three-aisled basilican church 150 ft. long 
and 98 ft. wide. Here also the atrium is re- 
placed by a portico, or narthex. The eastern 
apse, semi-circular within, but polygonal with- 
out, is raised above the crypt, and contains the 
High Altar with ciborium. The majesty of 
the interior moves us strangely. As we look 
up the spacious arcaded nave, over the ancient 
marble altar in the centre, towards the splendid 
apse with its gilt mosaics and five-arched 
windows, we are overwhelmed by the solemnity 
of its grand proportions. The two bands of 
mosaics, portraits of bishops of Ravenna, over 
the arches of the nave, form so integral a part 
of the design that they do not misdirect, but 
lead us, like two golden threads, to the steps of 
the Tribune. 


* Strzygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art, Oxford, 1923, 
p. 182. 
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When we come to consider the details of 
the interior, the apse decoration deserves first 
attention. It is the most important remaining 
example of a non-representative art favoured 
by the primitive Church before it became cor- 
rupted by Hellenism. It consists of a land- 
scape into which symbolical figures of a lamb 
and a dove are introduced, and over which a 
cross is suspended. 

In type it really belongs to the fourth century; thus 
the way in which the sun’s disk, here transformed into the 
cross of Golgotha, floats large over the landscape, almost 
makes us forget to read the symbolism of the Trans- 
figuration. . . . The importance of this kind of landscape 
decoration in the earliest churches is strongly emphasized 
by the fact that the iconoclasts revived it, a circumstance 
which seems to indicate that it can hardly have been con- 
fined to the surviving examples in Italy, but must have 
had its original area of distribution in the East.* 

This is not the place to enter upon a dis- 
cussion about the origin of Christian painting, 
but while touching on this significant mosaic 
at Ravenna, it may be permitted to state that 
the hieratic style of Byzantine and early Gothic 
art, e.g., the wall-paintings in Brunswick 
Cathedral, is not a result of the inability of 
early Christian artists to “‘ draw better,” i.e., 
more realistically—a fallacious belief still widely 
entertained—but is due to the fact that the 
Byzantine mosaics and Gothic wall-paintings 
were based on a decorative system opposed to 
that of the classical Greeks. This system was 
derived in part from Persia, where pictorial 
art, long before the coming of Mohammed, did 
not represent, but confinedJitself to abstract 
ornament and pure decoration; and in part 
from the less sensational but steady influence of 
the Northern races among whom formative 
art, ornamentation geometrically designed, 
developed naturally out of the handicraft of the 
later Stone Age. Rightly regarded, the mosaics 
at Ravenna, those in the Tomb of Galla 
Placidia, as well as those in the two churches 
of S. Apollinare, teach us the important 
lesson that whereas in Hellenistic art represent- 
ation is taken direct from Nature, in Early 
Christian art it is always derived from ideas. 

Of the third, or Byzantine, period of 
Ravenna the most splendid memorial is S. 
Vitale, built (527-547) by Justinian to com- 
memorate his recovery of Ravenna. Because 
of a certain similarity in the domes, it has been 
suggested that this octagonal church was 


* Strzygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art, Oxford, 1923, 
p. 137. 
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“‘ designed on the model” of the ten-sided 
Minerva Medica at Rome, but there is little 
evidence to support this argument. Indeed, 
the third-century Roman nymphzeum was 
probably copied from contemporary and earlier 
niche-buttressed buildings in Asia Minor, and 
may have been designed by an Armenian. The 
model of S. Vitale was almost certainly the 
octagon at Antioch, and this in turn recalls the 
eight-foiled church which Strzygowski has 
proved to have been common in Armenia. 
Justinian’s great architect Anthemius, who 
designed S. Sophia at Constantinople, and 
possibly had a hand in the plans of S. Vitale, 
was himself a native of Asia Minor, and may 
have studied his profession on the borders of 
Armenia and Persia. Where S. Vitale differs 
from the Armenian type is in its galleries, a 
feature apparently added at Antioch, and 
spreading thence through the Greek area. Its 
dome is most remarkable, being constructed 
of terra-cotta pots fitted into each other; this 
light structure rests easily on pendentives 
formed of small arches. 

The ground plan consists of an inner 
octagon, nearly §5 ft. across, within an outer 
octagon having a diameter of 115 ft. From 
one side of the inner octagon the apsidal 
chancel directly opens, while the other seven 
arches enclose columns carrying the gallery. 
With its noble columns, carved capitals, mar- 
ble-covered walls, and glittering mosaics, the 
interior of S. Vitale presents a spectacle of rich 
magnificence. Two of the mosaics, showing 
us life-sized figures of Justinian and his 
Empress Theodora, each surrounded by cour- 
tiers and attendants, are not only of the highest 
interest as historical portraits, but are in- 
valuable as a record of the costumes of the 
period. S. Vitale has not the grave solemnity 
of S. Apollinare, but it glows with the fervour 
of a proud imperialism. 

One essential point in which Byzantine 
architecture differs from Roman architecture 
is that the column, used in the latter as an 
ornament, frequently an excrescence, is in the 
former used constructively. The columns of 
S. Vitale are crowned with fine early examples 
of a new cubiform type of capital, with convex 
sides, designed to support a massive weight. 
In these cushion-capitals, as they are called, 
Sir Banister Fletcher regards the deep abacus 
as “ probably the survival of the then obsolete 
classic entablature ”; but, on the other hand, 
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Strzygowski claims that the cushion-capital 
was invented in Armenia. Though freely used 
by the Lombards, it was certainly not invented 
by them ; indeed, the only certain thing we can 
say about it is that it must have derived origin- 
ally from wooden architecture, and so may 
just as likely be an indication of a Northern as 
of an Eastern influence. As Strzygowski 
himself admits :— 


It must always be remembered that the North is every 
whit as cardinal in the movement of art as the Mediter- 
ranean area in the South. We cannot therefore conclude, 
just because certain forms appear in Armenia, Lombardy, 
and Germany, that one of these countries inspired the 
others, much less that all were inspired by the South; 
quite apart from their mutual relations, all alike may have 
produced an identical form through mere technical neces- 


its Monuments 


sity, for all had to deal alike with timber, the usual raw 
material of the North.* 

Looking back over what I have written, I 
am conscious that I have laid far too little stress 
on the intrinsic beauty of the monuments of 
Ravenna. But those who have visited the city 
need no telling; those who have not will get a 
better idea from photographs than from any 
words I can put together. My purpose has 
been mainly to point to Ravenna, not only as a 
place of extraordinary intrinsic interest, but as a 
fruitful field in which to study the beginnings of 
early Christian art, the focus for three or four cen- 
turies of all the creative art impulses which swept 
over Christendom from south, east, and north. 


° Strzygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art, Oxford, 1923, 
p. 81. 


MUSIC IN INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


By HAROLD N. MUNRO, F.R.S.A. 


HOSE who observe the progress of 

art and science are not a little con- 

cerned with the effect it will have on 

the welfare of people in the future, 
and we are inclined to question whether art 
and science stand for good or evil. 

Looking at the subject broadly, one cannot 
see that there should need to be any question- 
ing at all. Who is Philistine enough to deplore 
the softening influence of art and the meri- 
torious services of science? But if we look 
below the surface of things, and analyse the 
conflict of human emotions, we cannot feel so 
sure that the broad view is entirely justified. 

We live to-day in a mechanical age; there 
is every inducement to free ourselves from 
what seems to be the burden of seeking re- 
creation and amusement. We no longer walk, 
we are carried. Our tastes are no longer our 
careful choice, they are forced upon us by the 
restaurateur, the modiste, the playwright. 
Individualism is becoming extinct — mass 
thought, mass action lives. 

Only a few years ago we had to seek for our 
pleasures, save money to enjoy them, and 
value them when they were obtained. We 
grew to be discriminating, to regard the serious 
study of our amusements as a means to their 
greater enjoyment. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that we are given much greater 
opportunities for the pursuit of study, wider 


freedom for the enjoyment of our pleasures, 
and better facilities for the attainment of our 
ambitions. 

The unrest and discontent which is mani- 
fest to-day is, to a great degree, the result of 
man’s inability to reconcile the bondage of his 
intellectual being with the freedom of things 
that are material. He is in a state of fever 
which palliatives only serve to make more 
virulent. To get at the cause of the fever, to 
destroy the germs of the disease which pro- 
duces it, is the utmost we can hope to do in an 
attempt to restore the world to its healthier 
state. 

A cure, to be effective, must be one that 
has a common application and a common 
action. The fever must be reduced before the 
disease can be attacked. What can cure, art 
or science? Science has, and still serves, its 
turn, but not always effectively. Art is not 
sufficiently applied as a cure, and sporadic 
attempts made from time to time have lacked 
co-operative strength, and have failed through 
weakness of application. 

Of all forms of art music is one which has 
the widest and commonest appeal. It is a 
form of art in which indulgence does not claim 
great physical or mental effort, and which can 
be appreciated by the uneducated and illiterate. 

From earliest times music has been the 
means of indicating the emotions in an expres- 
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sive form, and there is no mood which has not 
its antidote in some form of music. Surely it 
is significant that the industrial centres of the 
country are more keenly appreciative of music 
than are the more, shall we say, intellectual 
centres of life. Is it not conceivable that our 
musicians and singers may be a means of 
allaying this modern fever, that they may lay 
bare the ugly growths, and work on them with 
such soothing and sympathetic treatment that 
they disappear, or at least prove more amenable 
to other treatments which have so far failed ? 

Nobody is so foolish as to suggest that 
music is a panacea for all ills, but its soothing 
influence is very real; but it is, unfortunately, 
not sufficiently wide in its application. Think 
for a moment of the thousands of large fac- 
tories employing their hundreds of thousands 
of men and women. How often do these folk 
get the opportunity of hearing good music and 
singing in familiar surroundings? How can 
we talk of eradicating social evils, of measures 
for reducing squalor and misery, of plans for 
keeping the hundreds and thousands of poor 
children from roaming the streets, when we are 
content that the barrel organ, the cheap jazz 
band, shall be the only means of introducing 
them to what should be an inspiring and 
ennobling thing ? 

Not for one moment would we think of 
nationalizing art in order to bring it within 
everybody’s reach like so much gas from a 
pipe. Rather must we desire that facilities 
exist for making known in the right way the 
opportunities for good which music brings. 
We say advisedly “ in the right way ” ; nothing 
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is so distasteful as charity, and when an attempt 
to introduce a good thing to the people who 
cannot afford it fails, it generally happens that 
that thing savoured so much of charity as to 
render it an object of grave suspicion. 

Why cannot every little industrial com- 
munity, be it township, district, or individual 
factory, have its own choir, its glee party, its 
orchestra ? It is not this or that society which 
is going to bring this about, but the individual 
efforts of artists whose being has not become 
saturated with the commercial aspect of their 
art. In places where it has been tried, such 
effort has not been unavailing, and it is to be 
hoped that the movement will gather strength, 
and that art may be the means of cleansing and 
healing the sores of hardness and materialism. 

There is a streak of perversity in the best 
of us—we know what is good and what is bad, 
but if the good be forced on us we are inclined 
to reject it. Science is flung at our heads, and 
we have to bend our backs to the load it brings. 
Art must be inculcated carefully and slowly, so 
that we can gradually feel the lightening of the 
burden and respond to its inspiring influence. 

The writer, for his sins, has no place in the 
world of art in its true sense; but in common 
with others who struggle with the problems of 
industry, is grateful for the influence of one 
who interprets life in terms of music. His 
views are those of the multitude. Perhaps in 
the not too distant future this multitude may 
have learnt to realize that of all the arts, music 
is the most satisfying ; and there are certainly 
many who would do much to ensure that their 
fellows are helped through its means. 


GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT —I 


By HERBERT FURST 


HE patient burning of the midnight 
oil, the doggedly systematic pursuit 
of knowledge will often yield us less 
enlightenment, less true understand- 
ing than a single word, a casual sentence, a 
detached paragraph read at odd moments. 
True understanding, like inspiration, comes as 
in a flash of lightning, unexpectedly. In 
particular does this apply to Art, about which 
it is generally easier to make words than to 
convey meaning. Truth has unnumbered 
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aspects, and we reach its substance more 
certainly when it reveals itself unbidden than 
when we seek it with the lamp of logic. 

There are those who hold that the world is 
not concerned with the “lives” of artists; 
that their works tell us about them all we need 
to know. 

“Tt is when you come close to a man in 
conversation,” said Dr. Johnson, “‘ that you 
discover what his real abilities are ; to make a 
speech in a public assembly is a knack.” 











Glimpses of the 


That “ knack” 
is what we call 
** Art,” and the 
artist’s works 
are, as it were, 
“his speeches 
in a public 
assembly.” 

Hence such 
things as let- 
ters, records of 
conversations, 
or in the case 
of an artist even 
his discourses 
which are not 
intended as 
“oratory,” are 
at least com- 
plementary to his works, and help us to under- 
stand them far better than disquisitions by third 
persons, no matter how learned they may be. 

The following “ glimpses” are intended 
only to reveal the “‘ masters ” as they reveal 
themselves by their words, and in a light that 
seemed to me interesting. I make no pretence 
of exhaustive or systematic research, rather 
have I gathered my material at random, mostly 
from obvious sources. I believe it will, 
nevertheless, prove illuminating to the “‘ general 
reader,” and though the expert will find much 
with which he is familiar, yet happening upon 
it thus detached and isolated, even he may see 
occasionally a master in a new light. 

* * * * 

*“* Let me tell you that I had made up my 
mind to learn dancing, and I have been twice to 
the Dancing School, it cost me a ducat. But 
never again! I should spend all I have earnt on 
dancing and in the end have learnt nothing.” 


Who, but for the ‘ ducat,”” would suspect 
these lines to be a translation from a letter 
written by an “‘ Old Master,” and he one of 
the most serious—Diirer ? 


** Diirer is always invited out, so that he 1s 
never at home for dinner . . . this evening he 
dines with the bishop ; he occupies the place of 
honour at the table——” 


wrote Canon Lorenz Behaim to their mutual 
friend, Pirckheimer, in 1517; and in another 
letter : 

“* | would like to write more about Diirer, but he 
1s always disturbing me by joking with the cook.” 





DURER IN FANCY DRESS 
Painted by himself 


“ce 


Great 


This is the Diirer of the “ Passions,” of 
the “ Melancolia,” and of the “‘ Apocalypse ”’ ; 
it is the Diirer who wrote from Venice : 


ce 


Gian Bellini openly and highly 
praised me in the presence of many noblemen. 
He wanted something of mine, and came and 
asked me to paint something for him and he 
would buy it.” 


It is also the Diirer to whom Raphael sent 
some drawings “to show him his hand,” and 
finally the Diirer who ended a searching 
inquiry into the nature of “ human propor- 
tions’ with the despairing cry : 

“ What Beauty really is, that I know not.” 


Sometimes a single sentence will reveal 
an artist’s character and sum up all, or nearly 
all, there is to be said about his work. 


“* Soyez piquant si vous ne pouvez pas étre 
vrai,” wrote Greuze in a letter of otherwise 
sound technical advice to the French painter 
Ducreux. 

At other times the artist’s soul illumines 
his correspondence and shows us the spirit 
with which his works are wrought. 





4.2 bi 


From a Drawing by Durer 
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From a photograph in the National Portrait Gallery of a sketch 
attributed to Sir Fohn Gilbert, R.A. 


Michelangelo, whose letters are usually 
concerned with business or professional mat- 
ters, wrote the following remarkable lines to 
Vasari, who had acquainted him of the birth 
of a son to Leonardo Buonarroto, Michel- 
angelo’s nephew, adding that the baptism had 
‘* been attended by a most honourable train of 
noble ladies.” 

“© My dear friend Giorgio—I have felt much 
pleasure in reading your last letter, seeing that 
you still remember the poor old man, and also 
because you were present at the triumph of 
which you write, and have seen the birth of 
another Buonarroto. For this intelligence, I 
thank you as much as I can or may, although I 
am displeased by so much pomp, seeing that no 
man should laugh when the whole world is in 
tears. I think, too, that Leonardo should not 
rejoice so much over the birth of one who is but 
beginning to live ; such joy should be reserved 
for the death of one who has lived well. . . .” 

These words explain the spirit of the 
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“* Penseroso,” the “ Slave,” “‘ The Last Judg- 
ment,” and the “* Piéta.” 

Of Diirer we have at least some drawings, 
as well as his self portrait in fancy dress, to 
prove that even in his art “he was not of a 
melancholy severity nor of a repulsive gravity,” 
as Camerarius attested; but in all Michel- 
angelo’s work there is no hint that he was, in 
the words of Benvenuto Cellini, “ one of the 
most facetious and diverting men in the world.” 

If we get glimpses of a master’s signifi- 
cance in letters from or about him, we are also 
sometimes able to gain a perfect impression 


by piecing together a few detached anecdotes 
and letters. 


+ *x *x * 

“ Hawkey! Hawkey! Come here! Come 
here! Look at this thunderstorm. Isn't it 
grand ?—1isn’t it wonderful ?—isn’t it sub- 
lime ?” 


This is Turner, at Farnley in Yorkshire, 
where he was staying with “ Mr. Fawkes, the 
hospitable squire,” at the beginning of last 
century during one of his topographical tours. 
“‘ All this time he was making notes,” con- 
tinues Mr. Fawkes, “ of its form and colour on 
the back of a letter. I proposed some better 
drawing block, but he said it did very well. 
He was absorbed; he was entranced. There 
was the storm rolling and sweeping and shaft- 
ing out its lightning over the Yorkshire hills. 
Presently the storm passed, and he finished : 


* There ! Hawkey,’ said he. ‘ In two years 
you will see this again and call it “ Hannibal 
crossing the Alps.” ’ ” 


On another occasion Mr. Fawkes invited 
Turner to dinner at a London hotel, “‘ when 
he took, as was his wont latterly, a great deal 
too much wine. For once he became vain, and 
staggering about, exclaimed : 


* Hawkey, I am the real lion—I am the great 
lion of the day, Hawkey.’ ” 


“Looking at a black cow against the sun, 
in course of a walk out with me,” wrote the 
Rev. Trimmer, rector of Heston (to Thornbury 
from whom these anecdotes are quoted), 
“Turner observed : 


* It is purple, not black as it is painted.’ 


** The funeral of Sir Thomas Lawrence was 
in winter, and there had been a fall of snow 
that day. During the service Wilkie, who was 














next to Turner, whispered into his ear: 
* Turner, that’s a fine effect!’ but from the 
untimely observations he turned away with 
disgust. This I had from Constable, who was 
on the other side of him, and who, when telling 
me the anecdote (this is also the Rev. Trimmer’s 
account) remarked that Turner had a great 
deal of good feeling about him.” 

When it came to Wilkie’s own funeral 
Turner showed this “ good feeling” in a 
characteristic way. He painted the picture 
called ‘“‘ Peace: Burial at Sea of the Body of 
Sir David Wilkie,’ to which he attached the 
following lines from a poem called “ The 
Fallacies of Hope,” which had existence only 
in his imagination. 

“* The midnight torch gleamed o’er the steamer’s 
side 
And Merit’s corse was yielded to the tide.” 


‘ 


In words his “ poetry ” was almost in- 
articulate, but in painting it rose to the heights. 
When Clarkson Stanfield, his fellow academi- 
cian and brother sea-painter, objected to the 
* funereal and unnatural blackness of the sails ” 
in the picture, Turner replied : 


** I only wish I had any colour to make them 
blacker.” 


And one more quotation : 


** Dear Sir,—I shall want some money before 
I leave London for my summer tour, which will 
take place in about a fortnight— 
Yours truly, 


W. Finden, Esqr. F.M. W. Turner.” 


This completes what gives us, I think, an 
outline of Turner, and—pace Ruskin—nothing 
but Turner. 

Turner was as terse and to the point in 
money matters as another great painter— 
Titian—was circumlocutory (“ circumloqua- 
cious” I had almost written) and “ diplo- 
matic.” Here is an example of his manner of 
pressing for money, which he did with mono- 
tonous regularity, but with good reason, in 
almost all his correspondence with his patrons : 


TITIAN TO PHILIP THE SECOND. 


** Inuitissimo e potentissimo Re. 

** Seven months have elapsed since I sent 
your Majesty the pictures which you ordered 
of me, and not having received notice of their 
arrival I should feel especially grateful to learn 
whether they have given pleasure, because if 
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they have not given pleasure to the perfect judg- 
ment of Your Majesty I should take care to do 
them again in order to correct past mistakes, and 
if I have done them to please I should have more 
courage to finish the ‘ Fable of Fupiter and 
Europa’ and the‘ Story of Christ in the Garden,’ 
and thus do something that might not be thought 
quite unworthy of so great a King. 

“ The letters with which I was favoured by 
Your Majesty in respect of the money assigned 
to me at Genoa have not had any effect ; from 
which it seems that he who can conquer the most 
potent and proud of his enemies 1s unable to 
secure the obedience of his ministers, and I do 
not see how I can hope ever to obtain the sums 
granted to me by Your Majesty’s grace. There- 
fore I humbly beg that your Royal Majesty may 
punish the obstinate insolence of these sub- 
ordinates either by ordering that my claims be 
satisfied instantly or . . .” 


The next letter written to the same person 
a year later thanks His Majesty “ anew for the 
two thousand scudi of which payment was ordered 





TITIAN IN HIS OLD AGE 
By himself 








A pollo e 


three years before in Genoa, although your 
> 
generous intent was not fulfilled. 


In August of the same year he acknow- 
ledges to have at last received the money from 
Genoa, but that he has received 200 ducats 
less, because “‘ it was not specified that I should be 
paid in gold ; but your Majesty will doubtless 
have the matter rectified.” 

Nearly fifteen years later, when he was 
ninety-nine years old, and six months before 
his death, he is still begging for money, “in 
order to support as it deserves the name of a 
Cavaliere.” 

The record of Titian’s tpsissima_ verba, 
though they may conceivably bear out his 
reputation for avarice, give a very oblique 
and distorted view of his art, which, from 
beginning to end, is characterized by a marked 
“* generosity,” a pronounced “ largesse.” 

The letter first quoted throws an interesting 
light on the willingness of the Old Masters to 
“correct ” their work so that it may suit their 
patrons’ taste. 

Compare with this a letter from Rubens 
to a certain W. Turnbull, who was acting on 
behalf of Sir Dudley Carleton, English Ambas- 
sador at the Hague, with whom Rubens had 
many business dealings. In this case Lord 
Danvers, for whom Carleton had purchased a 
“ hunting piece,” had refused its acceptance, 
writing—I quote from “ Policy and Paint,” 
by the author of a “Life” of Sir Kenelm 
Digby :—“ These lions shall be safely sent him 
back for tamer beasts better made.” 


“I am quite willing” (wrote Rubens on 
September 13, 1621) “‘ that the picture painted 
for my Lord Ambassador Carleton be returned 
to me and that I should paint another hunting 
piece less terrible than that of the lions, 
making abatement as is reasonable for the 
amount already paid, and the new picture to be 
entirely of my own hand, without admixture of 
the work of anyone else, which I will undertake 
to you on the word of a gentleman. I am very 
sorry that there should have been dissatisfaction 
on the part of Monsieur Carleton, but he would 
never let me understand clearly, though I often 
entreated him to do so, whether this picture was 
to be an entire original or merely one touched 
by my own hand. I wish for an opportunity 
to put him in a good humour—although it 
should cost me some trouble to oblige him.” 

The following sentence from a subsequent 
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From a Drawing by Rubens 


letter of Lord Danvers to Sir Dudley Carleton 
is worth quoting, because it shows what some 
people thought of an “ Old Master ” in his 
lifetime. 


** After all the care you have taken”’ (wrote 
the noble lord) “‘ to give me satisfaction, I suspect 
my money will be worth more than his work, 
commonly wrought with a very careless hand.” 


Here we have an example of the difficult 
relation of money- and art-values, and of the 
change that gradually came over the connec- 
tion between the artists and the public 

‘since artists have now rather to combat 
with and struggle against poverty than to strive 
and labour for fame,” 
as Vasari put it in the preface to the third 
part of his “‘ Lives.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SRINAGAR 
Etching by E. S. Lumsden, A.R.S.A., R.E. 


A GOSSIP ABOUT PRINTS 


By MALCOLM C. 


SALAMAN 


Hon. Fellow of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 


MR. LUMSDEN’S LATEST ETCHINGS 


AMILIARITY with the etchings of 

Mr. E. S. Lumsden makes one feel 

like Keats after looking into Chap- 

man’s Homer, that one has _ tra- 
velled much “in the realms of gold, And many 
goodly states and kingdoms seen.” For among 
the master-etchers of our day there is none 
who can show us a wider range of travel, and 
has a truer pictorial genius for imbuing beauty 
of aspect with the individual spirit and char- 
acter of place. In how many a fascinating 
plate has his art communicated to us the 
wonder and the mystery and the beauty of the 
Far East! What enchanting intimacy has he 
allowed us in Benares with the teeming life of 
its immemorial pilgrims and priests, the puja 
on the sacred river front, the funeral procession 
to the burning ghat/ Has he not given us 
alluring glimpses of Jodhpur and the other 
desert cities of Rajputana, the shops, the 
bazaars, the market-places, the palaces? Has 
he not taken us pictorially among the moun- 
tain monasteries of far Ladak, and shown us 


even the Lamas at their mysterious worship ? 
Now, in a really splendid etching, “* Srinagar,” 
one of his two new plates just issued by the 
house of Colnaghi, Mr. Lumsden gives us a 
characteristic impression of the capital of 
Kashmir, with its houses aligned along the 
banks of the Jhelum river, all looking very 
much time-worn, yet none the less picturesque 
with their lattice windows, balconies, and over- 
hanging stories propped up by poles. A tall 
slim tree, with the spired roof of a mosque, pre- 
sumably, takes the eye in the centre of the 
composition, while a group of boats on the 
quiet stream shares the interest. There is a 
charming serenity about this plate, and it has 
a character quite its own. Mr. Lumsden seems 
never so happy as when the inspiration of India 
is eloquent in the idiom of his etching-needle ; 
yet in the second of his new plates, “ Villa- 
martin,” he returns to the Spanish scene—it 
was in Spain he etched his first plate twenty 
years ago—and his needle suggests with deli- 
cate grace the long white road in the sunshine 
with the avenue of slender trees and their 
shadows, and the white-faced houses of the 
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town beyond. This, too, is a plate of charm, 
and, with its freshness of composition and 
spontaneity of conception, it testifies to the 
pictorial alertness of Mr. Lumsden’s vision. 
India or Spain, the sun’s the sun for a’ that. 
In one of his new plates now in progress, and 
shortly to be published, an aquatint, by the 
way, the artist has gone back to Ladak; but a 
publication of another kind, also due very 
shortly, and one to which every lover and 
student of etching 
must look forward, 
is Mr. Lumsden’s 
comprehensive book 
on “The Art of 
Etching,” and, com- 
ing from the pen. and 
experience of this 
master of the art, it 
should in itself be a 
liberal education. 


A GREAT ILLUSTRATOR 
AS ETCHER 


I was delighted 
to hear that the Royal 
Society of Painter- 
Etchers and Engrav- 
ers had elected 
Edmund J. Sullivan 
to its associateship 
under the new rule 
that dispenses with 
the{ obligation to 
submit work in the 
case of an artist of 
unquestioned dis- 
tinction. Although 
comparatively new to 
the ranks of theetch- 7 
ers;— Mr. Sullivan 
has only eleven plates 
to his name—this master, as he has long been, of 
the pen-line in every variety of its graphic use 
is rapidly, under the fascination of the copper- 
plate, finding his own way to expression with 
the true significance and value of the etched 
line. And happily to this he brings his rich 
gifts of imagination and expressive draughts- 
manship. It is rather the fashion nowadays to 
belittle ‘ illustration ” in pictorial art when it 
is found outside the pages of a book. Now, I 
contend that it is not more essentially artistic, 
not more an etcher’s function, to etch, say, a 
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Etching by Edmund 7. Sullivan, A.R.W.S., A.R.E. 
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church facade, a street corner, a landscape 
with or without a windmill, or a casual group 
of figures, than a group embodying an incident 
of dramatic significance, suggested, perhaps, 
by some immortal story, which gives a motive 
to expressive characterization in pictorial con- 
ditions. Who would dare to say that Rem- 
brandt was less a great etcher in “ Christ 
Healing the Sick,” or “‘ The Three Crosses,” 
than in one of his beggar groups or ““ The Three 
Trees”? Now, Mr. 
Sullivan’s four new 
plates are all illustra- 
tions, though in each 
case he has simply 
taken the author’s 
text as a peg upon 
which to hang an 
etching, and has, after 
his wont, illuminated 
the text pictorially, 
while making the 
etching intrinsically 
good, thus justifying 
the plate’s existence, 
So in “ Underpaying 
the Piper,” the etch- 
ing I have chosen for 
reproduction from 
the first trial proof, 
we have the whole 
spirit of Browning’s 
poem expressed in the 
faces and attitudes 
of the three figures 
without any strict 
adherence to text. 
In his embodiment of 
the poet’s concep- 
tion of the Pied 
Piper, the artist has 
taken pictorial license 
in giving a more fantastic setting to the piper’s 
sardonic smile by the introduction of a beard 
expressly denied by the text. But the group is 
imaginatively alive with the significance of the 
story, and how the hands on the pipe and the 
hand proferring the paltry sum, with their ex- 
pressive character, focus this! The illustrative 
motives of the other three new plates are sug- 
gested by incidents in “ Don Quixote.” A 
wonderful plate, of imagination all compact, is 
“Don Quixote among the Enchanters,” show- 
ing the bewildered knight being carried from 
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THE STORM ABATING 
Dry-point by Joseph Gray 





EAST COAST RAIN 
Etching by Foseph Gray 
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his bed by Don Fernando and his disguised 
companions, with Sancho Panza much to the 
fore, and a single candle-light assisting an 
effect of grotesque fantasy. In “‘ The Curate, 
the Innkeeper, and the Books of Chivalry,” 
Mr. Sullivan invests an engagingly vital 
design with the very spirit of the controversy 
and the genial character of the disputants. 
Sunshine and the vine influence the charm of 
this plate, but “ The Rogue’s March,” rot- 
withstanding its grim characterization, appeals 
to me less for its interest as an etching. Sound 
judgment waits on enterprise in the publishing 
house of Dickins. 


A NEW ETCHER OF THE SEA 


To make interesting etchings of the sea an 
artist must have experienced the sea in a good 
deal more than the time of a cross-Channel 
passage ; he must know and love her in a mul- 
titude of her countless moods, whether in 
angry conflict with wind and weather, or in 
the proud serenity of a golden dawn, and 
always an intuitive vision must guide his 
needle in impulsive response to the irregular 
rhythm of the waves. But the sea without 
boats is artistically almost inconceivable, at 
least from an etcher’s point of view, for the 
shape of the hull and the lines of the masts and 
rigging are pictorially of the utmost value in 
suggesting the movement and buoyancy of the 
water. But for all her fascination, and perhaps 
because of the difficulties she presents, the sea 
attracts few etchers. Among those few, how- 
ever, is Mr. Joseph Gray, a young artist who, 
although he began to experiment with etching 
only a couple of years ago, already shows in 
some plates of most promising accomplishment 
that, not only has he in “ his soul the sense of 
all the sea,” but a distinctive conception of the 
use of bitten or dry-point line in expressing his 
vision of varied aspects of sea and sky and the 
passing ship. Collectors who are ready to 
welcome fresh talent with promise of develop- 
ment will, I am sure, recognize, in the two 
plates reproduced, “ East Coast Rain” and 
“The Storm Abating,” that here we have an 
authentic etcher of the sea. In his drawing of 
the waves, he suggests co-ordinatively the 
moving mass and weight of the water, while the 
tumult in the sky gives no less a share of 
vitality to the unity of impression. That 
Mr. Gray has felt the masterly influence of 
Mr. McBey’s marine etchings the younger 
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etcher would be the last to deny, but the sea 
herself has been his constant inspiration. The 
son of a seafaring father, Joseph Gray was born 
and bred on the Northumbrian coast, his 
earliest recollections being of the sea and ships, 
and of foreign ports and cities to which in 
childhood he travelled with his parents. His 
school-time holidays were spent either at sea 
or at Warkworth Harbour, where his grand- 
father was harbour-master. In South Shields, 
his birthplace, he had his art-training, but 
sketching the shipping in the docks and the 
breakers from the cliffs meant more to him, 
perhaps, than his studies in the life-class. 
Without those life-studies, however, he could 
hardly have turned his war experiences to 
account by drawing for the ‘‘ Graphic,” and 
painting those battle-pictures of various regi- 
ments, which attracted attention in Bond 
Street in 1922; but when he turned to the 
copperplate it was the sea and the sailing craft 
that called to his needle. So far his best plates 
are the two reproduced here, and the charm- 
ingly pictorial dry-point, ‘“‘ Near Rotterdam,” 
and in these early essays Mr. Gray already 
shows an artist’s conception of the printing 
itself as an essential part of the etcher’s work, 
in which the selection of the suitable paper is 
also a factor of importance. 


MR. LEE HANKEY AND MR BASKETT 


Mr. Lee Hankey is at his best in his two 
latest dry-points. ‘“‘ The Joke,” which we re- 
produce, offers freshness of motive, and the 
artist enters as heartily into the spirit of it as 
the elderly peasant-woman whose laugh suf- 
fuses her face with a kindly humour and 
dominates the group. The joke, perhaps, is 
only a little one, but the other old woman is 
doing her best to respond to it out of the 
stolidity of her nature, while the faint smile on 
the face of the young mother would seem to 
suggest a sort of resentment that the other two 
should be concerned with anything in which 
her baby is not the pivot of interest. Mr. 
Hankey has composed the group with pictorial 
charm, and used the rich burr of his dry-point 
with happy effect to balance the light where 
his lines give merely the accent of form sug- 
gested by the untouched portions of the plate. 
** The Joke ” will probably be a favourite with 
Mr. Hankey’s collectors. ‘“‘ Waiting for the 
Boats ” is more austere in sentiment, and, 
finely designed as it is, I cannot help feeling it 
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THE JOKE 
Dry-point by W. Lee Hankey, R.E. 


would have been none the worse for a slight 
curtailing of the plate’s width. By the sad 
expression on the faces of these two Etaples 
fisherfolk, the helpless way the man’s hands lie 
on his thighs, and the tenderness with which 
the woman rests her hand upon his shoulder, 
we may suppose an anxiety that each is feeling 
in strained silence about the belated arrival of 
the boats. There is a lot of human sympathy 


M 


expressive in this plate, and its simple pictorial 
sincerity is very telling. 

Besides these new dry-points of Mr. Lee 
Hankey’s, Messrs. Lefevre are fortunate in 
having ready for publication two new aqua- 
tints which Mr. C. H. Baskett’s admirers will 
gladly welcome. In “On the Bure,” that 
Norfolk river which, as Sir Frank Short with 
mezzotint and aquatint has already finely 
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shown us, lends itself so charmingly to tonal 
treatment on the copper, Mr. Baskett has 
brought his subtle handling of the medium to a 
delicate pictorial rendering of landscape and 
sky, with the river engagingly rich in reflec- 
tions. ‘“* Halvergate Marshes” is less inter- 
esting, yet here are windmills enough to make 
the mouths water of those etchers who will 
trudge any distance to find the rare windmill. 


SOME NEW COLNAGHI PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Gerald Brockhurst’s etching is as won- 
derful as ever in its subtlety of tonal grada- 
tions wrought with infinitely elaborate massing 
of lines of varying delicacy, minuteness, and 
strength. Two of his new plates exemplify his 
work in this manner. The face of “‘ Chiquita ” 
is modelled so that here and there an emphasis 
of light gives it the illusion of a bronze head 
come to life. “‘ Une Dacquoise ”’ is a strangely 
alluring study of a sullen girl, native of Dax, 
seated and resting her head against her hand. 
A tightly buttoned coat gives a certain awk- 
wardness to her figure, but the young woman 
herself excites one’s curiosity and interest, as 
the young women in Mr. Brockhurst’s etchings 
generally do. The modelling of the head and 
hand is extraordinary. “ Lassitude” is drawn 
with a freer, more open linear treatment, but I 
wonder why the artist has omitted any lines to 
suggest that the weight of the girl’s body is 
actually supported by the sofa. 


Mr. Job Nixon’s “ Cave Dwelling, Dieppe,” 
is a plate of considerable interest and import- 
ance, in which, I fancy, he has combined the 
methods of the etcher and engraver, using the 
burin in a freer, lighter way than was the prac- 
tice in the days of the line-engravers. Mr. 
Nixon has brought the curious-looking huts 
below the cliff into a well-ordered design, 
and invested the strange scene with vivid 
pictorial interest. Mr. Nixon’s humour is 
always for the unusual, and one may be 
sure he revelled in studying every detail of 
this plate. 


A LITHOGRAPHIC MASTERPIECE 


It is very gratifying to find Mr. John Copley 
well enough to be active again on the stone, 
and the three splendid new lithographs which 
Messrs. Colnaghi are just publishing will 
surely rank among his finest. ‘“‘ The Horse- 
Rake ” is a masterpiece, and never, perhaps, 
has Mr. Copley commanded his lithographic 
chalk to richer utterance of tone contrasts and 
gradations, while the rhythm of the design is 
fascinatingly beautiful. The mowing motive is 
always rhythmical, but in “ Mountain Mow- 
ing’ Mr. Copley has found an original way of 
treating it. Originality has always stamped 
the work of this great lithographic artist, but 
the design of “‘ Jesus Raised on the Cross” is, 
in its simple austerity, perhaps the most 
original thing he has ever done. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EXHIBITION OF BRITISH PRIMITIVE PAINTINGS. 
Pp. 82, 61 plates. Oxford: printed by Frederick Hall at the 
University Press. £6 6s. 

The Committee of the British Primitives Exhibition 
has done extremely well to issue this handsome record of 
its labours. The sixty-one collotype plates are excellent, 
and the letterpress—in the main a reprint of the exhibition 
catalogue—has been fully revised and brought up to date, 
incorporating a number of views expressed at the time 
of the exhibition. Thus, da propos of the Retable at 
Westminster Abbey, the English origin of which had been 
vigorously contested by Professor Lethaby, some weighty 
opinions are now recorded which favour the idea that this 
“object probably unique in Europe,” as Viollet-le-Duc 
called it, was after all produced in this country. If this 
opinion prevails, as indeed it well may, the history of 
English painting will find itself singularly enriched. 

It is a pleasure to read again Mr. Constable’s intro- 
ductory sketch of the history of English medizval painting, 
displaying, as it does all through, such a breadth of vision, 


intimate grasp of the material, and admirable conciseness 
of style. The interesting question as to the relations 
between English fourteenth-century painting and the con- 
temporary school of Cologne is, of course, touched upon; 
and in this connection, it seems worth while drawing 
attention to the fact that there exist two very important 
contributions to the literature on this subject, which have, 
perhaps, not become sufficiently known to English students. 
One is Count Vitzthum’s monograph, “ Die Pariser 
Miniaturmalerei von der Zeit des heiligen Ludwig bis 
zu Philipp von Valois,” published as far back as 1907; and 
the other is a lengthy review of Count Vitzthum’s book, 
written by Dr. Paul Clemens, which appeared in the 
“Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft” of 1911. The 
prevailing view in this country as regards the artistic rela- 
tions between England and Cologne has been that it was 
England which was the receiving party : indeed, among 
English students there has been a tendency to accept this 
almost as something axiomatic. Very different is the 
attitude taken up by Count Vitzthum and Dr. Clemens: to 
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them it is Cologne which, in the first instance, was influenced 


by England. It is thus suggested that an inspiration from 
English prototypes explains the features of style, at variance 
with indigenous tradition, which occur in the three big 
cycles of early fourteenth-century wall-paintings at 
Cologne (in the churches of St. Cecilia, St. Andreas, and 
St. Severin); and it is further pointed out that the late 
fourteenth-century wall-paintings in the choir of Cologne 
Cathedral display such close analogies of style with various 
English Psalter illuminations, as to suggest very strongly 
an English influence upon the authors of the wall-paintings 
in question. This is not the place to enter upon a detailed 
discussion of this intricate problem of artistic affiliation, 
but it is perhaps a suitable occasion for emphasizing how a 
tendency to artistic self-depreciation may easily be carried 
too far. Certainly the way in which these two distin- 
guished German scholars readily admit, or rather urge, 
the probability of an English influence upon the early 
school of Cologne should serve as a corrective to those who, 
on detecting analogies with the latter school in paintings 
connected with England, can explain them only on the 
assumption that the influence came from Cologne, or that 
the artist actually hailed from that city. 

The problems surrounding the study of English 
medizval painting are still numerous and difficult; Lord 
Lee and his collaborators have earned the gratitude of all 
students by supplying them with such ample material in 
so excellent a form. 

The first page of the present volume contains a state- 
ment that the edition of the illustrated catalogue is limited 
to 150 copies. The reviewer has no knowledge of how 
large a proportion of this edition was taken up by sub- 
scribers at the time of the exhibition, but one should 
imagine that there must be eager competition among 
museums and libraries for the available copies of a standard 
work of this character. 

TANCRED BORENIUS. 


RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON : HIS LIFE AND WORK, 
by A. Dusutsson. Translated with Annotations by C. E. 
HuGues. Illustrated with Reproductions of his Work. 
xv+217 pp. London: The Bodley Head. 63s. net. 
Richard Parkes Bonington was born at Arnold, near 

Nottingham, on October 25, 1802, and died in London on 

September 23, 1828. At the age of sixteen he went to 

Calais with his father, who was about to open a tulle 

factory. Young Bonington there came into contact with 

the French painter, Francia, who rescued him from the 
fate awaiting him by sending him to the mayor of Dunkirk 
with a letter of introduction. The mayor in turn sent him 
to Paris with another letter of introduction, this time to 

Delacroix, who was then a pupil in the studio of Baron 

Cros. He had the good fortune to impress Cros favourably 

and joined Delacroix, who became his devoted friend. 

Two years later Cros, the greatest master in Paris, told 

him that he had nothing more to learn. Leaving out of 

account a short visit to England and a sketching tour in 

Italy, Bonington passed the rest of his working life in 

France. At the end he returned to England, hoping to 

find a cure for the disease which killed him—consumption, 

and died in London. 

He worked in water-colours and in oil, and was also a 
lithographer of distinction. Even whilst a pupil he 
attracted the attention of those who were his fellows and 
of Cros himself. The question arises, and has been much 
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discussed, as to where he found his art, and the answer 
seems to be that it was original : he certainly had no oppor- 
tunity of making acquaintance with the work of Constable 
and the other English landscapists before leaving Notting- 
ham for Calais. Corot has been suggested, but Corot 
himself says that Bonington inspired him to become a 
painter. The story is told by M. Dubuisson (p. §1). 
When Corot was seventy-three years of age he was staying 
with M. Dubuisson’s father : going through a number of 
landscapes he came upon one by Bonington, and then 
declared that the English artist was a master before he 
himself had held a brush. In fact it was a work of Boning- 
ton’s which determined him to become a painter. Corot 
had been placed by his father with a draper and found 
commercial life intolerably irksome. Failing as a salesman, 
he was given the errand-boy’s job in which he was hardly 
more efficient. Instead of attending to his employer’s 
interests he spent his time looking at the people, the 
clouds, and the river. The day came when he saw one of 
Bonington’s water-colours in a shop window. “ It was a 
view on the Seine and Corot instantly perceived in it 
points which he had himself noticed in Nature, but which 
no other artist had rendered. The sincerity of the little 
drawing was, as he put it, a revelation to him, and from 
that day he determined to become a painter,” though it 
was only later when he had himself become an artist that 
he understood all the merits of the drawing which had 
attracted him. This is Corot’s own story. 

After the lapse of nearly a century the idea occurred 
to a French artist that Bonington was worthy of a volume 
to himself. With the aid of Mr. Hughes, M. Dubuisson 
has produced a book which contains probably all that there 
is to be known of Bonington personally, and much of what 
is desirable in regard to his works. He himself has been 
responsible for the French side, Mr. Hughes for what was 
to be found in this country, more especially in regard to 
the parents of his subject. The work has been done so 
well and so carefully that it is distasteful to criticize, but 
there are undoubtedly two lacunz : one, some discussion 
as to the artistic relationship of Bonington and Delacroix, 
the other some attempt at a list of Bonington’s authentic 
works. The first of these two desiderata may be 
unattainable: the second, though naturally difficult of 
accomplishment, can be done, and should be done. The 
illustrations are numerous and, on the whole, good, but it 
would have been better to have given them all in half-tone, 
if collotypes were impossible : the coloured illustrations, as 
is commonly the case, leave much to be desired. But, 
taken as a whole, the book is excellently produced and does 
credit to the Bodley Head. 


FRANCISCO DE GOYA, by AuGust L. MAYER. Translated 
by RoBerT WEST. xi+24I pp.,'261 plates (434 reproductions). 


London: Dent. 63s. net. 


Francisco Goya (is there any reason for the “ de ” ?) 
was not only one of the greatest of Spanish artists, but one 
of the most remarkable in the whole range of modern art. 
He was an Aragonese by birth, having been born at 
Fuentedos in 1746. When fourteen years of age he was 
placed in the studio of José Luzan y Martinez in Zaragoza, 
in which he studied for six years. But, in consequence of 
some difficulty with the police, in 1766 he left Zaragoza 
for Madrid, where, except for a few years spent in Italy 
and again in Zaragoza, he remained for practically his 
whole working life. 











As a painter he excelled in portraiture, especially the 
portraits of women. As the court painter he painted 
portraits of the royal family, and of a number of aristo- 
cratic persons; but his work was not confined to them, 
persons of less lofty social position sat to him, and of such 
portraits there is a fine example in the National Gallery, 
the “‘ Portrait of Dr. Peral.”” He also painted a number 
of subject-pictures, chiefly subjects in which the lower 
social classes were prominent, majas in various situations 
and bull-fights taking the first place. Then, too, he was 
designer for the tapestry factories at Santa Barbara, and a 
Spanish writer says that in consequence he saw not a little 
of the lower strata of the population of Madrid which 
figured prominently in his cartoons. 

Goya, however, was not only a painter, he was a litho- 
grapher and an etcher, and it is perhaps by his etchings 
that he is best known to the world. The most famous of 
these are the “‘ Caprichos,” a series of eighty, of which it 
has been said that “‘ they are as yet unapproached in the 
field of brutal and sinister caricature, and in their dis- 
quieting revelation of life and their monumental sense of 
design stand apart.” Next came the “ Tauromachia,” a 
series of over thirty plates, reproducing scenes in the bull- 
ring, a subject after the artist’s own heart. And then in 
1810 he began a third series, the “‘ Desastres de la Guerra,” 
in which he set forth some of the horrors which resulted 
from the French occupation of Spain. The “ Desastres ” 
were not published in a set till 1863, thirty-five years after 
his death, which occurred at Bordeaux in 1828. 

Until now the chief work on this important artist was 
that of the late Sefior Beruete, but for the future Dr. Mayer’s 
must be seriously taken into account : he challenges some 
of Beruete’s conclusions, and gives good reason for doing 
so. And where he does not challenge in so many words 
he allows it to be seen that he is not altogether con- 
vinced, as, for example, in regard to the legend of the 
Duchess of Alba having been the model for the most 
famous of his maja paintings, the twin pictures known as 
“*La Maja Vestida”’ and ‘*‘ La Maja Desnuda ”’; we must, 
however, say that in this case Beruete’s reasoning appears to 
be reasonably conclusive, though, of course, anything might 
be expected from a lady who is believed to have fought 
another duchess, her Excellency of Osuna, for the favours 
of a bullfighter, and, in consequence, to have been 
banished from the court. 

Dr. Mayer’s book is truly German in its order and in 
its thoroughness. He deals in turn with Goya’s life; his 
artistic development both as a painter and as an etcher, 
and in dealing with his etchings he gives a translation of 
the artist’s own commentary on the “ Caprichos’; then 
he considers the significance of Goya’s art. Next he fur- 
nishes a critical catalogue of Goya’s work dealing in turn 
with paintings, drawings, etchings, and lithographs; and 
this is followed by a bibliography and an index, which, so 
far as we have tested it, is quite satisfactory. 

It would be interesting to add some specimens of 
Dr. Mayer’s criticism, but space is limited, and one must 
suffice. Speaking of the “‘ Caprichos,” he says that “ they 
quickly founded his world-wide renown. Except ‘ Don 
Quijote,’ no Spanish work is more generally popular, and 
their fame will be as universal and lasting as that of Cer- 
vantes’s book. Goya justly wrote ‘ Idioma Universal ’ 
upon the original title-page. This plate depicting the 


artist lost in his suefios quickly gained wide popularity. . . . 
For many Goya’s art became identified with the art of the 
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‘Caprichos,’ and their conception of his work has 
perhaps found its most classic rendering in Baudelaire’s 
poem, ‘ Light Houses.’ ” 

Dr. Mayer’s “‘ Francisco de Goya” is indispensable, 
not only to those occupied with Spanish art, but to everyone 
interested in any way in modern art. 


RARE ENGLISH GLASSES OF THE 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, 
270 pp. (100 plates), and frontispiece. 
£5 §s. net 
In this fine volume, a royal quarto, Mr. Bles, as he 

tells us in his preface, does not deal with the history or the 
technique of glass-making in general, but with glasses in 
particular. It is, in fact, he adds, a catalogue raisonné, 
exhibiting some of the rarest specimens of each kind, many 
of which have not hitherto been before the public. 

Mr. Bles deals first of all with what is probably a unique 
specimen, “The Royal Oak Goblet,” and then takes in 
turn glass of lead, diamond-point engraved glass, Jacobite 
and anti-Jacobite glasses, commemorative glasses, enamelled 
glass, sweetmeat glasses, candlesticks, tapersticks, and rare 
drinking glasses; each bf these sections being represented 
by reproductions from specimens of outstanding merit 
chosen from both public and private collections. Most of 
the letterpress, descriptive and historical, is from the pen 
of Mr. Bles himself, but Sir John Risley, K.C.M.G., 
contributes a long note on commemorative glasses, and 
Mr. Bernard Rackham, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
a short introduction. 

Every section has its own interest, but perhaps the 
most generally interesting group is that of the Jacobite 
glasses, to which, as Mr. Bles notes in his instructive intro- 
duction to the section, a very special charm attaches from 
the fact that both history and romance have dealt so 
largely with the Jacobite attempts to regain the thrones of 
England and Scotland which are commemorated by these 
glasses. Of the Jacobite glasses “‘ the first favourites are 
the so-called Amen glasses. They celebrate the rising of 
1715, when James, eldest son of James II, and known as 
the Old Pretender, sought to become James III of England 
and James VIII of Scotland. They are of drawn shape, 
and have either plain stems with a tear, or airtwist stems. 
They are all engraved in diamond point. Their chief 
characteristic is the prayer, ending with Amen, the fore- 
runner of our National Anthem. Two or more verses of 
this prayer are neatly written in a small hand on the bowl, 
and sometimes continued on the foot. The glasses also 
bear a crowned cypher of the letters J.R., which cunningly 
conceals the figure 8, generally in its lower scrolls but in 
a rare instance in the cypher itself.” One important 
specimen of these glasses, dated 1749, has all four verses 
of the Jacobite National Anthem—one for the King, another 
for his subjects, a third for the Prince of Wales, and the 
fourth for the Church. 

There are but ten or twelve of these Jacobite glasses 
known to exist, so that they are sufficiently rare: but 
Mr. Bles gives reproductions of an earlier glass which is 
probably unique. “‘ The Royal Oak Goblet” is dated 

1663, and commemorates the marriage of Charles II with 
Katharine of Braganza. It is in the Venetian style, and 
engraved in diamond point; its chief feature being a 
medallion portrait of Charles II in the branches of an oak 
tree with the words “ Royal Oak.” A great authority, 
the late Mr. Albert Hartshorne, was of opinion that the 
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goblet was probably of English make, but engraved 


abroad. This raised a doubt as to whether the glass 
itself was not foreign; but Dr. Hudig, of the Amsterdam 
Museum, now pronounces the engraving to be undoubtedly 
English, and there are certain facts which may be urged in 
support of Dr. Hudig’s opinion, which those interested 
will find in Mr. Bles’s note. Granted English origin, the 
goblet was probably made by the Duke of Buckingham. 
In spite of the price, this book will be indispensable to 
the collector, whose only regret will be that the reproduc- 
tions are in half-tone instead of collotype, which is so 
excellent a mic ‘ium for glass. This is the only fault we find. 


TTT CHEYNE BOOK OF CHELSEA CHINA AND POT- 
1..2Y. Edited by REGINALD BLUNT. 132 pp. + 49 plates 
and coloured frontispiece. London: Bles. £1 §s. net. 

It was a happy thought of the organizing committee of 
the exhibition of Chelsea china and pottery, held last 
June, to publish its catalogue with reproductions of the 
articles exhibited, and so increase the amount to be handed 
to the Cheyne Hospital, for whose benefit the exhibition 
was held. The descriptive catalogue in itself is of value to 
anyone interested in this particular ware, and the admirable 
collotype reproductions of the objects lent to the exhibition 
add very considerably to that value. One’s only regret is 
that the numerous specimens in cases (plates 27 and 28) 
are not reproduced on a larger scale; but this would have 
added considerably to the cost of production, and it was 
felt desirable to keep the price of the book within the 
range of moderate purses. 

The range of the exhibition included modern Chelsea, 
and among the rest there were specimens of the productions 
of Mr. William de Morgan, Miss Gwendolen Parnell, 
Mr. Reginald Wells, Mr. Charles Vyse, Mr. Henry Parr, 
Miss Kate Kitching, Miss Madeleine Raper, Mrs. and the 
Misses Shuffrey ; the most interesting of this modern 
work being that of Mr. de Morgan and Miss Parnell. 
The former of these began his experiments in lustre ware 
between fifty and sixty years ago in Fitzroy Square, whence 
he migrated to Cheyne Row in 1872. There his pottery 
was produced for ten years, but in 1882, being unable to 
get an extension of his lease, he moved to Merton, and 
six years later from Merton to Fulham, where production 
continued till 1907, when it came to anend. Miss Parnell 
tells the origin of her pottery in a short and pithy story. 
On the outbreak of war in 1914 “‘ The Times ” appealed 
to the patriotic to capture enemy trade. Miss Parnell, a 
portrait-painter, went to the secretary of the enemy 
product exhibition at Goldsmiths’ Hall and asked what he 
would like her to do. She was told to make toys, and 
agreed ; but passing a table on which were “ some pretty 
bad German pottery figures,” she remarked that we ought 
to beat that sort of thing standing on our heads. The 
secretary asked if she would try, standing on her head. 
Again she agreed, and her Chelsea pottery is the result. 

This book is made the more interesting by the inclusion 
of some short essays on various matters relating to potters 
and pottery ; one of them by Mr. Bernard Rackham, of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, who writes on the 
fascination of Chelsea china. In the course of his essay 
Mr. Rackham points out that “apart from the esthetic 
satisfaction to be desired therefrom, there is the fascination 
of the unknown about collecting old Chelsea. Much is 
known, but much remains unknown, and one can never 
tell when interesting new discoveries will be made. Thus 
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there was the discovery, two or three years ago, of a copy 
of the catalogue of the second annual auction, that of 
1755, which threw a flood of new light on the output of 
the factory. A copy of the catalogue for 1754 is the next 
thing to be sought for. A sensational discovery is that of 
models for figures . . . they appear to comprise models 
from three different factories . . . and it is by no means 
easy in many cases to be sure ” where a model originated. 
From which it is clear that the collecting of Chelsea china 
provides its devotees with mild excitements ! 


THE LATER CERAMIC WARES OF CHINA, by R. L. 
Hopson. Pp. xxix + 156; 76 plates. London: Benn. £5 §s. 
net. Also special editions at £7 17s. 6d. and £12 12s. 

Mr. Hobson, who is keeper of the department of 
ceramics and ethnography in the British Museum, has 
continued the story begun in his “ Wares of the Ming 
Dynasty,” and brought it down to practically the present 
day. He now deals with the blue and white, famille verte, 
famille rose, monochromes, and other wares of the K’ang 
Hsi, Yung Chéng, Ch’ien Lung, and the rest of the Ch’ing 
dynasty, that is, the products of the period extending from 
1644 to 1912. But a very few years since this would have 
comprised all that there was to be known in the West on 
the subject of Chinese porcelain; but now we know that 
the output of this period is by far less important, from the 
esthetic point of view, than that of earlier dynasties. The 
truth of this assertion may perhaps be challenged, but in 
any case it does not affect the importance of Mr. Hobson’s 
work. 

Chinese porcelain can perhaps be studied better in 
London than in China where “ museums are few and 
private collections are difficult, often quite impossible, of 
access. Indeed,” Mr. Hobson writes, “‘ a Chinese enthu- 
siast has confessed with sorrow that he had to come to 
Europe to study his native wares. Here he could see the 
wonderful historic collection in the Johanneum at Dresden, 
made at the end of the seventeenth and in the early part 
of the eighteenth centuries: besides, the more modern 
collections in the big museums in Paris, Berlin, Amster- 
dam, and London. The Londoner is more fortunate in 
this respect. He has no need to travel to see Chinese 
porcelain at its best. The Victoria and Albert and the 
British Museums will show him almost all that he can 
require, while both London and the country in general are 
rich in splendid private collections.” 

Mr. Hobson has done all that could be done to further 
the studies and enhance the pleasure of the English devotee 
of Chinese porcelain. In the course of ten chapters he 
deals in turn with the historical and general sides of the 
subject, of the early Ch’ing ware and K’ang Hsi blue and 
white, famille verte, K’ang Hsi monochrome porcelain, 
Yung Chéng porcelain, Ch’ien Lung porcelain, nineteenth- 
century work, the porcelain of Fukien, the pottery of the 
Ch’ing dynasty, Chinese ceramic shapes, design on pot- 
tery and porcelain, and potters’ marks. This is a sufficient 
indication of the thoroughness with which the field is 
covered, and to aid the appreciation of the text there is an 
admirable selection of reproductions, seventy-six plates 
in all, of which twenty-six are coloured. 

In his introduction Mr. Hobson notes that the Euro- 
pean collector devotes himself to the porcelain of three 
reigns—K’ang Hsi, Yung Chéng, and Ch’ien Lung—in 
which he differs from the Chinese themselves who “ do 
not scorn the finer wares of the nineteenth century.” He 
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also touches on imitations and points out that “ the col- 
lector needs to be on his guard against those made in 
Europe as well as those coming from the East. Herend 
and Sévres have shown how closely the European can copy 
Chinese porcelain when he is so minded.” 


RENOIR, by FRANCOIS Fosca. 
LINGTON. Pp. 63; 40 plates. 
5s. net. 


Translated by HuBERT WEL- 
London: The Bodley Head. 


Auguste Renoir is an interesting personality in the 
history of art : a well-known critic has said of him that his 
work “‘ appears to sum up the ideas and methods of im- 
pressionist art so completely that, should it alone be saved 
from a general destruction, it would suffice to bear witness 
to this entire art movement.” The subject of this eulogy 
was born at Limoges in 1841, and died at Cagnes in 1919. 
As a child he showed a fondness for drawing, and in con- 
sequence he as apprenticed to a porcelain manufacturer, 
but after a time he abandoned porcelain for fan painting. 
Both these occupations influenced his after career : “‘ as a 
result of his experience as a painter of porcelain,” M. Fosca 
notes, “ he retained a taste for pure colours, kept fresh and 
transparent, and a habit of taking into account the white 
surface of canvas, just as, formerly, he had made use of 
the white surface of kaolin. . . . On the other hand, when 
he was painting fans, he found his subjects at the Louvre, 
and this, as he himself recognized later, familiarized him 
with the painting of the eighteenth-century school of 
Watteau, Boucher, and Lancret. It was then that he 
developed his love of feminine beauty and of the brilliant 
qualities of human flesh.” 

His artistic education proper began in Gleyer’s studio, 
and there he met and became the friend of Monet and 
Sisley, two of the most prominent impressionists. About 
this time, too, he came under the influence of Delacroix, 
Courbet, Corot, and Manet. The sum total was that 
Renoir “treated almost everything, nudes, portraits, 
subject-pictures, seascapes, still life, all with equal beauty.” 
His first manner, M. Camille Mauclair points out, “ shows 
him to be a very direct descendant of Boucher” (which 
some may doubt), his second “is more directly related to 
the impressionist methods,” whilst his third “‘ seems to 
mix his two first techniques,” but here again others regard 
it as an absolute break. 

M. Fosca has done much for the understanding of 
Renoir : he follows him through his artistic life, notes the 
changes in technique, the development of his powers, the 
evolution of his own peculiar style, tracing the origins, and 
showing clearly the results. He attempts to fix Renoir’s 
place in modern painting, and is startlingly paradoxical : 
Renoir, the quintessence of impressionalism, was “ the 
great artist of the eighteenth century.”” This is so para- 
doxical that it is worth while to quote the whole passage to 
show his meaning : ““ M. Camille Mauclair has done well 
to point out the affiliation between Renoir and painters of 
the eighteenth century such as Fragonard and Boucher. 
He rightly felt himself to be the son of the eighteenth 
century, in which the only function of all art was to reflect 
happiness and joy. To go further, when one examines the 
art of that century, the astonishing flowering of its decora- 
tive art, one asks whether, after all, it did not lack the great 
artist who would have crowned its achievement. We must 


exclude Watteau, who is too melancholy, too tender, and 
too reticent; Chardin’s vision was limited to the lesser 
bourgeoisie, modest and upright. 


There remain Boucher 
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and Fragonard, but, however much one may relish these 
charming painters, one must confess that they are little 
masters. It is Renoir who is the great artist of the eigh- 
teenth century, the man who was to that age what Rubens 
was to the seventeenth. He was merely a century late in 
his birth.” This alone should be an inducement to read 
M. Fosca’s account of Renoir’s life and work, though it by 
no means follows that one should accept all his obiter dicta. 


ENGLISH INTERIORS IN SMALLER HOUSES—FROM 
THE RESTORATION TO THE REGENCY, 1660-1830, 
by M. JourDAIN. London: Batsford. 24s. net. 

This volume, with its fine illustrations, will be of con- 
siderable value to the builders, decorators, and furnishers 
of what Horace Walpole called middling houses : “‘ I had 
before discovered,” he wrote on his return from the Con- 
tinent in 1741, “ that there was nowhere but in England 
the distinction of middling people: I perceive now that 
there is peculiar to us middling houses ; how snug they are.” 
It is about these “ middling” hauses, places such as 
Rainham Hall, Kenwood, Wolterton, and Marlow Place, 
and there are many of them; some in county towns built 
for the “ country gentry who wintered for the season at 
these local centres.” 

After a short introductory note, Miss Jourdain deals in 
turn with decoration between 1660 and 1725, the palladian 
and rococo styles, the classic revival, the proportion of 
rooms, hall and passage, windows, the staircase, the walls, 
the doors, the chimneypiece, and the ceiling. The greater 
part of the letterpress is naturally taken up with technical 
matter for the professional student, but not a little of it 
will appeal to the general reader—as, for example, what is 
said about the commonly misunderstood term rococo. 
“In Russell Sturgis’s ‘ Dictionary,’”’ Miss Jourdain writes, 
“we are told that rococo means the architecture of the 
century beginning about 1660, while the French distinguish 
between baroque and rococo, and restrict rococo, very 
properly, to ornament and decoration. It seems best to 
restrict the term to ornament in which rockwork—rocaille 
—appears as a distinctive motif. The style was a translation 
into architecture and plastic forms of pleasure in rapid, 
joyous, and even humorous physical movements, a phase 
embodied in France in the light and inventive elegance of 
the art of the Regency and Louis XV. In England the 
rococo was never completely assimilated.” 

The book is well produced, and the contents are 
admirable. We hope that both author and publisher will 
be rewarded by a rapid sale. 


THE SIENESE SCHOOL IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
by Epwarp HutTTon. Pp. xi, 86 + 34 illustrations. London: 
Medici Society. 10s. 6d. net 
Speaking of Sienese and Florentine painting, Dr. Arthur 

Mahler says that “ the essential and fundamental difference 

between the two schools consisted in this, that while 

Cimabue transformed Byzantine art, Duccio perfected it 

even though he retained its manner. Notwithstanding the 

considerable progress realized by Duccio’s successors, the 

Memmis and the Lorenzettis, the Sienese school was 

destined to perish because its art erred from its very 

starting point.”” On the same subject M. Salomon Reinach 
says : “ Duccio was the progenitor of a numerous family of 
painters at Siena . . . who, though they did not equal 
the Florentines in power, surpassed them perhaps in 
passion, poetry, and tenderness. A little Sienese picture 
of the highest quality is a feast for the eyes; but works of 
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the first rank are rare in this school, which produced too 
quickly and too abundantly. The weakness of the Sienese 
school was, that it aimed rather at the portrayal of expres- 
sion and emotion than at perfection of form. When once 
this tendency is established, decadence follows rapidly, for 
painters vie with each other in the rendering of violent 
contrasts and cheap pathos. By the beginning of the 
fifteenth century the vitality of the Sienese school was 
exhausted.” 

As might be supposed, Mr. Berenson, too, has some- 
thing of more than technical interest to say about Duccio. 
In his opinion, and in this he tells us he has the support of 
Dr. J. P. Richter, Duccio’s master “ must have been im- 
bued with the feelings of that extraordinary revival of 
antique art which began at Byzantium in the ninth and 
lasted on into the thirteenth century. Duccio, properly 
regarded, is the last of the great artists of antiquity, in 
contrast to Giotto, who was the first of the moderns. 
Duccio’s motives, types, and attitudes are still the old art- 
alphabet of Hellas made cursive and somewhat debased. 
His old men are the last descendants in unbroken line of 
the Alexandrian philosphers; his angels of Victories and 
Genii; his devils of Silenus.” 

Mr. Edward Hutton now protests against comparison 
between the Florentine and the Sienese schools. They are 
different from their origin. Florence derives from Rome, 
Siena from Byzantium: Rome has always insisted upon 
realism ‘‘ upon a representation rather than an expression 
of life,” Byzantium “‘ denied to realism any vast im- 
portance, and expressed themselves in a wonderful lucidity 
and loveliness of line, and an exquisite decoration.” 
Giotto’s aim was “ to endow painting with all the solidity, 
actuality, and movement of life,” whilst Duccio set him- 
self to develop the “ exquisite decorative splendour ” and 
“‘ expressive loveliness of line” which he had found in 
painting. If these facts be once understood, Mr. Hutton 
feels that “ the curious observer will not spoil the enjoyment 
of the great and exquisite art of Siena by judging it by the 
art of Florence. It has its own life and its own conditions.” 
And Dr. Mahler is right, its influence still survives in 
Italian religious art : “‘ Siena,” he says “ clung to Byzan- 
tine traditions in interpreting sacred subjects and became 
the model for all Italy. To this day we still see a survival 
of the Byzantine manner in the handling of certain religious 
subjects.” 

In this little book we find reproductions of every work 
by a Sienese master now in the National Gallery. Unfor- 
tunately they are not numerous. With each reproduction 
are given all the essential facts in regard to it, together with 
a short account of the painter and references to his other 
works. The book is well produced, as would be expected 
of the Medici Society, and the combined effort of author 
and publishers should do much to make this interesting 
school better known. 

THE TREASURE HOUSE OF BELGIUM: HER LAND 
AND PEOPLE, HER ART AND LITERATURE, by EMILE 
CAMMAERTS. ix+198 pp., 24 plates. London: Macmillan. 
21s. net. 

M. Cammaerts has written this book for intending 
visitors to his own country, Belgium, that they may 
know something of the physical features of the land, 
and more particularly the characteristics of its inhabitants, 
their art, and their literature before going among them. 
“Its information,” he says, “ will be found scanty, but it 
may throw some sidelights on the subject and give the 
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reader an opportunity to gather, in a few hours’ time, some 
general idea of the land and of the people, which may help 
him to connect his scattered impressions and to form 
general conclusions. The author hopes that after reading 
these few chapters the prospective British traveller may be 
placed more or less in the same situation in which he would 
find himself if he were about to pay a first visit to a part of 
his own country. He has attempted to show, therefore, 
the main characteristics of Belgian life, not from a foreign 
point of view, but as the Belgians appreciate themselves, 
calling to his aid the works of Belgian writers and artists 
dealing with their land and their people.” 

This defines M. Cammaerts’ aim, and so far as he goes 
his aim has certainly been attained : it is now up to the 
intelligent traveller to make use of the material provided 
for him. This book is not intended to supersede the 
guide-book; uninspiring as it is the guide-book has its 
uses, but anyone who wants to get the most out ot a visit 
to Belgium will be well advised if he studies it, before he 
starts, in conjunction with ‘‘ The Treasure House of 
Belgium.” 

M. Cammaerts proceeds on a well-thought-out plan. 
First of all he deals with the physical features of the 
country as they will show themselves to the traveller by 
train; the flat plain of the Flemish, or northern, part; the 
wooded hills of the Walloon, or southern. And in these 
chapters he notes a result of the geological formation which 
will be obvious to the most unobservant, the Flemish 
cottages with their whitewashed walls and red tiles, in 
contradistinction to the grey or brown stone with grey 
slate tiles seen south of the Meuse. Then come chapters 
on the racial distinctions, the characteristics of the Fleming 
and of the Walloon, the division being roughly a line 
drawn from just to the south of Ypres to just north of 
Liege. The Fleming belongs to the blonde Teutonic type, 
and the Walloon to the darker Celtic. They differ con- 
siderably. The Fleming prefers broad humour, the 
Walloon sparkling wit : intellectually the Fleming is “ the 
dreamer as opposed to the critic: religiously the mystic 
as opposed to the theologian.” And, again, “‘ most of the 
Belgian poets are of Flemish birth : most of her lawyers, 
scientists, and organizers come from the south.” But if 
there are marked differences between north and south, 
between Walloon and Fleming, there are differences, 
hardly less marked, between one part of Flanders and 
another. Writing of what he calls the three sister towns— 
Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp—M. Cammaerts says : “‘ If 
we had to choose three symbols to characterize the spirit 
of the three sister towns, we should take a church for 
Bruges, a belfry for Ghent, and an exchange for Antwerp; 
for the spirit of Bruges is mainly religious, that of Ghent 
mainly social, and that of Antwerp mainly commercial.” 

This chapter on the three sister towns and the two fol- 
lowing ones, that on Brussels, the modern capital, and that 
on Liége and the Black Country, are more in the nature 
of the guide-book than any of the others, but it is a guide- 
book of a super-excellent description which does not over- 
burden itself with detail. Then come three chapters of 
primary interest, in which M. Cammaerts shows how the 
spirit of the country shows itself in its literature and art : 
they must be read, no extracts could do justice to them. 

There should be a large sale for “‘ The Treasure House 
of Belgium”; author and publishers have given of their 
best, and the illustrations, from Belgian works of art, are 
admirable. Belgium and the Belgians should be better 
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understood, and that understanding will be the more easily 
reached if M. Cammaerts’ advice not to neglect the small 
towns be followed. Lierre, Hal, Alost, Audenaerde are 
as interesting in their way and in their degree as Bruges, 
Ghent, and Antwerp. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING, by ApbriANn Stokes, R.A. § With 
97 plates and diagrams. New Art Library. Seeley, Service & 
Co., Ltd. 15s. net. 

Mr. Adrian Stokes, R.A., landscape painter, declares 
himself an exponent of the Naturalistic school. He believes 
that “‘ work based on the intelligent study of Nature and 
executed with fine feeling will be recognized sooner or 
later, and will gain the permanent appreciation it de- 
serves.” The Impressionists and Post-Impressionists 
alike, he tells us, are offshoots, and could not have come 
into existence but for the Naturalists. His advice to the 
student, if ever he should become confused amid the 
welter of modern art theories, is to return to the study of 
Nature “‘ which always offers to the landscape painter firm 
ground from which to start afresh.” Within his chosen 
bounds Mr. Adrian Stokes is a master whose own achieve- 
ment is a sufficient guarantee of the value of his guidance. 
It is a good and candid action he has done in writing this 
book. When Mr. Stokes himself was a student at the 
R.A. schools he had no such beneficent tuition ; indeed, 
there was no intelligent teaching of landscape painting in 
the country. Mr. Stokes believes in the apprentice 
method, and undoubtedly it is a reasonable creed that a 
pupil should be taught how to handle the tools of his 
craft, and have such short cuts to mastery as there may be, 
pointed out to him as a preliminary to developing his own 
individual talents. It is pleasing to note that Mr. Stokes 
stresses the importance of drawing, and his remarks on 
the value of design and of the essential point that the 
student should observe the landscape as a whole, and not 
as an assemblage of details, are very well expressed. There 
are some excellent things in the book, as, for example, 
how by rapidly comparing light spaces one with another 
the slightest colour variations may be ascertained, and 
conversely dark spaces. There are informing chapters on 
the painting of skies, trees, water, mountains, foregrounds, 
and accessories, and there are lists of essential materials 
and travelling equipment, with some very useful informa- 
tion on “travelling light.”” The illustrations and their 
analyses point the author’s remarks, and there are several 
ingenious dodges explained in lucid diagrams. A book of 
real, practical value. 


THE BEARDSLEY PERIOD, by OsBert BurRDETT. Pp. xi 

+ 302. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

Yet another book about the “ Nineties,” the set of 
which Wilde and Beardsley were the recognized leaders, 
and “‘ The Yellow Book” the centre. Mr. Burdett takes 
as the sub-title of his book “ an essay in perspective,” and 
sets out to trace the course of circumstances which led up 
to the “‘ Nineties.”” His essay has more to do with morals 
and with literature than with art, and the only part of it 
that concerns us would appear to be the character of 
Beardsley’s work as an artist. In regard to this Mr. Burdett 
expresses the opinion that, if Beardsley be a great artist, 
“many of the things that we respect must be the reverse 
of great and we cannot accommodate the contradiction. 
Nine people out of ten would agree if that we had to offer 
a representative modern artist or playwright to Europe or 
America, the one name that we should not ourselves choose 
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in either category would be that of Wilde or Beardsley, 
which are both respected abroad.” In another place he 
notes that ‘‘ Beardsley’s most characteristic style was not 
the invention of evil in a virtuous age, but the depiction of 
an underlying corruption.” 

Mr. Burdett’s able essay will perhaps help to the under- 
standing of this over-lauded group, which he connects 
with Swinburne and the pre-Raphaelites as being part and 
parcel of the reaction against modern society. 


A LIBEL ON MODERN ART. 
RETROGRESSION IN ART, by E. WAKE Cook. Hutchinson 

& Co. 15s. net. 

It is just twenty years since Mr. E. Wake Cook contri- 
buted to the amusement of the English-speaking world by 
his vapourings on Anarchism in Art. Twenty years is a 
long time, and he may reasonably assume that his readers 
have by now forgotten the details, if not the gist, of his 
virulent abuse and fallacious prophecies. He now gives to 
the world another instalment of abuse and prophecy, as full 
of “ uplift ” as it is of split infinitives; and Chelsea and 
St. John’s Wood ring with laughter at his “ Retrogression 
in Art.” 

In 1904 his ire was aroused by such dangerous anar- 
chists as Whistler, Rodin, Sargent, and Clausen; and the 
Royal Academy was for him the immovable stronghold 
of all that was great and noble and permanent in art. 
In 1924 he burns incense to Whistler and Sargent, quotes 
Rodin in his support, deplores the degradation and downfall 
of the Royal Academy whose doors have been thrown open 
to “ Bolshevism ” by the election of Augustus John, and 
pours his vituperation upon Manet, Cézanne, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin, and the “ Newists.” In 1904 he was very bitter 
about the critics. Indeed, his book bore the sub-title, 
“* Chaos in Criticism.” In 1924 he quotes, to prove his 
qualifications, the critics of that period of chaos, and re- 
marks that this meagre praise was written “ at a time when 
criticism had a real value, before the chaos set in.” Perhaps 
1944 may witness a new volume on “ Lunacy in Art,” in 
which he will speak of Augustus John as a classic and throw 
dung on the innovators and independent spirits of twenty 
years hence. 

“ Retrogression in Art” consists of two parts. In the 
first Mr. Wake Cook deals with the facts of this world and 
with its artistic activity, which he misrepresents and slanders 
in demonstrable fashion. In the second part he is on the 
safer ground of the future life, spiritualism, and the fourth 
dimension. For him the future holds no secret, though the 
present is a closed book to him. He knows the upper 
spheres and draws a vivid picture of the delights that are in 
store for us when we have shuffled off our mortal coil. His 
knowledge is based on the solid foundation of the immortal 
writings of Dr. Andrew Jackson Davis, an American who 
flourished in the early part of last century, but whose 
sublime flowers of wisdom are ignored by our sordid age. 
Strangely enough, though he dismisses the art of Van Gogh 
with contempt as the pictorial ravings of a poor lunatic, he 
takes the hallucinations of epileptics for inspired visions of 
the future existence. 

If his own “ Dreamland Pageantry ” or his “ Paradise 
of Art”—a foolish medley of Turner and Claude, of 
Gothic and oriental architecture and pseudo-classic 
sculpture—is anything like the “ next of the ever-ascending 
planes of existence ”»—Earth made perfect—it holds more 
horrors than any of the circles of Dante’s Inferno. 
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The great Andrew Jackson Davis is not the only 
intellectual hero discovered by Mr. Wake Cook. He is 
but one of a glorious triumvirate. Philip J. Bailey, a poet 
more sublime in imaginative splendour than Dante, Milton, 
Shakespeare, and all the smaller fry, and “ the Colossus of 
painting, John Martin, the most original painter of all 
time, without a predecessor or successor,” are the other 
stars in this wonderful constellation. Alas ! poor Bailey has 
fallen into the limbo of oblivion; and John Martin, who 
had his short vogue—well, Martin is not acceptable to the 
Tate Gallery even as a free gift. Mr. Cook bought one of 
his masterpieces, which was sold at Christie’s, for a mere 
song, and offered it to the Tate Gallery, which would have 
none of it. The snub rankles. Is it to be wondered at if 
Mr. Cook has a lot to say about the mismanagement of our 
national collection which is swamped by the “ Bolshies ” ? 

Is it not time to put a stop to this silly prattle about 
“ Bolshevism ” in Art? What has individualism in art to 
do with a political Communist movement ? If there is a 
Bolshevik in art, it is surely Mr. Wake Cook, who would 
repress the aristocrats of the brush—proud men who per- 
severed on their lonely, thorny path, preferring poverty 
and even starvation to the easy success to be obtained by 
swallowing their artistic conscience. 

It is unnecessary to point out the contradictions which 
flood Mr. Cook’s pages, and which make it easy to turn his 
strongest arguments against himself. But it will not be out 
of place to explode that donkey’s tail story quoted with such 
glee by Mr. Cook and his supporters. “* Some Paris wags 
attached a loaded brush to a donkey’s tail, and sent the 
result of its swishing to the Salon, labelled ‘ A Sunset on 
the Adriatic,’ and this bright specimen of modern art was 
accepted and hung.” This is Mr. Cook’s version. As a 
matter of fact, the exhibition to which this picture was sent 
was one of the juryless Salons. There was no question of 
“accepting ” it, since there was no right of rejection. 
Moreover, it is to be assumed that when the donkey’s tail 
had done its swishing, the perpetrators of the poor joke 
examined the result and fixed upon a title suggested by the 
accidental resemblance of the paint-marks to a sunset at 
sea. And probably this “‘ Sunset on the Adriatic” was a 
nearer approach to a work of art than Mr. Wake Cook’s 
“ Paradise of Art.” 

P.G. K. 


MUSIC NEWS 


By PERCY 


The Buda Pesth Quartette, which made its first appear- 
ance in London in January, is certainly one of the best 
we have heard ; its tone is warm and satisfying, and 
its members are musicians in the best sense of the 
word. If they do not bring to the music of Mozart the 
fastidious elegance and distinction of the Léner Quartette, 
their warmth and sympathy made their playing of Beetho- 
ven’s Quartette in F Minor a thing to remember. After 
Bartok’s Quartette op. 7, which was played between the 
Mozart and the Beethoven, someone I know lamented 
that such fine players should waste their time making such 
unpleasant sounds. On leaving the hall I heard a young 
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THE COMPLETE OPERA BOOK (Gustav Kobbé). G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons: London and New York. 

This is a reprint of Gustav Kobbé’s valuable book on 
Opera, which was first published in this country in 
October, 1922, an American edition having appeared in 
1919. On this occasion a new section has been written by 
Mr. F. Bonavia, dealing with additional English and 
Russian operas, including works by Stravinsky, Mr. Rut- 
land Boughton, and Dr. Ethel Smyth. The book is the 
largest work of its kind that has appeared in English, and 
the only one that attempts to tell the stories of the operas 
in a single volume. Mr. Kobbé’s vivid style makes the 
book good reading, even for those who are not specially 
interested in the lyric stage. His musical extracts—there 
are 410 of the leading airs and motives—are given in the 
least obtrusive manner, usually consisting of a few bars of 
melody only, so that they seem to form part of the text. 
The stories of the operas are told in full, as well as many 
details of history and performance, and a critical account 
of the composer. Sixty-four portraits in costume and 
scenes from opera are reproduced in black and white, and 
certainly add interest to the book, though in some cases 
they may be felt to detract from the illusion. The general 
scheme of the book is widely comprehensive. After a 
survey of the various schools of opera, there is a section 
on the period before Gluck, which is followed by an 
account of Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber. A 
short chapter follows on why some operas are rarely given. 
Other sections concern French opera, Italian opera since 
Verdi, modern Italian opera, Russian opera, American 
opera, Spanish opera, and the new supplement, which runs 
from Maurice Maeterlinck’s L’Oiseau Bleu to Le Ros- 
signol of Stravinsky. It is astonishing that so much can be 
included in 900 pages of large print and for the modest 
price of 15s. 

Mr. Gustav Kobbé, who was originally educated for 
the law, was a music-pupil of A. Flagen and Mosenthal, 
and became a keen critic, gaining a wide experience of 
journalism on several American papers, and having a list 
of books to his credit which include several novels. Un- 
fortunately he died before this, his most notable work was 
complete, but it was finished by Miss Katherine Wright 
and Mr. Ferruccio Bonavia. 

DOROTHY DUDLEY SHORT. 


AND 


COLSON 


NOTES 


musical critic remark that it was a pity they did not give 
Mozart and Beethoven a rest and concentrate their attention 
on modern music ! 

I do not agree with either point of view, though under- 
standing both. Bartok’s work is ultra modern, and 
to a musical ear frankly hideous. It belongs to that school 
which regards as anathema all recognizable tune, considers 
thematic development unnecessary, and devotes its whole 
attention to rhythm. One may not enjoy these things, but 
new works demand a hearing. Stagnation is death in music 
as in everything else. It is impossible to expect anything 
vital from composers who restrict themselves to the idiom 
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of one hundred years ago, and concert-givers who refuse 
to acknowledge the existence of anything new, are taking 
the surest means of killing the development of their art 
and causing the public to lose interest in it. Music is in a 
state of transition, not for the first time in its history, and 
sooner or later a composer will arise who will take all that 
is best in the old and the new schools and blend with it that 
something of his own which we call genius, and so give 
birth to our musical renaissance. 


Mr. Bartok’s work was admirably played but its re- 
ception was rather cold. It is a pity that all the best 
quartette organizations come from the Continent, when we 
have such excellent chamber-music players here. If either 
Mr. Sammons or Mr. W. H. Reed, Mr. Petrie, Mr. Tertis, 
and Mr. Cedric Sharp would combine and practise 
together for four hours a day for two years, the result 
should be as good a quartette as any that comes to us from 
abroad. I am afraid, however, that our artistes will not give 
the long and careful preparation to the attainment of 
perfection, which the members of such quartettes as the 
Léner, the Flonzally, and the one in question are willing 
to devote to it. 


The AZolian Hall should have been full of our young 
English singers when Madame Marchesi gave her recital 
there recently. I doubt though if many of them took 
advantage of the lesson in phrasing and style, which her 
singing afforded. Though her voice no longer serves her 
well in dramatic moments, she sings such things as Fauré’s 
“Clair de Lune,” Debussy’s “ Mandoline,” and the 
beautiful ‘‘La Procession’ of Caesar Franck, as well as 
ever. Schumann’s “ Nussbaum” made me regret that she 
has not given more attention to the German lieder, which 
are more worthy of her art than the modern French songs. 
Generally speaking, these are rather like the tricks of a 
clever conjurer ; wonderful when we first see them, boring 
on repetition, but without interest when one knows how 
they are done. They display, as a rule, all the clear-cut 
hardness and narrowness of the French character. The 
occasion served to introduce a young French violinist, Mr. 
Francescati, who played Mendelssohn’s Concerto very 
acceptably. Mr. Harold Craxton accompanied with his 
usual skill on a very indifferent pianoforte. Singers should 
realize that a good instrument is almost as important as a 
good accompanist if they wish their singing to make its best 
effect. 


If Miss Harriet Cohen’s abilities had been on a par with 
the intelligence she brought to bear on the choice of her 
programme, we should have had a very pleasant evening 
indeed at her recital in January. Unfortunately she has the 
defect common to the majority of women pianists, the desire 
to show that her sex is no drawback when muscular power 
is demanded, and more particularly when it is not; the 
result being a hard, forced, and lumpy tone, which the 
piano she used did nothing to mitigate. Her rhythm too is 
very uncertain. 

The programme included a Prelude by John Ireland, 
played for the first time, which will not, I imagine, increase 
his reputation. It. displayed a restless seeking after 
originality and a singularly unattractive harmonic scheme. 
Any combination of notes is permissible so long as it sounds 
inevitable, as for instance do the strange and sinister dis- 
sonances used so frequently by Stravinsky in “ Petrouchka”; 


and Wotes 


but no amount of ingenuity in the use of modern harmonies 
can hide poverty of imagination. 


Solomon and William Primrose gave a violin and 
pianoforte recital at the Wigmore Hall on January 17, and 
showed how excellent is their ensemble playing in 
Beethoven’s early Sonata in G major, and the Dohnanyi 
Sonata in D Minor, a work which is none the less sincere 
and beautiful for being permeated with the influence of 
Cesar Franck. Of Solomon’s qualities it is unnecessary to 
say more than that he proved himself as great a player of 
Chamber music as he is a soloist. Primrose’s admirable 
technique and intonation, combined with his natural 
distinction of style, made his playing of Saint-Saéns’ 
“‘ Introduction et Rondo Capriccioso” and Sarasate’s 
brilliant ‘‘ Tarantella’ wholly delightful; in more serious 
music he is still somewhat immature. He should go far if— 
and the if is all-important—he will devote himself to ac- 
quiring greater breadth and a bigger and warmer tone. 
The need for this was particularly apparent in the Sonatas. 
Chamber music exposes without mercy any weakness in 
the finer musical qualities of an artiste. 


One afternoon in January I heard the Copenhagen 
Quartette play Stravinsky’s “‘ Concertino,” and the same 
evening I read Maxim Gorky’s “‘ Reminiscences of my 
Youth.” The composition and the book gave me a more 
vivid impression of that unpleasant country Russia than I 
have ever had before. Most Russian literature which 
treats of the people refers to their extraordinary patience. 
They need it if the “ Concertino” is the sort of music 
they have to listen to. Such compositions have evidently 
driven their rulers, who are mostly Jews, and therefore 
lovers of music, to the insane career of crime and vio- 
lence, of which we read such unhappy accounts. Quel 
charmant pays. If four lunatics were given untuned 
instruments and could be induced to play together 
rhythmically, their performance would sound very much like 
Stravinsky’s work. In comparison, the Sebelius Quartette 
in D Minor sounded like music from Paradise. It 
contains passages of great beauty, notably its lovely 
opening, the chief theme of the first movement and its 
development, and the first half of the Adagio. Un- 
fortunately after this Sebelius seems to lose grip, the rest 
of the movement being vague and lifeless, and the finale 
very uninspired. It was given an admirable performance 
by the accomplished musicians who form the quartette, 
who also played Stravinsky’s work with all the ferocity 
demanded by it. 


M. Honeggar’s new work “ Pacific 251 ” was performed 
at the Philharmonic Society’s concert on January 29, and 
had a very mixed reception. 

M. Honeggar loves engines; to quote his own words : 
“* J’ai toujours aimé passionément les locomotives. Je les 
aime comme d’autres aiment les femmes ou les Chevaux.” 
So he has been moved to sing his lady’s grace in a love song 
of considerable length, and incredible ugliness, which 
convincingly proved that he has mistaken his métier. He 
would better have served the object of his passion as an 
engine driver ! 


MUSIC IN THE THEATRE. 


Mr. Laurence Grossmith, who has, I believe, been 
away for some ten years, and who has been very little in 
London during that period, made some interesting com- 
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ments in the “‘ Evening Standard ” recently regarding the 
great change he notices both in theatrical policy and in the 
public taste. When Mr. Grossmith has been here a little 
longer he will, without doubt, notice something else, and 
that is how enormously the standard of music in the theatre 
has improved in the last few years. I do not of course refer 
to the “ revue” type of music, which remains, generally 
speaking, as futile and banal as it has always been, nor to 
** jazz,”’ that barbaric product of a semi-civilized race, but 
the ever growing love of good music is very remarkable. 
The weekly programmes at the Coliseum and other variety 
theatres generally include a musical turn, often by a very 
well-known artiste from the concert world, and the better 
the performer, the greater success it has with the public. 
During the recent season of Russian Ballet at the Coliseum, 
such works as Dr. Falla’s ‘‘ Three Cornered Hat,” and the 
“Good Humoured Ladies,” were quite as enthusiastically 
received by the regular patrons of the cheaper seats as they 
were by the occupants of the stalls. Then again, during the 
** Chauve Souris ” season at the Strand, the purely musical 
numbers were always the most popular. I think that the 
reason why musical comedies have not lately had anything 
like the runs they used to have is because producers are 
not now paying enough attention to the quality of the 
music. If works as charming as “The Geisha,” 
“* Dorothy,” or “‘ The Belle of New York ” could be found, 
they would be as successful as ever. People are tired of 
adaptations of second-rate Viennese operettas. 

This change for the better in musical taste has gone 
hand in hand with a style of production infinitely superior 
to the over-elaborate and mechanical methods of the past. 
Men like Reinhardt, Bakst, and Playfair are showing us the 
beauty of colour, line, and simplicity of mounting, and the 
effective use of lighting, a detail of stagecraft whose possi- 
bilities are not yet fully explored. In fact, an entirely new 
type of entertainment is being evolved, as superior to that 
of twenty-five years ago as the present promenade concerts 


ART NEWS 


By 


LONDON. 


Holman Hunt’s picture, “‘ The Flight into Egypt,” has 
been given to the Nation by the late Sir John T. 
Throgmorton Middlemore, Bt., who died last October. 


Two of the works now on view at the Retrospective 
Exhibition of the New English Art Club at the Spring 
Gardens Gallery, Trafalgar Square, have been purchased 
under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest; they are : “My 
Mother,” by Ronald Gray, and ‘“ The Blue Dress,” by 
Walter W. Russell, A.R.A. 


LIVERPOOL. 
Walker Art Gallery. 


Since the beginning of the year the following works have 
been added to the collection : 
By purchase: “‘ The Port of Liverpool,” water-colour, by 
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are to those formerly given at Covent Garden. The 
public is quick to recognize something better than it has had 
before, and managers who have the foresight to see this 
will certainly reap their reward. 


The present series of the Pianoforte Society’s concerts 
ends on March 14 with a recital by Solomon at the Wigmore 
Hall at 5.30, at which he is playing Rameau’s lovely 
“Gavotte and Variations’ and Chopin’s seldom heard 
Variations on “‘ Je Vends des Scapulaires.” I hope Mr. 
Michell will see his way to give another series later on. 


A propos of these concerts, what dull and unenter- 
prising people pianists are! Of the five, one was devoted 
entirely to Chopin. The other four programmes contained 
some forty-seven items, of which fourteen were by Chopin, 
and twenty-five were, as usual, drawn from the works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Liszt, etc. The 
remaining eight were modern and, needless to say, were 
played by Mr. Rubinstein, who is one of the few pianists 
of to-day who seem aware that anything worth playing has 
been written during the last fifty years. One of our leading 
critics once said to me, that some day he was quite sure he 
would be carried out of the Wigmore Hall in a fit of mania, 
when he heard the opening notes of “‘ Carnival.” 


A syndicate has been formed for the production of 
light operas and musical and other plays, of which Mr. 
Nigel Playfair, Mr. A. N. Taylor, and Mr. Percy Colson 
are the directors. They are now negotiating for a theatre. 


There is to be a short period of opera at Covent Garden 
during the season, organized by Dame Melba, who, I 
understand, has secured several famous singers. 


The May number will contain an article on Spanish 
Popular Music by Mr. Arthur Rubinstein. 


AND 


TIS 


NOTES 


Charles Dixon, R.I.; and “‘ Brunckebergstorg, Stockholm,” 
water-colour, by Muirhead Bone. 

Miss Anna M. Thompson, of London, has presented a 
“View of Liverpool from the site of the new Cathedral,” 
a water-colour; also a water-colour by H. C. Pidgeon, a 
Liverpool artist; and a Vase by the Della Robbia Pottery 
Company. 

Mr. Harold Young, of Blundellsands, has presented an 
oil painting, “‘ The Ear-ring,” by Kenneth K. Forbes. 

Mr. F. C. Bowring’s, J.P., gift, “‘ This for Remem- 
brance,” an oil painting by the new president of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Frank Dicksee, we have already reported. 

Mr. George Audley, of Southport, has presented the 
following oil paintings: “‘ A Straw Plaiter,” by George 
Clausen, R.A. ; ‘‘ Flower Makers,” and “‘ Restful Moments,” 
by S. Melton Fisher, R.A.; ‘‘ The Hen Wife,” by Charles 
Sims, R.A.; “In the Cornfield,” by Lionel P. Smythe, 
R.A.; “ The Promise,” by Henry S. Tuke, R.A.; and 
** Blessing the Sea,” by W. L. Wyllie, R.A. 
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The following exhibitions are planned for the year : 


Exhibition of work done in the Printing and Allied 
Trades—opening date, March 23. This exhibition has 
been arranged by the Education Committee. 

Photographic Exhibition, from April 4 to 18; arranged 
by the Photographic Circle. 

Exhibition of work by members of the Liverpool 
Academy of Arts, from May I1 to 30. 

Annual Autumn Exhibition of Modern Art, September 
to December. This exhibition includes pictures and 
sculpture, together with a section devoted to Arts and 
Crafts. Regulations for intending exhibitors and entry 
forms may be obtained from the Walker Art Gallery during 
June. 

MANCHESTER. 


An interesting exhibition was held at the end of January, 
at 33 Blackfriars Street, by the Manchester Society of 
Modern Painters. Amongst the contributors were Mr 
Karl Hagedorn, Miss Frances Hodgkins, Miss Ritchie, 
Mr. Vitofski, Mr. Valette, Mrs. Petrie, Mr. Somervell, 
and others. 

EDINBURGH. 


This year’s R.S.W. Exhibition, which was opened at the 
beginning of last month in the galleries of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, included as special “‘ foreign ” attrac- 
tions, water-colours by Mr. Sargent and Mr. Brangwyn, 
though their pictures are not of recent date. Mr. Russell 
Flint, though now an A.R.A. and a Londoner by adoption, 
seems to have carried off the palm, so far as public opinion 
goes, amongst the Scottish painters. As the exhibition will 
have closed by the time these lines appear in print, a 
critical note would be pointless. 


MELBOURNE. 


A portrait of C. W. Armitage, by Anders Zorn, has been 
bought at Christies for the National Gallery of Victoria, 
Melbourne. 

PARIS. 


The Luxembourg has lately acquired a recent picture 
by Maurice Denis, the veteran “ post-impressionist,” 
entitled ‘‘ Maternité Blanche.” 

The sculptor, Bartholomé, is retiring from the presi- 
dency of the “‘ Société nationale des Beaux Arts ” for reasons 
of health, and M. Forain has been nominated in his place. 

The Académie des Beaux Arts have decided to reduce 
the term of residence of their “‘ pensionnaires ” in the 
Ville Médicis at Rome from four to three years, but 
have increased the yearly allowance. 

On behalf of the Greek Government, M. Politis has 
offered to the Académie a travelling scholarship fund for 
French landscape painters to facilitate a sojourn in Greece. 

The Versailles Gallery have recently accepted a portrait 
of the Cardinal de Lorraine, by an artist of the school of 
Clouet, bequeathed by M. Roman. 

A monument to Puvis de Chavannes, who was born a 
hundred years ago, on December 14, 1824, has recently 
been erected opposite the Sorbonne; it is designed and 
executed by Jules Desbois and consists of a stele, crowned 
with the bust of the great painter, against which an 
allegorical figure of “‘ Painting ” leans, bowed with grief. 

One of the most interesting features of the Decorative 
Arts Exhibition in Paris promises to be a “ village Frangais.”’ 
It will offer plenty of scope to modern French architects 
and decorative artists and will include even a village church. 
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The Gare de l’Est is to be decorated by an American 
painter, Mr. Albert Herter, with a large fresco representing 
““The Departure of French Troops for the Front on 
August I, 1914.” 

The world has had its plethora of war memorials. 
Peace memorials are more rare; one can therefore only 
welcome the idea of a “‘ Monument of Reconciliation ”’ that 
comes from Wiesbaden, where Lili Jannasch, “‘ l’une des 
oratrices d’Allemagne ” has been pleading for an ‘‘ Oasis 
of Peace,” a political no-man’s-land between France and 
Germany, devoted to an immense monument of a pax 
terrana. The idea has been enthusiastically welcomed by 
a group of French artists and “intellectuals.” But it 
would seem that the time for such ideas is not yet: a 
monument to “‘ Reconciliation,” by the French sculptor 
Derré, has been causing some trouble in the “ Salon 
d’Automne.” It appears that this monument was accepted 
by the jury and had been on exhibition for several weeks 
without creating any sensation, when a deputation from the 
** Jeunesse Patriote” peremptorily demanded its removal, 
as it was offensive to a section of the public. The jury 
compromised in a manner which can only be described as 
ridiculous, since it satisfied neither party and indicates a 
want of courage : it caused the “‘ monument ”’ to be placed 
in a passage where it was further screened from general 
view by curtains. 


DRESDEN. 


Most of the German royal palaces are being converted 
into museums and picture galleries; the latest conversion 
is that of the Crown Prince’s palace in Dresden, which now 
contains sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Italian and 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century German painting. 


MAINZ. 


On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Guttenberg Museum, the International Guttenberg Society 
proposes to hold an exhibition of ‘German Art Books 
since 1900” in Mainz. It should be of considerable 
interest and importance. 


VIENNA. 


Marinetti, the futurist, has been lecturing in Vienna. 
“To be a futurist means to strive and combat against 
everything that has reputation and fame,” he stated. 

** We are all futurists now,” as Lord Balfour might have 
said—well, not all, perhaps, but most of us—put it at 
Carlyle’s computation : “ . . . mostly fools.” 


NEW YORK. 


We have to note, with regret, the death of George 
Wesley Bellows, one of the most prominent of the younger 
American artists. He died in his forty-third year. A 
member of the National Academy of Design, and of 
numerous other societies, his work is represented in most 
of the public galleries of the States. 


BROOKLYN. 


If Mr. Hesketh Hubbard’s intentions are realized by 
the time these lines appear in print an important collection 
of British prints will be on view in the Brooklyn Museum. 
The collection numbers 232 items and embraces etching, 
dry-point, mezzotint, aquatint, colour-block prints, litho- 
graphs, wood-cuts and engravings. Ninety-seven contem- 
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porary British artists are represented, amongst whom the 
following may be mentioned : Messrs. Brangwyn, Clausen, 
Charles Shannon, Francis Dodd, Rushbury, Gerald 
Brockhurst, Charles Sims, Sydney Lee, and Laura Knight. 

The exhibition will make the circuit of other museums 
in the United States. 


PITTSBURGH. 


It is announced that Homer Saint Gaudens, the director 
of the Fine Arts Department, is leaving on the 15th of this 
month on a visit to Europe, during which he will make a 
selection of pictures for the “ International Exhibition of 
Paintings at the Carnegie Institute.” For the first time 
since 1914 Germany will also be included in this event. 


The Carnegie Institute have purchased Zuloaga’s 
** Castilian Shepherd.” 


WASHINGTON. 


Boris Mikeshin, a Russian sculptor, has been com- 
missioned to execute a memorial of Colvin Coolidge, the 
President’s son. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Schulze have presented to the Art 
Institute a collection of fifteen modern American paintings 
in memory of their son. The collection, which is to be 
known as the Walter H. Schulze Memorial, embraces 
paintings by J. Aldar Weir, Frederick C. Frieseke, Robert 
Henri, William Ritschel, Emil Carlson, Charles H. Davis, 
W. C. Lathrop, W. Elmer Schofield, Guy C. Wiggins, 
Bruce Crane, F. Ballard Williams, Childe Hassam, and 
J. H. Twachtman. Nearly all of these have, it may be 
noted, a European reputation. 


CHICAGO, 


The Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago for January, 
1925, contains an interesting account of a “ large panel of 
polychrome velvet on gold ground ” recently presented to 
the Art Institute by an anonymous donor. It is, as Dr. 
Riefstahl tells us, “ the most important and most sumptuous 
Persian textile fabric on record.”” Woven during the reign 
of Shah Abbas the Great (1587-1628), it belongs to a group 
of fabrics—figured velvets on gold ground—that is very 
little Known on account of their extreme rarity. South 
Kensington Museum has, however, its companion piece. 
Its design consists of a youth in flowing robes who stands 
smelling a flower beside a cypress-tree on the border of a 
little pond wrought in silverthread. The units of the 
composition—cypress-tree, pond, and figure—is repeated 
to form another row in the design. Blooming flower shrubs 
surround the youthful figure, serving at once to fill the 
empty spaces and to indicate the flower garden. Dr. 
Riefstahl ascribes the design to the miniature painter, Riza 
Abbassi, and his circle. 


NEW YORK. 


** But it is Mr. Sargent who still stands at the head of 
American portraitists,” says an American writer anent the 
** Annual Exhibition of the National Association of Portrait 
Painters” in New York. Had, by a stroke of luck, the 
Royal Society of Portrait Painters not included Frank Holl, 
we might have imagined Mr. Sargent to occupy the 
position “at the head of British portraitists.” We know 
better now, if we did not do so before. 
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** Bit by bit the Spanish Hour grows upon the Town,” 
in other words, Ignacio Zuloaga has opened an exhibition 
of ‘* canvases ”"—a hateful word this, reminding one of the 
old English ‘ stained cloths,” which, however, is worse. 
Sefior Zuloaga is certainly an admirably rational painter, 
but that does not prevent him from holding extravagant 
opinions. He has been telling the Americans, “‘ with much 
enthusiasm,” that ‘“‘ The culture and civilization of the 
Aztecs, the Mayas, the Incas, ought to serve as the fountain, 
as also the foundation of a distinctly American art.” But 
the distinction of America is that it is distinctly European, 
only more so. One wonders what the Australians would say 
if they were told that Easter Island sculpture ought to 
serve as a foundation for Australian art, or if South African 
painters were told to imitate the Hottentots. 

On second thoughts it occurs to one that that is precisely 
what many artists are doing even in Europe. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


Claude Lewis, Superintendent of Schools, has an- 
nounced that children in the elementary grades are to be 
given a course of study in old masters—says the “ Art 
News.” Each child will be provided with a series of ten 
prints. The teacher will be provided with enlarged prints 
of the same set of pictures. The history of the picture and 
a sketch of the life of the painter will be told the class. 

When the sixth grade is finished each child will have a 
collection of sixty prints from so many famous pictures, 
and it is argued that this will furnish him with a better 
cultural knowledge of art than most adults have to-day. 

Poor dears—And what about the Azteks : should not the 
Saltlakians rather have a distinctly American “ cultural 
knowledge ”’ ? 


POSTSCRIPT 
The Influence of British on Continental Art. 


Whilst modern English art is at present nearly always 
treated with contempt on the Continent, where only 
Brangwyn’s genius is appreciated, Continental writers are 
drawing attention to the influence of British work on the 
evolution of earlier art. Professor Paul Clemens, of Bonn 
University, has published a study in the “‘ Wallraff-Richartz 
Jahrbuch,” in which he claims that the export of English 
alabaster reliefs and embroideries had a more decisive 
influence on the Cologne school than the French book 
illuminations and ivory carvings which had hitherto been 
regarded as the sources of inspiration. Two recent Russian 
publications deal with Charles Cameron, the favourite 
Scottish architect of Empress Catherine, whom she em- 
ployed in Zarskoie Selo and Pawlowsk ; and Edward Tracy 
Turnerelli, a lecturer at Kasan University, who published 
an album of lithographic “ Views of Kazan” at the 
beginning of last century. 

English actors were held in great esteem on the Conti- 
nent during the sixteenth century, and if English painting 
and sculpture is now not much esteemed, English music 
is at least beginning to be respected. A comprehensive 
study of the influence of British art on the art of the 
Continent ought to be attempted, not only because it 
would make good reading, but because it would help to 
destroy Napoleon’s long-lived slander against this nation, 
which is nowhere more readily accepted than by the British 
themselves. 
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By TANCRED BORENIUS 


HE peculiar 

charm which 

attaches to 
the collecting of 
drawings is one 
which has fre- 
quently been an- 
alysed. Of course, 
as already Jona- 
than Richardson, 
that paragonofcol- 
lectors, remarked, 
“in drawings one 
finds a great var- 
iety, from their be- 
ing first thoughts 
(which often are 
very slight, but 
spiritous scrab- 
bles), or more 
advanced, or 
finished.” Still, 
what determines 
the attitude of 
the collector of 
drawings above 
anything else are no doubt the character- 
istics of Richardson’s first category, through 
which we are enabled to approach the artist on 
the most intimate terms possible. In England, 
for reasons which are perhaps too complex to 
be completely fathomed, the enthusiasm for, 
and collecting of, drawings has traditions of 
long standing: it is well known what an 
accumulation of drawings took place in this 
country during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and to this day England remains a 
very happy hunting-ground for the collector of 
drawings, though, alas! no longer offering 
quite the same possibilities as it did until 
comparatively recently. 

Among private collections of Old Master 
drawings, that belonging to Viscount Lascelles 
is of particular interest; and through the 
owner’s kind permission, I am enabled to 
discuss in these columns some of the most 
remarkable examples in this “ cabinet.” 
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STUDIES OF ANGELS 
By Benozzo Gozzoli 


Among Flor- 
entine frescoes of 
the Quattrocento, 
there are perhaps 
no more univer- 
sally beloved ones 
than those which 
Benozzo Gozzoli 
in 1459-60 painted 
in the Chapel of 
the Palazzo Ric- 
cardi, and which 
depict the journey 
of the Magi to 
Bethlehem, while 
groups of angels, 
kneeling in adora- 
tion or making 
music, surround 
the new-born 
Christ-Child. For 
this delightful 
cycle of frescoes— 
into which Benoz- 
zo, as he says in a 
letter to his patron, 
Piero de Medici, put the whole of his strength— 
Lord Lascelles possesses a sheet of studies, the 
only one in existence which can be connected 
with this work. Very delicately drawn with the 
brush on pink prepared ground, and height- 
ened with white, the sheet shows below, on the 
right, two kneeling angels, and on the left, two 
standing ones. The relation of these figures to 
certain among those which occur in the 
Riccardi frescoes is quite evident. Thus, the 
two kneeling angels may be very nearly 
paralleled in the group on the left of the altar, 
while the angel standing and facing the 
spectator suggests a figure in the fresco on the 
right, and the angel in profile reminds us of one 
in the fresco on the left. But in no case is the 
correspondence an absolute one; the artist’s 
finished version differs very considerably from 
his first idea ; so here is an exceptional opportu- 
nity of watching an artistic process at work in 
Benozzo Gozzoli’s mind. The evolution is 
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from great simplicity in the sheet of studies to a 
vastly increased complexity of form in the 
fresco. The gracefulness, which never deserts 
Benozzo, seems much more natural and un- 
sophisticated in his first idea of these figures 
than later on. 

Another very rare and early example is the 
magnificent char- 
coal drawing by 
Luca _ Signorelli, 
showing a group 
of four demons, of 
whom the one 
farthest to the 
right holds in his 
raised hands a 
large opened 
book, which the 
others are ex- 
amining—the 
demon on_ the 
extreme left going 
to the length of 
putting on a pair 
of glasses. Sub- 
ject and _ treat- 
ment immediately 
suggest that this 
is a study for a 
group in one of 
Signorelli’s fres- 
coes in Orvieto 
Cathedral. There 
is, however, no 
incident corre- 
sponding to this 
one either in the 
big lunettes at 
Orvieto or in the 
smaller circular 
and rectangular 
compartments 
painted in mono- 
chrome and illus- 
trating scenes 
from the Divina 
Commedia. In all probability we have here 
one of the many ideas which welled forth in 
Signorelli’s mind, but which were never made 
use of. For bold simplification and vigorous 
directness, this sheet may be said to denote the 
high-water mark in Signorelli’s production as 
a draughtsman; and the unfailing sense of 
rhythm which governs the succession of the 
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TRIUMPHANT 


By Paul Veronese 
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big triangular forms in the lower part of the 
sheet is simply astonishing. Drawings by 
Luca Signorelli are altogether of the greatest 
rarity; there is one in the British Museum, 
executed in a similar technique and representing 
Virgil and Dante meeting Ugolino. Fine 
though it is, one has but to put it next to the 
present one to 
realize how far 
short it falls of 
the tremendous 
strength of this 
example. 

From _ Luca 
Signorelli’s rug- 
ged grandeur, it is 
a far cry to the 
engaging hedon- 
ism of Paul 
Veronese. We are 
confronted with 
an uncommonly 
eloquent mani- 
festation of the 
latter spirit in 
Paul Veronese’s 
original sketch for 
the big allegorical 
picture of “‘ Venice 
Triumphant,”’’ 
which occupies 
the centre of the 
Hall of the Grand 
Council in the 
Doge’s Palace at 
Venice, and was 
painted between 
1577 and 1585. 
The procedure 
which the ar- 
tist followed in 
this drawing is 
interesting. The 
whole of the 
elaborate archi- 
tectural setting of 
the scene was first carried out in pen and ink, 
the ruler being used almost all through in 
drawing the mouldings. Then, with the 
framework of the composition firmly fixed, the 
artist proceeded to sketch in all the figures 
with his brush fully charged with Chinese 
white or bistre; but the lines of the architec- 
tural design can be distinctly made out as they 
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VENICE TRIUMPHANT 
By Paul Veronese 
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run underneath. At the top of the com- 
position is seen Venice Triumphant among 
clouds, surrounded by various allegorical per- 
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A GROUP OF DEMONS 
By Luca Signorelli 





A BACCHANTE 
By Lodovico Carracci 
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sonifications ; a brilliant company of men and 
women of different nations, with a group of 
Venetian beauties in the centre, crowd the 
balcony below, looking up to the celestial 
vision, while in the foreground are some 
superb figures of warriors on horseback, with 
captives. The whole is touched with amazing 
freedom and boldness, and on comparing the 
drawing with the finished version, we note a 
series of important variations: especially the 
number of nudities in the group assembled 
round Venice has been very much reduced. 
This recalls the way in which, some years before 
this picture was painted, Pope Paul IV 
(1555-59) caused Daniele da Volterra to 
paint draperies round some of the figures in 
Michelangelo’s “‘ Last Judgment ”’; and it is in- 
teresting in this connection to remember that 
when Paul Veronese, in 1573, was charged before 
the Inquisition in Venice with irreverence in a 
picture of his, he appealed—unsuccessfully— 
to those very nudities of Michelangelo’s in 
his defence. The whole composition has some- 
thing indescribably festive and exhilarating, 
and of the function of the picture in the 
decorative scheme of the Hall of the Grand 
Council we can form a good idea in Lord 
Lascelles’s collection, for above Paul Veronese’s 
drawing there hangs a brilliant interior of that 
very hall, painted by Mr. Sargent and repro- 
duced in colour as the frontispiece to the 
present number. The artist has chosen his 
point of view near the west wall of 
the room, with the sunlight streaming 
in from the Riva through the win- 
dows on the right. ‘Tintoretto’s vast 
picture of “‘ Paradise” is above the 
Doge’s throne in the background, 
and next to it, on the ceiling, is Paul 
Veronese’s oval picture. The effect 
of the whole scene is curiously 
suggestive of Guardi’s interiors, and 
the painting of the ceiling must 
surely be pronounced a veritable tour- 
de-force of perspective. 

The number of Italian seven- 
teenth-century drawings which have 
come down to the present day is, 
as is well known, very large indeed. 
Among the quantity of examples 
of only average merit one looks all 
the more eagerly for the few really 
outstanding ones. To that category 
we need feel no hesitation in assigning 
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the marvellous drawing by Lodovico Carracci 
in Lord Lascelles’s collection, representing a 
female figure bending forward and holding 
with outstretched arms a vase. The rush of 
life and movement in those young and supple 
limbs is communicated with extraordinary, 
irresistible effectiveness; and everything is in 
the same key—the incomparable elegance of the 
forms, the easy and exquisite fluency of the 
artist’s handwriting. It has been suggested 
that this drawing might be a study for the 
Bacchante with a Tambourine, which occurs 
in the fresco of the Triumph of Bacchus and 
Ariadne on the ceiling of the Galleria Farnese 
in Rome, but although there is some affinity in 
the motive of the two figures they are not, I 
think, so closely akin to each other as to lead 
us to infer that the drawing is a study for the 
fresco. 

In the school of the Carracci, both at 
Bologna and Rome, a great impetus was given 
to the practice of landscape art, and thus the 
way was prepared for the great seventeenth- 
century artist who, during his long sojourn in 
Rome, cultivated that branch of painting so 
assiduously—thatis, Claude. Of thedrawingsby 
Claude in Lord Lascelles’s collection, two are 
here reproduced which typify different aspects 
of his work as a draughtsman. One is a very 
free, spontaneous study from Nature; the 
motive being drawn from the scenery round 
Tivoli—a neighbourhood which never has 
ceased to exercise its fascination on landscape 
painters. Among Turner’s sketch-books in the 
Tate Gallery there are two containing several 
drawings which reveal him as perfectly familiar 
with Claude’s favourite sketching grounds near 
Tivoli—for the present drawing is by no 
means the only one by Claude which shows a 
motive from the district round the delightful 
city among the Sabine mountains. And, 
indeed, I think it very likely that the present 
drawing may date from the same sketching 
expedition and originally have belonged to the 
same sketch-book as the beautiful view of 
Tivoli from the slopes of the Monte Catillo at 
the British Museum (No. O.0.6-77), in which 
the two famous temples (of Vesta and the Sibyl) 
which here are seen sideways and at the very 
edge of the composition, are drawn at a different 
angle and nearer to the centre of the sheet. 
Both drawings show the same extraordinarily 
bold and effective use of bistre wash which one 
is wont to describe—in quite a needlessly 
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HEAD OF A BOY 
By Antoine Watteau 
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JACOB AND LABAN 
By Claude 


patronizing turn of phrase—as giving them a 
** perfectly modern ”’ look. 

It was his studies of this kind, direct from 
Nature, which supplied Claude with the fund 
of motives upon which he drew when putting 
together his formal compositions : and to the 
student of Claude’s drawings, as well as pic- 
tures, it is an extremely fascinating task to 
trace the links which connect his work of one 
type with that of the other. A very charac- 
teristic formal Claude drawing is the other one 
here reproduced, a typically “ Virgilian ” 
scene, where, as it happens, the shepherds 
with their flocks in the foreground have taken 
on the parts of Jacob and Laban with his 
daughters. This subject was one which fre- 
quently supplied Claude with a label for his 
compositions : there is a picture with that title 
in the Dulwich Gallery, for which a drawing 
(formerly in the Heseltine Collection) is now 
in the Louvre. That is, however, a very dif- 
ferent composition from the one which we see 
here, and which, on the other hand, corresponds 
very closely with Claude’s picture of the same 
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subject in the collection of Lord Leconfield at 
Petworth. Lord Leconfield’s picture is known, 
from the Liber Veritatis, to have been painted 
in 1656; the date inscribed on the present 
drawing is 1661, so we may regard it as a sub- 
sequent variation on the same motive, drawing 
the composition rather more closely together. 
In the history of English landscape-painting the 
present composition is a matter of some interest, 
for it supplied Turner with the basis for one of 
his most deliberate Claude imitations, the 
“* Apuleius in search of Apuleia,”’ of which there 
is an engraved version in the Liber Studiorum, 
while the picture hangs in the Tate Gallery. 
In Claude’s direct studies from Nature 
there is more than once something that reminds 
us of Rembrandt. By this master Lord 
Lascelles possesses a very interesting little 
drawing which represents a man with a high 
cap, who stands slightly bent forward, and 
eagerly gesticulating as he expounds something. 
My friend, M. Gustav Falck, of Copenhagen, 
than whom no one possesses a more profound 
an encyclopedic knowledge of Rembrandt and 
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ANGELS 


By Benozzo Gozzoli 


his school, on being shown this drawing, 
immediately directed my attention to another 
drawing by Rembrandt in the Print Room at 
Berlin. This latter drawing* is a more 
elaborate composition : it is a scene at a fair 
where several figures have gathered round a 
platform upon which, in the shelter of a big 
umbrella, there stands a strangely attired man 
—a charlatan, or, perhaps, more likely a 
mountebank—who is volubly addressing his 
audience. It is this latter figure for which 
Lord Lascelles’s drawing is a subsidiary sketch, 
and small though it is in compass, it yet, I 
think, shows to the full Rembrandt’s un- 
rivalled power of seizing an instantaneous effect 
of movement and expression. 





* Reproduced in “‘Rembrandt’s Handzeichnungen,”’ vol. ii 
(Berlin, by Dr. Karl Lilienfeld), plate 125. 
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Chronologically, the series of Old Master 
drawings in the possession of Lord Lascelles 
is closed by a most delightful example of 
Antoine Watteau. It is a study of the head 
and shoulders of a little boy, whose long curly 
hair is seen escaping from under a barette with 
two plumes. A most attractive effect in the 
original, which is inevitably lost in a mono- 
chrome reproduction, is that of the blending 
of the black and red chalk—a remark, this, 
which also applies to the drawing by Lodovico 
Carracci reproduced earlier in this article. 
But even so, the illustration reveals the hand 
of a Master, and the head of this big-eyed, 
fat-cheeked little fellow unmistakably proclaims 
itself as possessing all those characteristics 
which belong to Antoine Watteau’s inter- 
pretations of the charm of childhood. 

















THE PAINTER’S PRESERVES 


By ERIC BLOM 


ODERN writers on music as a 
tribe have made it their practice to 
follow the fraternal clan of art 
critics to their ambush and despoil 
them of their vocabulary. Not that the poor 
musicologists * are altogether to blame for this 
faute-de-mieux seizure of a professional equip- 
ment. They have not the verbal wherewithal 
to deal with a musical art which has long 
poached unblushingly on the painter’s pre- 
serves, and they pillage thus from necessity 
rather than from an inherent rapacity. It is 
all the composers’ fault. If they will insist on 
becoming musical impressionists, .expression- 
ists, cubists, vorticists, and what not, their 
unfortunate critics are inevitably reduced to 
laying hands on the ready-coined jargon in 
which the parallel phases of a sister art are 
discussed by their brother scribes. 

Art critics must really begin to retaliate. 
It will be interesting to see what they can make 
of such things as counterpoint, atonality, and 
a basso ostinato or so. They have, indeed, made 
a timid beginning with “ rhythm ” and “ har- 
mony,” while “ composition” has so long 
been useful to both camps that one may well 
wonder to which it originally belonged. But 
this is not enough. If they do not keep their 
musical brethren in check by taking possession 
of a few of their most cherished common- 
places, there is no knowing to what excesses 
the latter will yet be emboldened in the way 
of misappropriation. 

It is a singular thing that, in spite of all this 
purloining of esthetic principles on the part of 
creative musicians, as well as of descriptive 
tags on that of their literary arbiters, com- 
posers have seldom ventured to choose par- 
ticular masterpieces of pictorial art for repro- 
duction in their own medium. The parallels 
between the two arts, it is true, can only be 
laid down in a general sort of way ; the attempt 
to reduce them to specific facts must inevitably 
bring music to the verge of a graphic realism 
which lies outside its true sphere. Neverthe- 
less, music has been so highly literal between 
Wagner and the present day, when at last it 


* I hope I may adopt this pompous, but serviceable, designa- 
tion of my fraternity. ‘“‘ Music critic ” sounds bad, and “‘ musical 
critic ” is equivocal ; a critic is not necessarily musical any more 
than an outfitter is athletic. 





tends to return to ‘“ objectivity ”—blessed 
word !—that it is surprising to find how few 
pictures have served as a programmatic basis 
for composition. A short time ago Mr. Haydn 
Wood introduced at one of Messrs. Chappell’s 
“* Popular Concerts ”’ a suite of three orchestral 
pieces based on two pictures by Sir Luke 
Fildes, and the “ Laughing Cavalier” of 
Frans Hals. The music was quite unimportant, 
though very ably contrived, and the choice of 
the subjects was more than odd: one felt that 
for once three would have been better company 
than the two ill-assorted painters thus capri- 
ciously thrust into each other’s society by a 
well-meaning, but rather injudicious, match- 
maker. But although this little work was of 
no particular significance, as far as its achieve- 
ment went, it took at any rate an aim that 
might be profitably pursued by other com- 
posers who still cling to pictorial music, and 
there is no reason why this comparatively 
facile and readily successful species should die 
out altogether, however desirable a reaction 
against picturesqueness may be. 

There is no lack of literary music, even if 
one excludes operas, songs, and other vocal 
works which are by nature allied to literature ; 
but the art of sound is poor in reproductions of 
pictures. Liszt pointed the way with his 
piano piece on Raphael’s “ Sposalizio,” and 
his symphonic poem inspired by Kaulbach’s 
“‘ Battle of Huns,” but composers fought shy 
of the path he had thus cleared. Can they 
have realized that an artist who trespasses on 
an art outside his own in order to realize a 
certain aim admits, not a limitation of his art, 
but merely his own want of grip over all its 
legitimate resources ? Surely not, for in that 
case they would have been equally careful not 
to intrude upon literature. The fact remains 
that by some inexplicable fund of virtuous 
instinct they resisted a temptation which in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century was any- 
thing but chary of its allurements. One 
wonders that there were not more lapses from 
grace like that of Auber, the final scene of 
whose opera, “‘ Marco Spada,” reproduced 
faithfully “‘ La Confession du Bandit” by 
Horace Vernet as a tableau more than vivant. 
Liszt’s idea to have the Dante symphony 
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accompanied by pictures fortunately did not 
mature. “ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune ” is only 
an accidental duplication of Manet’s illus- 
trations for Mallarmé’s poem. Another work 
by Debussy, the “ Fétes galantes,” is but a 
broken refraction of eighteenth-century French 
painting, distorted by the prismatic enchant- 
ment of Verlaine’s poetry. Ravel’s song, 
“‘ Sur VPherbe,” is likewise only a suggestion 
of a particular artistic atmosphere, but it may 
one day lead some French musician or another 
to project a more definite vision on its grassy 
background, and perhaps to create an inter- 
pretation in sound of one of those “‘ Déjeuners 
sur Vherbe” with which more than one 
Impressionist challenged a conventional public. 

There are instances of various painters the 
quality of whose work as a whole composers 
have endeavoured to distil into a musical 
essence. Reynaldo Hahn, in his “ Portraits de 
Peintres,” drew the likenesses of Cuyp, Potter, 
Van Dyck, and Watteau ; and Granados, in the 
““ Goyescas,” endeavoured to impart some- 
thing of the acid irony of the great Spanish 
pictorial satirist to his music, which is, how- 
ever, too deeply coloured by the composer’s 
own kindly and sentimental outlook. Among 
the world’s great painters there is, oddly 
enough, only one who was repeatedly singled 
out by composers to provide a pictorial pro- 
gramme for their music. That painter is 
Arnold Bécklin. His Swiss compatriot, Hans 
Huber, based a whole symphony on his work, 
Weingartner wrote a symphonic poem on the 
well-known “ Gelfilde der Seligen,” while 
Max Reger and Felix Woyrsch wrote suites on 
various contrasted pictures, each including the 
“Island of the Dead,” the “‘ Hermit,” and 
“Im Spiel der Wellen,” the former adding a 
“* Bacchanal ” by way of a finale. The Italian 
Giacomo Orefice took six of the pictures as 
models for piano pieces, three of them being 
identical with those used by Reger and 
Woyrsch; the remainder are “‘ Pan among the 
Reeds,” “‘ The Lute Player,” and “‘ Magda- 
len’s Lament.” Two Russian symphonic 
poems, Rachmaninov’s “‘ Island of the Dead,” 
and Kasanli’s “* Villa on the Seacoast,” com- 
plete the list of Bécklin pictures actually repre- 
sented in music, so far as I am aware, but 
another Russian, Rebikov, evidently felt at- 
tracted to the Swiss painter’s art, more than 
one of whose works are reproduced on the 
covers of his piano pieces. 
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One is naturally driven to seek an explana- 
tion of this strange case of an isolated painter’s 
influence on musicians. The first that presents 
itself is that Bécklin’s pictures represent moods 
rather than thoughts in very much the way 
that it is the true function of music to do, at 
any rate of a romantic type of music by nature 
akin to his art. This, it is true, may solve the 
question why composers were attracted to 
Bécklin, but it unfortunately fails to account 
for the much more curious fact that they were 
not attracted by the pictures of other painters 
who express feelings. Moreover, it is dis- 
tinctly evident from the predominantly realistic 
character of the music just enumerated that 
these composers, with possibly one or two ex- 
ceptions, were not attracted by Bécklin’s 
moods so much as by the narrative surface 
impression of his works—the story told by the 
picture rather than its atmosphere. A key to 
the whole problem may perhaps.be found in 
the solitary position occupied by Bécklin in 
the art of the latter half of last century, a posi- 
tion which happens, by the unusual com- 
bination of his characteristic gifts, to be more 
accessible to the art of music than that of any 
other painter. There was in him a blend of the 
poetic and the descriptive that fitted in to a 
nicety with the musical tendencies of his 
time,* which happened to await new develop- 
ments at the same half-way house between 
romanticism and impressionism or symbolism 
where Bécklin took refuge, deserted alike by 
the advance guard who had gone ahead, and 
by the stragglers who lagged behind hankering 
after things that were being outmarched. The 
music akin to his art is neither ready for land- 
scape painting in the open air or purely abstract 
decorativeness, nor constitutionally fit to sym- 
pathize with the narrative methods with which 
the reactionary painters sought to waylay the 
beholder’s emotions, shrewdly recognizing how 
hopeless it was to captivate them by an appeal 
to the esthetic sense alone. Wagner had 
brought music to an allegorical stage where the 
activities of Nature had to be made obedient to 
supernatural agencies,t the realities of human 
life enacted by mythological deputies, and in- 





* That the composers who were influenced by Bécklin to the 
point of imitation are not actually his contemporaries does not 
refute the argument, for although they are younger men, they all 
belong to an eclectic or a conservative school, for which it was 
natural to project itself back into his time. 


+ The same pagan superstition produces the terror of Bécklin’s 


shepherd at the sight of Pan and that of Mime at the flickering 
sunlight. 
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dividuals generalized by heroic types. It was 
just at such a parting of the ways between old- 
fashioned literalness and modern symbolism 
that Bocklin arrived simultaneously with the 
music of his time. Music wavered between the 
romanticism of Berlioz and Schumann, the 
modernism of Wagner and Liszt, and the neo- 
classicism of Brahms, and these uncertain 
currents resemble the equally unstable out- 
look of the Swiss painter, whose distinctive art 
is the outcome of many conflicting tendencies. 
His birth in a country that fails equally to 
blend its three races into one, and to keep each 
of them pure, has doubtless much to do with 
the complexity of his nature. Predominantly 
Teutonic by race, he had the Hellenic strain 
which occasionally manifests itself in Germans 
of the stamp of Winckelmann and Goethe; 
that Hellenic strain again was adulterated by 
Roman and Renaissance corruptions; he had 
the classic feeling for the supernatural influ- 
ences behind all natural forces, but gave ex- 
pression to that feeling in a romantic way; he 
was Italianized by predilection and by mar- 
riage—through his affections, but not through 
his nature—which still further complicated his 
artistic outlook; and, to come down to techni- 
cal contradictions, he was aware of the neces- 
sity of new and bolder treatments of light and 
colour, yet continued to paint in the studio, 
with the result that his methods, though new 
and strongly personal, really came no nearer to 
Nature than those he repudiated. He was, in 
short, a man out of sympathy with his time. 
From his Latin contemporaries he was alien- 
ated by his race, and the German painters of 
the century, for whom colour as a means of 
expression had not the significance it had for 
him, cannot have enjoyed his unreserved ad- 
miration. The drab frescoes of Cornelius and 
Rethel are as far removed from his dazzling 
use of pigments as the charming but wholly 
traditional fairy lore of Schwind, or the gentle 
rusticity of Richter, are from his imaginative 
creations. To Feuerbach and Kaulbach, and 
certainly to Lenbach, he must have preferred 
pure Bach; indeed, it is curious to note that, 
when it came to music, he admired Bach, 
Handel, and Beethoven, but had a poor 
opinion of Wagner, whom he resembled in so 
many ways. The Tannhauser Overture, which 
is almost visibly a Bécklin picture, he liked, 
but why he had so deep-seated an aversion to 
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other works of Wagner’s, whose repeated re- 
quests to design scenery for Bayreuth he ob- 
durately refused, remains an insoluble mystery. 
For the pantheism of the two masters is essen- 
tially the same; the deities and bogies of the 
Grecian and Germanic mythologies become in 
the work of both human types and allegorized 
forces of Nature. The similarity is so great 
that it does not matter in the least that Bocklin 
uses the Hellenic mythology, which, in fact, he 
treats in a wholly Teutonic way. 

There is no doubt that for somewhat 
shallow pictorial musicians Bécklin yields 
ideal models, but his art appeals to a wider 
circle of composers because of its literary 
qualities. It relies, indeed, too much on poetic 
conceptions to be quite convincing as pure 
painting, just as music dealing with pictures 
depends on too much that is superficial to be 
accepted as the highest type of the art. Music 
to-day is no longer picturesque and narrative 
as it was after Wagner and Liszt, and it may 
thus no longer reproduce painting in the literal 
sort of way that Bocklin has been reproduced 
by composers if it is not to lay itself open to 
the charge of being old-fashioned. But paint- 
ing being itself no longer literal, and tending, 
indeed, towards the conditions which govern 
music, it would be surprising if the two arts 
did not meet again, not only theoretically, but 
in particular instances where composers will 
attempt to transmute their impressions of 
certain pictures into the terms of their own 
art. Itis not difficult to imagine one of the tur- 
bulent, and yet harmonious, decorative can- 
vases of Brangwyn’s turned into a glowing and 
passionate symphonic poem, or one of the 
colour symphonies of Gauguin made audible in 
a muted, exotic, nostalgic music. The young 
French school, with its liking for the blatant 
amusements of the populace, should do well 
with a Renoir or a Picasso, and we have more 
than one English composer who loves the open 
air as Constable and Morland loved it. But 
to go into detail in this random fashion is to 
provide a disquieting infinity of excuses for 
trespassing on the confines of another art, a 
transgression that is fraught with at least as 
many insidious perils as it holds out fascinating 
enticements. Only a composer who knows 


something of the topography of the alien 
territory may safely venture across the border- 
line that divides music from painting. 
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AND ARMOUR IN THE COLLECTION 


OF S. J. WHAWELL, ESQ. 


Part I-SWORDS 
By MAJOR C. T. P. BAILEY 


MONG the 
A pieces chosen 
from Mr. S. J. 


Whawell’s fine collec- 
tion for exhibition at 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum the swords 
form perhaps the most 
interesting group. 
They are all of the 
first quality and some 
of them of the greatest 
historical interest. 
The earliest (Fig. 
1), a fourteenth-cen- 
tury example, has a 
cross-hilt of gilt 
copper chased on the 
quillons and on two 
bands round the grip 
with conventional 
foliage and the some- 
what obscure in- 
scription in Gothic 
characters :— 


COLLIGE PER ME 
REGE SUM[mum] 

MEDIO REGE PUNGE 
PER IMUM 


Allowing for errors 

of grammar, which are not uncommon in 
medizval inscriptions, it may be intended 
to convey some such meaning as “ Bring 
together through me. Rule the highest. 
Rule in the middle rank. Strike the very 
lowest,” but this is only a suggestion. The 
pommel of the sword is inset on one side 
with a champlevé enamel medallion bearing 
the arms of the Counts of Dreux. Checky 
or and azure, but the enameller, as is not 
infrequently the case, has reversed the order 
of the metal and the tincture. The title was 
first granted to Robert, fifth son of Louis VI 
of France, called “le Gros,” in 1137, and 
the family eventually became extinct in the 
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Fig. 1 
THE DREUX SWORD 


male line by the 
death of Count Pierre 
de Dreux in 1345. 
This necessarily places 
the date of the sword 
in the first, as opposed 
to the second, half of 
the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a conclusion 
which is further 
strengthened by the 
early shape of the 
shield upon which the 
arms are borne. On 
the other side of the 
pommel is a small 
piece of bone, evi- 
dently a relic, under 
crystal. The broad, 
two -edged blade, 
which tapers to a 
point, is inlaid in 
silver with a design 
partly composed of 
lettering, possibly 
some sort of charm. It 
is also engraved with 
a short and, unfortu- 
nately, undecipherable 
inscription in Arabic 
characters, which cer- 
tainly suggests for it an Eastern origin. The 
hilt is undoubtedly of French workmanship. 

Another cross-hilted sword of considerably 
later date (Fig. 2) is illustrated on account of 
its perfectly balanced proportions and extreme 
beauty of form. It has fine drooping quillons 
with scrolled ends, and a wheel pommel in- 
cised with vertical grooves, both of gilt iron; 
the wooden grip is ribbed, and the broad 
tapering blade is slightly ridged down the 
centre. This sword, which appears to be of 
Italian workmanship, belongs to the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

Probably the most important sword of all, 
from an historical point of view, is a rapier of 

















the swept-hilt variety (Fig. 3), engraved on the 
knuckle-guard with the name of its original 
owner, « AMBR ~« SPINOLA ~« EXERC « IMPER ~* 
(Ambrogio Spinola, commander-in-chief of 
the army). The Marquis Ambrogio di Spinola, 
an Italian general in the Spanish service and 
one of the greatest soldiers of his time, was 
born at Genoa in 1570 ard died at Castel 
Nuovo di Scrivia on September 25, 1630. He 
commanded the Spanish armies in the Nether- 
lands against Prince Maurice of Nassau un- 
til the peace of 1609. He also conquered the 
Palatinate in 1620 and successfully besieged 
Breda in 1625. It is claimed by no less an 
authority than the late Sir Guy Laking that 
the famous commander 
is wearing this sword 
in the picture by Velaz- 
quez of ‘“ The Surren- 
der of Breda” in the 
Prado. Apart from its 
historical interest, how- 
ever, this sword is not 
only a perfectly bal- 
anced weapon, but also 
a triumph of crafts- 
manship. The beauti- 
fully formed steel hilt 
is almost covered with 
exquisitely chiselled 
biblical scenes, so won- 
derfully wrought as 
to compare favourably 
with the finest gold- 
smiths’ art of the period. 
It is certainly Italian, 
possibly Brescian, work 
of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 
The blade bears on 
the ricasso an unknown 
swordsmith’s mark in 
the form of an Annun- 
ciation group, and is 
furnished with a sheath, 
the chape of which is 
similarly decorated to 
the hilt of the sword. 
The hilt has been blued 
to a deep violet, and, 
together with the rest 
of the sword, is in 
a most perfect state of 
preservation. 








Fig. 2 
ITALIAN SWORD 
End of fifteenth century 





Arms and Armour in the Collection of S. J. Whawell, Esq. 





Fig. 3 
SPINOLA SWORD 


A typical Italian rapier (Fig. 4) is illustrated 
as an outstanding example of the fine steelwork 
for which the town of Brescia was justly 
famous during the seventeenth century. The 
shell of the hilt is delicately pierced and 
chiselled with alternating bands of waved 
ornament and floral scrolls; the grip is of 
pierced steel, rather a characteristic feature of 
this type of rapier; and the light knuckle- 
guard and quillons are spirally fluted and 
enriched with bands of fruit and flowers. The 
long, slender Spanish blade is grooved dewn 
the centre and signed MONTE EN TOLEDO. This 
exceptionally fine rapier would appear from its 
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Fig. 4 
ITALIAN RAPIER 
About 1620 


form and decoration to have been made about 
the year 1640. 

Another rapier (Fig. 5) is mainly interesting 
on account of the excellent workmanship and 
uncommon decoration of the shell-guard, 
which is finely pierced and chiselled with strap- 
work enclosing trophies and busts, the inter- 
vening spaces being filled in with birds and 
animals amid leafy scrolls. From the character 
of its design this cup would appear to have 
been made by a Roman craftsman working 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Having described the historical and artistic 
features of these swords, let us examine them 
from a more practical point of view as weapons. 
In the case of the Dreux sword, we find that, 
except the quillons, there is no guard for the 
hand, which has to rely upon a gauntlet for 
protection; the broad, two-edged blade is 
intended for hacking rather than thrusting, 
and one is led to imagine that in battle with 
this kind of sword the victory must in most 
cases have gone to the man with the strongest 
arm. The same thing applies in a lesser degree 
to the other cross-hilted sword, except that the 
blade is slightly ridged down the centre to 
stiffen it for. thrusting purposes. In the 
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Spinola sword we have an entirely different 
type of weapon with many complicated 
guards and a long blade used chiefly for rapier 
play, but at the same time retaining the cutting 
edge. In the two later swords the need for a 
gauntlet no longer exists, the protection for 
the hand having been entirely transferred to 
the sword-hilt; the cutting edges have also 
disappeared, leaving a thrusting weapon very 
similar in shape and purpose to the modern 
épée, or duelling sword. 

The adoption of this long rapier in place of 
the cut-and-thrust sword at first met with 
considerable opposition, especially in England. 
Insomuch that in the year 1599 George Silver, 
a famous master of fence, was moved to publish 
his “‘ Paradoxe of Defence,” in which he 
fiercely attacks the “‘ outlandish ” rapier. To 
quote some of his arguments against the new 
weapon : “ These Italian fencers,”’ says Master 
Silver, “‘ teach us offence, not defence. They 
teach men to butcher one another at home in 
peace, wherewith they cannot hurt their 
enemies abrode in warre. For your honour 
well knows that when battels are joined, and 
come to the charges, there is no roome for 
them to drawe their bird spits.” 
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Fig. 5 
ITALIAN RAPIER 
Middle of seventeenth century 
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THE GUNS AT DAWN 


By A. S. Hartrick, R.W.S., Vice-President of Senefelder Club 


LITHOGRAPHY AND THE 


SENEFELDER 


CLUB 


By A. S. HARTRICK 


T is no purpose of mine to attempt here 

any history of lithography in England, or 

of the Senefelder Club in particular, but 

a few notes from an artist’s memory of the 
manner in which the youngest of the Graphic 
Arts has impinged on the artistic life of the 
last fifty years may not come amiss. 

Speaking as an artist I hold that one of the 
greatest attractions of lithography is that its 
possibilities as a medium have been less 
thoroughly explored by artists than any other 
process. Further, that the field is still open to 
experiment, in a way that is not the case 
with etching, engraving, or wood-cutting. 





On the commercial side all is the contrary. 
Everything that can be known, especially about 
its convenience and adaptability for mass pro- 
duction, has been studied, promptly seized on, 
and developed, till we have its basic principle 
of the mutual repugnance of grease and water 
with us everywhere to-day in various forms, 
from the cheapest to the most expensive in the 
developments of photo-lithography and of the 
offset press. 

Yet nothing has been invented for artists, 
to beat the results of direct printing from the 
stone when handled by an artist. I agree with 
Joseph Pennell, and it was Senefelder’s belief 
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also, that the most important discovery about 
lithography was that it gives us with surface 
printing (the stone when etched and washed out 
is without any relief whatever) as perfect a range 
of tones from black to white as any artist can 
wish for, and the secret virtue of this “ surface 
printing” is that it is also absolutely auto- 
graphic in a way no other printing medium is. 
In addition, it opens for him in colour-printing 
a means of expression which in competent 
hands will yield 
results not less 
perfect artistically 
than the wood- 
block printing of 
old Japan. 

At the same 
time it is essen- 
tially adapted for 
the expression of 
Western tech- 
nique. ‘This, in- 
deed, has been 
shown to. us 
successfully by 
Whistler, Lau- 
trec,and Gauguin, 
to name three of 
the most modern 
pioneers in this 
direction. 

Observe, too, 
that in their case, 
just the contrary 
rule from that of 
the commercial 
hasbeen followed. 
Their results 
depend on _ the 
limitation of the 
number of colours 
and so of prin- 
tings. The fact is 
that research in colour-printing of this kind is a 
slow and laborious process depending on a 
knowledge of printing, of inks, and of papers. 
After four or five printings at most the surface 
becomes clogged, heavy, and shiny as in com- 
mercial work, and without the singing quality 
of a good print. Lithography, whether plain or 
coloured, as John Copley reminds me, and it is 
a point not to lose sight of, is a printing and 
not a drawing medium, to be limited or ex- 
panded accordingly in range of tone or colour, 
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By Fantin-Latour out 
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etc., but the thrust should always be from 
this centre. 

I take the year 1875 as a convenient one to 
mark a definite change in the use and outlook 
of artists in lithography. Gone were the days 
of Daumier and Gavarni and the conditions of 
life that produced and supplied them. Nothing 
better of that kind will be done again, but new 
conditions demand new forms of production. 

In 1875 Degas first seriously turned his 
ever curious and 
experimental 
mind on to litho- 
graphy, and with- 
in a few years a 
new outlook and 
a new school has 
arisen, and this 
is the influence 
which has persis- 
ted till to-day. 

Lithography 
was made more 
precious. Every 
method in which 
it could be used 
was experimented 
with. The large 
edition was no 
longer an aim, 
but perfection of 
printing, and the 
work of art be- 
came an end in 
itself. The 
“proof” _ litho- 
graph came into 
being. There is 
no need to regret 
or defend it, for 
it grew naturally 
of modern 

conditions. 
Degas himself made only about thirty litho- 
graphs in all. The Chanteuse de café concert, 
ou Mile. Bécat, together with the Loge d’avant- 
scéne, are perhaps the most celebrated of his 
early ones. They contain all sorts of manners 
of working in their technique, for Degas burst 
out a master of the material from the very 
start. 

It is the fashion of the moment, I know, to 
try to belittle both his work and his influence, 
but I think it can be amply proved that 
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Lautrec, Forain, Bonnard, and many others in 
lithography but followed the way he opened 
for anyone with the necessary talents: and all 
have produced masterpieces, too, in their own 
ways, in the end. 

True, I do not know of a colour lithograph 
by him, but I have seen one or two touched 
with pastel that might easily have been a 
beginning in that direction. Most of his later 
lithographs were 
done on _ trans- 
parent sheets of 
celluloid (he liked 
a smooth surface, 
I believe, in later 
life) ; these were 
transferred in the 
same manner as 
from paper to the 
stone and worked 
up on it. 

About the 
same time Whist- 
ler, in England, 
probably | stirred 
thereto by Fantin- 
Latour, and cer- 
tainly by the 
advice of Thomas 
Way, the litho- 
grapher of Gough 
Square, started 
his individual 
experiments on 
stone also; and 
though Way made 
rather more of a 
mystery of the 
processes than he 
need, Whistler by 
1890 had drawn 
quite a number 
of stones which 
included among 
them nearly all the methods of working in the 
medium. 

It was in that year, too, I think, that two 
young undergraduates, Vivian and Erskine, 
started a paper in London called the “‘ Whirl- 
wind.” It was sold in the streets for one penny, 
aired the opinions of its editors, and attempted 
to discover and reward the ugliest man in 
London (when George Moore’s brother, 
Augustus, made most of the running, but was 
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THE OLD BOTTLE 
By Edmund Blampied, R.P.E., Member of Senefelder Club 


finally beaten on the post by Sir William 
Temple, if I recollect rightly) and, inciden- 
tally, published several lithographs by Whistler, 
and a number of pen-drawings by Walter 
Sickert. 

The unconventional manner of its publica- 
tion will be appreciated when I say that the 
editors being on holiday in France received 
from Sickert a portrait of a well-known Q.C. 
of the period 
which they pub- 
lished in the next 
number of the 
paper with a note, 
that the portrait 
had been sent 
them by Mr. 
Sickert, of Mr. X, 
a gentleman of 
whom they knew 
nothing, and of 
whom they had 
never heard 
before. 

I fancy trouble 
arising from this 
facetiousness 
caused the de- 
cease of the 
paper shortly 
after. 

The  publi- 
cation of these 
lithographs _ by 
Whistler, how- 
ever, were the 
means of drawing 
the attention of 
artists again to 
the medium. It 
had rather fallen 
into disgrace in 
this country since 
Ruskin, in spite of 
his admiration for Prout, had been the cause 
of its banishment from cultured circles, and 
rejected its use in his “ Modern Painting.” 

Another spasmodic use of the medium by 
an artist that I remember at this time was a 
portrait William Strang made of R. L. Steven- 
son at Bournemouth, for the “World” or 
some similar society paper of the period. He 
told me it was done under difficulties late at 
night, and Stevenson was ill in bed, talking and 
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smoking cigarettes without ceasing. From 
time to time the door opened slightly and a 
bare arm, gesticulating wildly, together with 
part of a dressing-gown appeared, which proved 
to be Mrs. Stevenson demanding an end to the 
sitting. 

During the eighteen-nineties C. H. Shan- 
non, who was really the first Englishman to 
seriously interest himself in the revival of 
lithography as a 
medium, pub 
lished several 
stones in the 
* Dial,’ an oc- 
casional art publi- 
cation, issued by 
Ricketts and him- 
self from Whist- 
ler’s old house in 
the Vale, Chelsea, 
as well as some 
portfolios, and 
quite a number of 
separate prints. 

T. R. Way, 
jumr., gave a 
demonstration of 
the processes of 
lithography at the 
Art Workers 
Guild in 1893. 
and following this 
Joseph Pennell, 
W. Rothenstein, 
and several others 
began to study the 
medium, and both 
produced port- 
folios of prints 
within the next 
few years. 

Except in the 
case of Shannon 
all of them, I 
believe, were transfer lithographs, that is, 
they were not drawn direct on the stone, but 
were transferred to it from a specially prepared 
paper. I may remark here it is not necessary, 
only safer, to use the prepared paper in order 
to make a transfer, also it is possible to transfer, 
especially in wash, so that it cannot be distin- 
guished from work done entirely on stone. 

To my mind, too much mystery has been 
made of this matter. Transferring was in- 
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CONFETTI 
Design for a Poster by Toulouse-Lautrec 









vented by Senefelder, and is as old as lithography 
itself. It consists of transferring a drawing 
made with greasy chalk on paper to the stone 
by passing it through the press under pressure. 
The grease is, therefore, applied to the stone 
in one movement instead of by degrees, while 
the drawing is being made. The chief advan- 
tage of it is that, in drawing portraits of men or 
places, one does not have to reverse the draw- 
ing for printing. 

t It is true also 
\ that the result is 
apt to be not so 
rich, and is 
harder in effect 
than a drawing 
made direct on 
stone, but Fantin- 
Latour, Odilon 
Redon, Renoir, 
and many others 
used it frequently 
with effect, or 
began their draw- 
ing on _ transfer 
paper and finished 
it on the stone. 
For me the real 


matter is the 
result, and the 
possibilities of the 
transfer combined 
with work on the 
stone have not 
been fully ex- 


plored by artists 
in this country so 
st far. 
4 It was during 
Bella v de Maiher London & Paris ll this period also 
7 that Lautrec made 
the little poster 
herewith repro- 
duced, an un- 
usually charming example of his talent. How 
cunning and original is the design! It has an 
additional interest in that it represents the only 
commission done by him directly for the English 
market. An advertising agent here, named 
Edward Bella, who had some business connec- 
tions with Paris, and was unusually enter- 
prising in his outlook, commissioned Lautrec 
to do this poster to advertise “ Confetti,” 
which Bella was introducing into this country. 
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“THEY CRY PEACE WHEN THERE IS NO PEACE” 
Lay-member print, 1919. By Frank Brangwyn, R.A., President of Senefelder Club 
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I remember, too, that he commissioned 
another design from Lautrec, which he hoped 
to place with one of the great whisky firms here. 
It represented a dragoon in a scarlet shell- 
jacket and little round cap, talking to a 
barmaid at a buffet. No one here would rise 
to the design, which was on canvas and about 
life-size. It was done in oil colours with 
turpentine, so brilliant in its scarlet, yellows, 
and greens, that I fear most managers of that 
period would have exploded into indecent 
language to express their emotions of disgust. 
I do not know 
whether it was 
ever lithographed 
or not. 

Lautrec’s béte 
noire, by the way, 
was Steinlen, 
whom he accused 
of stealing his 
thunder, in terms 
by no means so 
plaintive as 
Cézanne’s “il a 
chipé ma petite 
sensation” of 
Gauguin. On 
such occasions | 
Lautrec’s lan- |} 
guage could beas_s | 
lurid as that of | 
any man, with a 
touch of the 
grotesque about | 
it, too, like his | 
own misshapen 
body. Descen- 
dant of one of 
the most ancient 
families in France 
(his ancestors’ portraits by the elder Clouet 
figure among those of the boon companions 
of Francois I), Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec- 
Monfa was a dwarf. I remember him in 
the Atelier Cormon always seated on one 
of the lowest “ tabourets,” which just suited 
him; for, though his body was normal, his 
legs and arms were extraordinarily short, and 
he looked like the “ missing link.” He 
always carried a thick crook-handled stick 
about two feet long, hooked on to his elbow, 
and was the only Frenchman I ever knew who 
really liked whisky. One of his ambitions was 
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to meet a woman who had a lover uglier than 
himself. A rich man, under no necessity to 
earn his own living, he died in his thirties— 
a dipsomaniac. ‘Un véritable fin de race,” 
as another French painter summed him up 
to me. 

The next occasion I remember on which 
lithography made any impression on English 
artists was in 1895. The Royal Academy had 
been asked by the authorities in Paris to par- 
ticipate in the Centenary Exhibition of Litho- 
graphy, to be held there in that year. Alfred 
Gilbert, the 
sculptor, who had 
worked in a 
lithographic 
studio, apparently 
was the only 
member who 
knew anything 
about its tech- 
nique. With the 
aid of Mr. Charles 
Goulding, who 
hastily made some 
transfer paper, a 
number of artists, 
academicians, 
and others, in- 
cluding Gilbert 
himself, hurriedly 
produced some 
drawings which 
were duly trans- 
ferred to the 
me  jstone by Mr. 
—_ Goulding, printed 

and exhibited. So 

little was known 

of the medium 

that some of the 
invited artists made their drawings on the 
wrong side of the paper, but Mr. Goulding 
was equal to the occasion, and he transferred 
them also successfully to the stone. 

The following year a transfer lithograph by 
George Thomson was rejected by the R.A. as 
a “ process reproduction,” while a work pro- 
duced in a precisely similar way by a member 
was hung. 

It is extraordinary, and I don’t think the 
fact can be disputed, that none of the painters 
of this period, not even the would-be litho- 
graphers (or Sickert would not have written 
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his article on the transfer that led to the law- 
suit with Pennell) knew much about the actual 
craft of lithography. It was a secret concealed 
in the shops, which themselves were carefully 
divided into draughtsmen and printers. The 
right hand there knew not what the left hand 
was doing. A few artists had, of course, 
worked as lithographic draughtsmen in the 
shops, but lithographic firms had no place for 
artists’ experiments that too often meant 
failures. They liked things fool-proof; there- 
fore these draughtsmen never did anything 
except what was quite orthodox, and the first 
thing that an artist met with, if he did gain 
admittance and desired to experiment, was 
the invariable answer that “‘ that is not done,” 
and the implication that therefore it was 
impossible. 

In France, however, which has always been 
the home of the small craftsman, things were 
different. There, such a one generally has a 
touch, at least, of the real artist, and is eager 
to show all he knows, and experiment with new 
ideas if practicable. For this reason, though I 
doubt if any of the great French painter- 
lithographers ever did their own printing, they 
undoubtedly understood the craft and the 
technique of its possibilities. 

I have now shown the facts that lead on to 
the foundation of the Senefelder Club, and I 
hope it is clear that there was need of it. 

Early in the twentieth century Brangwyn 
and several others had acquired presses of 
their own, but the potent factor were the 
classes in lithography conducted by Mr. F. E. 
Jackson, who had come back from France full 
of the possibilities of the medium, and it 1s 
largely due to his efforts that there are now 
quite a number of artists in this country who 
know all that is necessary about the craft, from 
grinding the stone to the taking of a print on 
paper. 

In 1907 and 1908 Jackson and Spencer Pryse 
started the “ Neolith,” a quarterly magazine, 
in which letterpress and illustration were pro- 
duced by lithography. It ran for about a year, 


and I think every artist in England who was 
interested 


in the craft contributed to its 
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numbers. It excited so much interest among 
artists that in 1908 Jackson, Hartrick, and 
Kerr-Lawson called a meeting to form a 
society to attempt to further instruct artists 
and their patrons in the possibilities of litho- 
graphy as an art rather than as a trade. 

A nucleus was formed at once of rather 
more than a dozen artists, including several 
ladies, and the club was launched. E. J. 
Sullivan, as godfather, happily named it after 
Senefelder ; so once again the inventor of the 
craft had his name in the most fitting manner 
bound up with the fortunes of lithography. 

Joseph Pennell, who was out of England 
during these preliminaries, became its first 
president, and worked for it with untiring zeal. 
He it was who, to keep its patrons together, 
started the idea of the “‘ Lay Member Print,” 
which has been such a marked success and 
continues to this day. Largely owing to his 
efforts, within five years this small society had 
become known in artistic circles all over 
Europe and America. The home of the club 
now 1s the Twenty-One Gallery, Adelphi, and 
Mr. Brangwyn is now the president. 

In its various annual exhibitions work of 
nearly every lithographer of eminence has at 
some time been shown together with new work 
by members, and it is remarkable how interest 
in the art has grown. Prints or their duplicates 
which were quite moderately priced in the 
first exhibitions of the club have advanced 
in price by leaps and bounds till, within the 
last few years, some of them, by deceased 
masters of the craft, have been sold for prices 
from £60 to £200. Whether this is the best 
sort of recognition for the art I cannot say ; but 
it proves at any rate that the practical type of 
mind is aware of the possibilities, and thinks 
that lithography as an investment is no longer 
to be ignored. 

Finally, as an antidote to this aspect of the 
case, and as a warning to lithographers not to 
be too cocksure, nor to slack off from experi- 
menting and from their best endeavours, I 
should like to quote a favourite saying of Degas 
in similar circumstances :— 

“Dans mon temps on n’arrivait pas.” 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND 
DECORATION—IV 


By MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON, E.S.A. 


OUR massive planks of enormous 

thickness securely bolted together by 

wrought-iron scrollwork—for all the 

world like the entrance doors of Ndétre 
Dame to small scale—compose the front of an 
old Gothic chest in the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs. A glance at the above illustration 
of this “‘ sturdy old gentleman of France,” and 
one’s first thought is, ‘“‘ What is his history, and 
where does he come from ?” 

Experts and people who know about these 
things will tell you that he is of ancient vintage 
and quite 550 years old (as labelled); that he is 
the work of the French artisan of the fourteenth 





century; that his lid, although old, is a re- 
placement, and the silly old fellow has lost his 
lock-plate and both hinges. All of this is 
probably true (although I think perhaps they 
flatter him by sixty or eighty years, as I feel he 
was born in the previous century), but the 
question of a few years either way does not 
matter very much. Your second thought may 
be, “‘ What a wonderful thing to possess!” 
Perhaps I speak feelingly, but he is a very rare 
specimen of an almost extinct species. 
Observe how the same treatment follows 
through on the sides and back, and what an 
enormous sense of security is given by the 
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SHRINE IN CARVED OAK 
Musée de Cluny, Paris 


combination of oak and iron thus applied. 
Perhaps he has some of the ancient blood of 
the “‘ Chubb ” family in his veins, or maybe 
he was built merely to house a few of the love- 
letters of “‘ Phillip the Fair ””—who knows ? 
This example should not appear in the 
present article, which has to deal primarily with 
the fifteenth century in France, but I have 
selected it especially to please all who are 
nowadays so interested in this very early 
furniture, and those of my friends who describe 
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anything merely three hundred years old as 
“* modern.” 

How well an old chest of this kind would 
look with a suitable background of plain plaster 
or stone, and a fragment of Gothic tapestry 
above it! It is extraordinary how some things 
proclaim themselves without the aid of sur- 
roundings; given one piece like this to com- 
mence with, little else is required to create the 
atmosphere of an early room—add an old 
mantelpiece of the right kind in stone, and you 
are already well on the way to striking achieve- 
ments. 

But, it may be urged, unless one has the 
purse of a Rockefeller, such examples are im- 
possible to procure, which in one respect is 
true. Nevertheless, equally interesting things 
can be unearthed by the enthusiastic collector 
—the world is not yet bereft of its undiscovered 
treasures—and one possession of worth is 
preferable to ten of the nondescript type, that 
no one bothers to look at, let alone covets. 
Naturally, I do not advocate the introduction 
of an archaic monster of this kind into a lady’s 
boudoir or any room where comfort is desired. 
A sense of complete comfort should be the 
first essential in certain rooms of every home. 

No single piece of furniture better illus- 
trates the perfection attained by the Gothic 
carver, in later years, than the Credence, which 
through the vision and sound judgment of the 
authorities at South Kensington is now in that 
museum. 

Indications of age and decay—and probably 
past neglect—are so apparent while so many 
parts are missing, that it is not easy to visualize 
the appearance of this cabinet in its pristine 
condition. Without doubt, it must originally 
have been a design of the very highest order. 
Nothing seems wanting in its conception, little 
appears that could have been omitted, and 
although rich to profusion, no part attracts 
one’s attention to the disadvantage of the rest. 

By the fragmentary remains of two pinna- 
cles, which still cling to the woodwork, it can 
be seen that two angle posts at one time ex- 
tended on both sides to the floor. They are of 
the nature of coupled buttresses, so typical of 
the architecture as well as the furniture of the 
period. The absence of these features has a 
detrimental effect upon the design, as in outline 
it is not as soft as was doubtless intended, and 
with the addition of small columns such as these, 
a sense of greater strength would be added to the 
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legs. One feels that in their present form they 
are too thin and somewhat unworthy of so fine 
an achievement. The proportion would be 
changed similarly, by the addition of the 
carved apronpiece, missing from below the 
doors, as it served to link the legs together with 
a band of delicately carved tracery, housed into 
the inner side of each leg. 

Notice how the opening moulding stops and 
is returned upon itself below the central panel 
—it determines the position where once a small 
vertical rail joined the upper structure and 
separated the lower panels of carving. The 
design would have seemed immeasurably finer 
if these parts had not been lost, as they con- 
stituted prominent features in it, and the 
present effect of the square opening between 
the legs is too vast to please. 

Only two of the original hinges remain, and, 
unhappily, both lock-plates are gone. How 
fine these hinges are in type—characteristic of 
this beautiful French metalwork. Examination 
will reveal the fact that they had been placed 
upon red silk velvet which formed a back- 
ground of colour to the pierced tracery and 
also linked up in treatment with the lock-plates. 
I feel that there is little doubt that the work 
shows Burgundian craftsmanship of the late- 
fifteenth century. The design suggests strong 
ecclesiastical influence, and at one time 
small figures of saints probably reposed beneath 
the angle canopies, but despite this, I do not 
think it hails from a church. That it was made 
for a small private chapel is more than likely. 
It is unusual that no indication of the owner’s 
arms appears in the design. 

The uninitiated, perhaps, will find it difficult 
to form an idea of the exact nature of these 
missing parts from my description of them. I 
will therefore indicate in pencil their position 
and endeavour to reconstruct them in form on 
the photograph before it is reproduced, as my 
desire is that these articles should be closely 
followed by all who are kind enough to read 
them. 

Such an example as the foregoing must 
have been commissioned by a person of im- 
portance, and represents an average character- 
istic type of the work executed at this time for 
the upper classes, who, by their lavish expendi- 
ture of money, stimulated the domestic arts and 
made costly productions such as these possible. 
A visit to Cluny in Paris—that wonderful 
museum unique in the world—and some idea 
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can be formed as to the perfection attained in 
most things appertaining to the developed 
fifteenth-century mansion. Excess of luxury 
characterized the age, and extravagant methods 
of living are observed in all accessories of 
existence. If authentic records did not exist, 
the quantity of gold and silver plate used at 
banquets would appear to be fabulous. One 
may fairly infer that a banquet where each 
course descended from the ceiling on chariots 
of gold and azure, and consisted of forty-eight 
kinds of different meats, was a function well 
worth attending, and must have been more in 
the nature of a performance at a pantomime 
than a dinner-party. One feels, however, that 
the prayers and the “ very sweet chant,” which 
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we are told was sung by members of the church 
before the repast commenced, would have been 
more fitting if reserved for the final item on the 
programme. 

That the apparel and dress of the fifteenth 
century was no less fantastic is shown by a 
recorded account of the entry into Angers of 
the Duke of Valentinois, which states : “ The 
Duke was mount- 
ed on a superb 
courser beautiful- 
ly harnessed. 
His robe was 
partly of cloth of 
gold and partly of 
red satin, embroi- 
dered with pearls 
and precious 
stones. On _ his 
bonnet, the peak 
of which was 
chased with dia- 
monds, he wore 
a double row of 
rubies, in forms 
of five and six 
stones alternately, 
each stone being 
as large as a bean. 
His boots were 
surrounded with 
cordons edged 
with pearls, and 
around his neck 
was a collar to the 
value of thirty 
thousand ducats. 
His horse was 
covered with 
‘larmes d’or’ or- 
namented with 
pearls and prec py the court 
10us stones, whose 
harness was cov- 
ered with gold 
roses as thick as one’s finger.” (One 1s com- 
placently grateful that masculine modes of 
the present day are somewhat different—the 
medizval tailor’s bill must have had a shattering 
effect upon one.) 

There is, however, another development of 
this age that must appeal to many of us more 
than this aspect of rather garish absurdity, 
namely, the simpler phases of life, and the 
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treatment of the ordinary dwelling-houses of 
the period. If not conspicuous for their display 
of richness, these small domains were by no 
means lacking in a quiet refinement, and the less 
ornate pieces of furniture constructed to meet 
the general requirements of the day are none 
the less worthy of attention. 

I will endeavour in a few words to give a 
description of an 
interior such as 
might have be- 
longed to a well- 
to-do merchant, 
or anyone of equal 
status. 

The general 
living room differs 
in many respects 
from contempor- 
ary work in Eng- 
land, although 
customs common 
to both countries 
may be observed. 
Typifying in- 
herent racial cus- 
toms, a greater 
sense of space, 
light and air 
characterizes the 
English example 
and constitutes 
the most marked 
difference be- 
tween the two 
countries. Hence 
the lofty roof is 
but seldom seen 
in France and 
windows and door 
openings were 
smaller in  pro- 
portion. The 
ceilings more 
usually being flat 
and beamed with moulded timbers, were in- 
variably rich in colour. The walls, decorated 
with small linenfold panels, were more fre- 
quently than in England hung with tapestry. 

It is more than probable that some elaborate 
schemes of decoration prepared to-day owe their 
origin in design to the outcome of some simple 
necessity of this and other early ages, as, for 
instance, the desire to clothe the surface of a 
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| South Kensington Museum 
CREDENCE. FRENCH, FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


A suggested reconstruction for the missing parts of this cabinet is indicated in pencil. The platform which it originally stood upon 
is entirely missing 





stone wall with some substance led to wood 
first being employed for this purpose. With 
primitive appliances it was not easy to cut large 
panels, so those of small equal sizes were 
framed together to form what to-day is termed 
oak'panelling. With improved appliances of 
construction, however, panels become larger in 
size, so one feels that with the means at the 
disposal of the nineteenth-century craftsmen 
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have been partially covered with small rugs 
of Oriental design. The principal articles of 
furniture, consisting of a high-backed chair (see 
illustration), a table, long forms which were 
ranged against the walls, a buffet fitted with 
cupboards and drawers displaying silver, a case 
for books, a small hanging clock with weights, 
perhaps a mirror, small cushions and other 
domestic accessories, complete the inventory of 





A CARVED OAK COFFER 


French, fifteenth century (restored). 


the manufacture of this panelling is in the 
nature of a fraud. 

The treatment of other features of the room 
followed prevailing customs, and was governed 
more or less by the requirements of the owner 
and the size of his purse. A mantelpiece of 
stone was the great feature and formed part of 
the structure of the house. Windows were 
filled with lead quarries in diaper pattern, and 
centrally an armorial crest added a note of 
colour. The glazed tiles of the floor appear to 
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(The stall-ends on either side are later in date.) 


Louvre 


the main living room. Dinner was served on a 
dais, and a small basin and ewer stood by the 
door for all to wash their hands before a repast. 

Illustrating the type of buffet used for the 
storage of food and the display of plate, the 
hitherto unrecorded specimen in the collection 
of Mr. Lionel Harris is an_ excellent 
example of Southern French craftsmanship. 
It is the rare exception to find one of these 
sideboards still retaining a portion of its 
original back, which at one time supported an 
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overhanging hood. It can be regarded as a 
straightforward expression of domestic Gothic 
at its best, possessing a sense of simplicity and 
vigour in design which leads one to assume that 
its carver not only had a fine knowledge of 
Gothic detail, but as its power shows was also 
versed in the medium of stone. Even prior to 
the middle years of the fifteenth century, in- 
dications of the approaching Renaissance are 
discernible in France. Here is a piece un- 
doubtedly as early as 1470, and yet the reticently 
flamboyant nature of the two lower panels 
already suggests the incoming change of fashion. 
The wood is hungry-looking 
and unwaxed while lingering 
traces of pigments still remain 
on its surface. 

According to present-dav 
ideas, the small medizval bed- 
room belonging to a lady of 
refinement must have been a 
place of considerable charm. 
The illustration of Langeais 
last month shows the usual 
type of bed, known as a “lit 
suspendu.” (This is in the 
nature of a four-poster but 
without its angle posts, the 
richly-draped canopy and cur- 
tains being slung from the 
ceiling beams by gilded cords 
and tassels.) At the back of 
the bed was a tapestry panel, 
or a tester embroidered with 
fleur-de-lis. The framework 
of the bed bore elaborate carv- 
ing which was gilded, and at 
the bed head hung a tablet 
representing a patron saint or 
some sacred relic to afford pro- 
tection from evil spirits. On 
tne wall was a prayer to be recited night and 
morning. Beside the bed stood a prie-dieu 
chair, upon which was a Book of Hours. 
Clothes were stored in a beautifully carved 
chest, which, like the bed, served as a seat, 
and upon a buffet was laid a white napkin 
which fell to the ground on each side. Upon 
that reposed a silver basin and ewer; soft rugs 
added comfort, and logs burned within an open 
fireplace of stone. 

In many of the larger cities of France are 
museums where collections of the furniture of 
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this period can be seen. It will be found, as I 
have said, that the small domestic piece is just 
as charming in its simplicity and almost as 
worthy of the collector’s attention as the more 
important examples. The acquisition of speci- 
mens of any kind becomes daily more difficult. 
It is safe to say, that anything purchased to-day 
of authentic fifteenth-century craftsmanship 
must steadily increase in value as the years 
pass, and can be regarded as a very sound 
investment. The greater pieces—such as the 
large Gothic chest (illustrated) from the 
Louvre—hardly ever come into the market. Of 
its kind, this coffer is probably 
one of the greatest examples 
in the world. 

Some past styles in archi- 
tecture are more widely appre- 
ciated than others ; the appeal! 
they make is more or less 
general. They have a charm 
attractive to those who have 
never seriously raised their 
minds to these things and to 
the connoisseur alike. It is 
true that only after long and 
ardent years of study combined 
with a deep love of the subject 
can one hope to become an 
authority upon any art, but it 
is equally true that the ability 
to appreciate its beauties is not 
confined to the expert alone, 
but can be enjoyed by all who 
have a sense of what is artistic 
and beautiful. 

The French furniture of this 
century should be of interest 
to all. It must be included 
amongst those rare and beauti- 
ful things of the world which 
we inherit from the genius of past gener- 
ations. There is hardly a museum or collec- 
tion of importance which does not treasure 
even its fragments of this wonderful phase 
of the domestic arts. This epoch marks the 
very best stage in the development of Gothic 
furniture, as until the century was well ad- 
vanced it remained undisturbed by outside 
influences, and therefore expressed the true 
sentiments of the age. It was a period which 
for all time must take its place in the art 
history of nations. 


(To be continued.) 
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By JULIUS 


" E you a-wanting any poetry to- 
night, gentlemen ? ” 

Such was the curious question 

that was shot at Easthope Martin 

and myself on a July day some years back 

during an early morning saunter down one of 

the two streets of Hughtown, St. Mary’s, Scilly 

Had it been elsewhere than in the Scillies 

it is almost certain that we would have in- 

stantly donned the verbal armour of a Cabinet 

Minister and replied, ““ We must have notice 

of that question.” 


However, coming as it did straight from 
the lips of Israel Pender, the local scavenger, 
we were sufficiently disarmed to be able to 
extend him a cordial invitation to meet us that 
evening at the “ Atlantic.” There (we in- 
formed him), and in the goodly company of 
Ernie Guy—that doyen of lobster-fishermen— 
Moule, William Pender, Ned Stainton, and 
many other sea-faring folk, we should be “ a- 
wanting some poetry to-night.” 

Old Israel, always referred to by us as the 
‘“‘ Borough Engineer,” was now, so they said, 
in his seventy-fifth year. If a small bent 
frame, a rather wizened, Atlantic-weather- 
beaten face, an uncared-for grey-white beard, 
and a marked hesitancy of step were truthful 
indications of such a ripe old age, then what 
they said did not greatly err towards the side 
of falsity. 

Any morning you could see Israel, armed 
cap-d-pie with an old shovel, following his 
avocation as employé of the Town Council, 
tidying up the two streets of Hughtown, drop- 
ping such insignificant débris as “‘ Gold Flake ” 
cartons into his donkey-cart, and then “ gee- 
upping ” his old moke towards Porth Cressa, 
where the morning’s cartload was to be de- 
posited. 

One could hardly say that Fate was unkind 
to the old man when it was decreed that he 
should be appointed to the office of “‘ Borough 
Engineer.” Happy should be the lot of anyone 
holding such a sinecure in this miniature 


archipelago. 
x * * *x 


The Fortunate Isles, as the Scillies are 





SING-SONGS IN THE 





SCILLIES 
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sometimes called, are full of romance, legend, 
and history. The Lost Land of Lyonesse, 
with its forty villages and churches, is sup- 
posed to lie under the sea between them and 
Land’s End. Upon the twin-hilled island 
Samson, behind which in late July the sun 
dips into the Atlantic amid never-to-be-for- 
gotten colours, Sir Tristram is said to have 
fought and killed Sir Marhaus of Ireland, 
Knight of the Round Table—the latter known 


to us musicians more familiarly as_ the 
“Morold” of Wagner’s ‘“ Tristan and 
Isolde.” 


Does not Kurwenal (the Gouvernail of the 
** Morte d’Arthur ”’) sing : 


Sir Morold toiled o’er mighty wave 
The Cornish tax to levy, 

In desert isle was dug his grave, 
He died of wounds so heavy. 


This desert isle is supposed to be none other 
than Samson. Who knows but that Sir 
Marhaus may even have found his last resting- 
place in one of those ancient barrows that are 
found thereon ? 


The sheer loveliness of all these tiny islands 
and of the opalescent seas surrounding them 
must be seen to be believed, and so I reiterate 
my opinion that even the modest position of 
scavenger to the Scillonian Town Council is 
indeed one to be envied, and more especially 
so if those duties can be combined with the 
leisure-time occupation of Poet-Laureate to 
the Islands. 


*x x x * 


Eight-forty-five came along and found us 
in the bar-parlour of the “ Atlantic,” the walls 
of which are decorated, not with the usual 
cheap prints, Marcus Stone engravings, or 
“The Soul’s Awakening,” but with lifebuoys 
recovered from wrecks that have occurred 
around the islands. There are, amongst 
others, the names of which I cannot remember 
at the moment, a Plympton lifebuoy and 
one from the Minnehaha—that famous 
wreck of 1910, from which, it is whispered, the 
islands were stocked for many a long day with 
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“Old Judge ” tobacco and other useful com- 
modities. 


So, from this brief description of the 
islands and its inhabitants, you may picture to 
yourself the collection of humankind that 
gathers together in the bar-parlour of the 
** Atlantic ” for a nightly refresher. 


The Scillonian men are interesting folk— 
cheerful, anecdotal, careless of danger, and 
philosophical in a simple way. Brought up on 
the mighty waves of the ocean, a trip round the 
Bishop Lighthouse on a dirty day 1n search of 
lobsters and “ craws” (crayfish) means as 
little to them as a walk down Regent Street in 
the sunshine is to us. 


In such company we often listened to 
yarns and the recitation of doings of long ago, 
spoken in simple unaffected Cornish language, 
or, as was the case with Israel Pender, in plain 
doggerel verse. 


* * * * 


Considering his circumstances, Israel is no 
mean poet. He has composed a poem for 
most of the important wrecks that have taken 
place around the islands in recent years, each 
one ending with the approved moral tag, and 
I am sure it is quite likely that they will be 
handed down to posterity, eventually becoming 
part and parcel of the legendary folk-lore of 
the islands. 


Neither has Israel neglected the Classics ! 
His “‘ Wreck of the Hesperus” and “ The 
Crocodile” are renowned from one end of 
St. Mary’s to the other—roughly three miles— 
for their directness of utterance, and, in the 
matter of “ The Crocodile,” for the subtle 
variations in his adjectives, which are altered 
on the spur of the moment to suit the 
formal or colour the informal mood of the 
evening. 

Perhaps his chef d’ceuvre is the ‘“‘ Death of 


Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel ”’—a_ local 
poem, Israel’s composition, I believe. 


This ballad describes how in the year 1707 
an A.B. in the admiral’s ship was condemned 
to be hung to the yard-arm for some breach of 
discipline. The sailor, whose frantic appeals 
for mercy had all been in vain, begged the 
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admiral to allow him to recite one of the 
Psalms before being sent into Eternity. The 
admiral consented, and the condemned man’s 
choice fell on the 119th. Whilst he was mono- 
toning this very long Psalm, a mighty storm 
arose, driving the ship on the rocks at Porth 
Hellick, where the whole crew were drowned. 
The angry sea flung the admiral’s body right 
over the strand to the edge of a field and, 
according to the legend and Israel, to this very 
day not a single blade of grass will grow on 
the spot where he was found. 


Israel recited this tragic theme with a fine 
passion, as far as his beard and the absence of 
sufficient teeth would allow him, and it was 
an eloquent tribute to the behaviour of the 
company generally, and to the interest shown 
in the oft-repeated story, to notice the silence 
of the bar-parlour broken only by a voice in 
an undertone: “ And that’s true enough.” 
All of us knew the spot at Porth Hellick, so the 
observation was carried, nem. con. 


*x x x x 


In this very congenial atmosphere, where 
song had as much a place as doggerel verse, 
was first hatched the idea of giving a Super- 
Sing-Song in the Town Hall under the 
patronage of the governor. 


So it came about that singers like Robert 
Radford, Walter Hyde, and Percy Heming 
helped Martin and myself to give a concert, the 
like of which has never been heard since in the 
Scillies. 


The legs of a billiard-table in the Scillonian 
Club * are firmly implanted on the proceeds 
of that Sing-Song, and nightly in the long 
winter months the click of the ivories can be 
heard contending with the ruder noises of the 
sou’-wester and the rollers of the relentless 
Atlantic. 


And inside the “ Atlantic,”” more hospitable 
than its namesake, the “‘ Borough Engineer ” 
is still, no doubt, making poetry. We all 
eagerly await his Great War Epic entitled 
“How we shot the whale in mistake for a 
submarine.” 


* This Club was opened by the Prince of Wales in 1921. 
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DECADENCE DE L’EMPIRE ROMAIN 





W. WALCOT AND THE SPIRIT OF 
IMPERIAL ROME 


By EMILE 


ERY often, when in Rome, among 

the ruins of the Forum and the 

Palatine Hill, seated on the steps of 

the Coliseum, or wandering amongst 
the gigantic fragments of the Constantine 
Basilica or the thermal baths of Caracalla, 
one is so impressed by the grandeur of it all 
that one’s imagination reconstructs the majesty 
of these ancient monuments and the stirring, 
prattling, and motley crowds who moved in 
their midst in the days of Roman splendour. 
It would seem to us that the art of the poet 
and the painter could not possibly succeed 
in reproducing what is easier to dream about 
than to describe: the very reconstruction of 
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the scenery of that period has in a way some- 
thing academic and arbitrary about it, almost 
incapable of creating the illusion. However, 
this winter, in Paris, we have been able to 
admire a fascinating realization of such a 
dream. A magician has conjured up such a 
wonderful vision out of our fogs that it is 
with admiration and especial gratitude that 
those lovers of antiquities in Paris made, on 
the banks of the Seine, the discovery of the 
eminent artist M. Walcot, who is at the same 
time, architect, engraver, poet, and painter. 
Critics have been unanimous in praising 
the artist’s clever compositions, his fine etch- 
ings, his freely and skilfully worked out 
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water-colours, and his accurate and firm de- 
signs laid on deep backgrounds. We should 
like to say that what impresses us, perhaps 
even more than the excellence of this talented 
artist’s technique, is the truly poetical side of 
his inventiveness which one discerns, and 
which enables M. Walcot to carry out a work 
beset with so many difficulties. Primarily 
one must recognize that M. Walcot possesses 
a great knowledge of the life of the ancients. 
It was more than usually necessary for the artist 
in this case, to prepare himself intellectually 
for this work. Many tourists to Rome are 
deceived by all this crumbling and scattered 


grandeur. But 
the man who 
possessed the — i 
wonderful power oye ) 


of making phan- 
toms live, of re- 
building ruins, of 
giving a name to 
every stone, of 
evoking rites and 
feasts in the 
places now deso- 
late, such a man 
is a true spiritual 
heir of Rome, and 
would recognize 
at once that 
therein lay his 
field of activity. 
This is what, in 
our opinion, must 
have happened 
to M. Walcot. And it was in Rome, in the 
first place, that the sense awakened in him, 
which is often wanting in most of our con- 
temporaries: the sense of human grandeur. 
This is apparent in his work. Not only in the 
disproportion (so cleverly defined with much 
understanding) that we perceive between the 
tiny persons which his fantasy has created in 
these vast scenes, and the size of the scenes 
themselves, but, in addition, his very distinc- 
tive manner of suggesting on paper the immense 
stretch of palace, temple, or portico of which, 
deliberately, he has only given one aspect, 
which, however, is always decisive enough to 
evoke in the mind prodigious dimensions. 
This denotes the clever architect, and the 
skilful inventor; Piranesi, of whom M. Walcot 
reminds us, and of whom many have thought 
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in regarding the artist’s work, was, up till now, 
the only one who knew how, by the use of 
shadows, to give a clear impression of these 
enormous monuments, so that the eye could 
not take them in with one glance in their 
entirety. 

This, however, would only class M. Walcot 
as an excellent landscape painter of ruins. 
His speciality lies elsewhere; he is able to 
make his ruins live. Following the clear 
indications of archeologists he has raised 
shattered frontons and demolished cornices, 
which lay deeply buried by the force of their 
weight in the soil of Rome. With the joy of 
the re-creator he 
has set upcolumns 
and stylobates, 
placed architraves 
on walls he has 
rebuilt, erected 
draped tents 
rising above wide 
steps bathed in 
sunshine, and let 
pennant and 
oriflamme flutter 
in the breeze at 
ceremonies. 
Under his brush 
the rust-eaten 
ruin, covered with 
lichen, has re- 
gained its wealth 
of colour, its 
damaskeened 
votive inscrip- 
tions, its mosaic of shaded marble; and this 
restitution offers nothing arbitrary to the 
eyes of those who have ever turned over 
the rich and iridescent fragments with which 
the soil of Rome is so profusely littered. 
M. Walcot invents nothing; he _ utilizes; 
this is one of the limits which his good 
taste forbids him to overstep. In this way 
he finds the exact point at which the work 
of art must not be confounded with the purely 
archeological phase of restoration. All that 
is still left of a half-demolished structure is 
shown by him in firm, accurately observed 
strokes. Whilst he adds, to complete it, the 
decoration he achieves, the colouring of the 
superposed vision, even the crowd of innumer- 
able persons on the slopes of the circus and 
the parvise of the temples, all that, on the 
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contrary, is only indicated, sketched in, in 
such a manner that the artist does not force 
his fantasy on us, but is content to suggest it 
merely. Thus he attains his object with 
certitude, and that, in my opinion, is one of his 
greatest merits. Flaubert, for instance, in 
“* Salammbo,” has given us a precise example 
of the error into which a fine artist can fall, 
who, having to depict an ancient civilization, 
thinks he is doing right in going into minute 
details, which only produce a misleading bit 
of patch-work. However, it is not quite by 
chance that we use the name Flaubert in con- 
nection with M. Walcot, for we have heard 
that he is at work on a new illustration of 
““ Salammbo.” No one more suited could 
have been found for this fine task, for he has 
not limited his desire for knowledge to the 
ancient parts of Rome, but has nourished his 
imagination with abundant themes in Asia, 
in Assyria’s vast palaces, in Nineveh, and in 
Babylon. 

In a painting of ancient Carthage his 
imagination will have full play, for time has 
left no stone of the old Punic city upright; 
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but the artist’s former studies will no doubt 
be of great service to him in this work. 

Other works of his have told us, and con- 
tinue to tell us, with more and more assurance, 
of the skill, the strength, and the science of 
his art, which is so varied according to the 
different aspects of his creative talent, whether 
for painting, designing, or engraving, and of 
the versatility of a talent capable of changing 
without failure from the dazzling effects of 
colour to the minute tracery of engraving. 
In one as in the other of these domains, 
M. Walcot’s eye and hand are the faithful 
servants of his brain, and this brain is that of a 
magician. Invoked by his mysterious incan- 
tations, cities, temples, palaces rise from the 
depths of gloom and age; one is almost afraid 
that this renaissance, so full of living poetry, 
may disperse and be but a mirage, and that 
these wonderful structures may fade from the 
spectator’s eye. Happily, however, made per- 
manent by the brush and the engraver’s tool, 
these unforgettable visions remain as precious 
pages with us, and thanks to them the mirage 
has become a fixture. 


FRENCH TAPESTRIES 


By W. G. THOMSON 


N the fair land of France the art of the 

tapestry weaver has lived longer than 

elsewhere. Although veritable manufac- 

tories are described in monastic establish- 
ments at Saumur in the tenth century and at 
Poitiers in the eleventh, firmer foundation is 
reached early in the fourteenth, when high- 
loom tapissiers were officially recognized in 
Paris. More important still are the records of 
the great workshops in Paris, which during the 
latter half of the century were formidable 
rivals of the Arras workshops, thanks to the pa- 
tronage of King Charles V, his Queen, and the 
Dukes of Anjou, Berri, and Orleans, as well as 
Philip the Hardy, Duke of Burgundy. The very 
large tapestries in the cathedral and museum 
at Angers show the style of these Parisian 
ateliers. Their origin is known. Duke Louis I 
of Anjou borrowed from the king an illumin- 
ated manuscript of the Apocalypse to provide 
models for tapestry cartoons, which were 
painted by Hennequin of Bruges, and given to 
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Nicolas Bataille, a renowned Parisian master 
weaver, to carry out in tapestry. Other 
manuscripts were also used by Hennequin, who 
arranged the scenes in seven cartoons of great 
size. Apparently the first subject of each, with 
one exception, was the seated figure of Louis of 
Anjou reading the Apocalypse : the rest of the 
composition was arranged in two horizontal 
rows of scenes, with inscriptions below each 
(these texts have now disappeared) ; above was 
the sky in which angels played instruments of 
music ; below was the green earth with flowers 
and animals. Our illustration shows the 
Reader, the Seven Churches of Asia, the Rider 
on the pale horse, and part of other subjects. 
The backgrounds to the figures are alternately 
blue and red. The hangings, placed close to 
each other, originally measured about 156 yds. 
in length, while the height was nearly 6 yds. 
There now remains about two-thirds of the 
length and of the height, 14 ft.—a great deal 
considering the history of the tapestries. Five 
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pieces of the series were woven from 1377 to 
1379, the other two probably by 1391, and hung 
in the Chateau of Angers. From Louis I of 
Angers they passed to King René, who 
bequeathed them to the Cathedral of Angers, 
where they hung for a long period, practically 
until the ‘“‘ Classic Fury ” of the middle of the 
eighteenth century caused all Gothic things to 
be turned out of the building. The tapestries 
of the Apocalypse were put up for public 
auction but did not secure a bid, and after the 
Revolution they were used to protect from cold 
the orange-trees 
in the Abbey of 
St. Serge. They 
next appeared in 
the Public Lib- 
rary, and in 1843 
were bought by 
Mgr. Angebault 
for300 francs. Re- 
pairs were made 
from fragments 
rescued from use 
as bedside rugs 
and other pur- 
poses. 

Despite their 
brilliant reputa- 
tion the early 
workshops of 
Paris were short- 
lived, two only 
being recorded in 
1422. During the 
fifteenth century 
the craft appears 
to have been kept 
alive in small 
ateliers through- 
out the country. A very interesting account 
of the circumstances under which a set of 
tapestries representing the Life of St. Mary 
Magdalen was woven for her church at 
Troyes is still extant. Having some money 
to spare the church authorities voted for 
tapestries, and so a Jacobin brother, named 
Didier, wrote out a series of incidents in the life 
of the saint in an abridged form. Jacquet the 
painter made small drawings from the descrip- 
tions. The needlewoman Poinséte, assisted 
by the chambermaid, sewed sheets together, 
and upon these Jacquet, assisted by Simon the 
illuminator, painted full-size working models 
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L’ESCOLE DES3MARIS. 
Formerly in #. P. Morgan’s collection 





for the weavers. Next, Thibault Clément and 
nephew, tapestry-weavers, had an interview 
with the churchwardens and Didier, who, on 
revising his accounts, enters expenses for the 
wine “ drunk by the said brother (Didier) and 
Thibault Clément, when they consulted to- 
gether in regard to the life of the saint.” When 
woven, the tapestries were lined and furnished 
with cords by Poinséte, and were suspended 
from crooks made by Bertram the ironworker, 
fastened to the beams that Odot the coffer- 
maker had set up in the choir. This took place 
between 1425 and 
1430. 
Notwithstand- 
ing the scarcity 
of records of 
workshops in 
France during 
the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth 
centuries, a large 
quantity of tap- 
estries woven in 
that period has 
been attributed to 
French weavers, 
especially pastor- 
als and peasant 
subjects, such as 
“ Forfeits”’ and 
the kindred tap- 
estry illustrated 
last month, in 
the Victoria and 
Albert Museum ; 
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also _ allegorical 
BEAUVAIS and religious 
subjects, exempli- 


fied in the ‘‘ Lady 
and the Unicorn” in the Cluny Museum, 
and the “ Life of the Virgin,” in Rheims 
Cathedral. An historical subject of this 
class is the ‘‘ Gate of a Town,” in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, but the hanging 
is made up of two. The claim that these are 
French is perhaps farfetched—some authori- 
ties class them as “ Franco-Flemish,” others 
as Flemish. One of the precious altarpieces 
in the Cathedral of Sens, to whom it was given 
by Jean de Bray, whose monogram appears in 
the border, is a genuine example of French 
workmanship between 1493 and 1519. In 
1503 the donor had dealings with Alard de 
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Soubyn, tapissier, living in Paris, in the 
Palace de Mgr. de Sens (Tristan de Salazar, 
Archbishop of Sens). It represents a Piéta. 
The true revival of tapestry-weaving in 
France, however, dates from the installation of 
fifteen master-weavers at Fontainebleau by 
Francis I in 1535, where designs by Prima- 
ticcio and others were used. The character- 
istic motifs were grotesques, of which there are 
examples in the Gobelins Museum. In his 
turn Henri II set up high warp looms in the 
Hospital of the Trinity, Paris, under the artists 
Caron and Lerambert, where the uninterest- 
ing if decorative scenes of ‘‘ Mausolus and 
Artemisia ” were 
woven from 1570 
to 1660 in ten sets 
of ten or fifteen 
pieces. The bor- 
ders of the period 
were very broad. 
Then Henry IV 
installed weavers 
in a house of the 
exiled Jesuits in 
the Rue Saint- 
Antoine, Paris, 
finally trans- 
ferring them to 
the Louvre under 
the control of the 
Fontainebleau 
masters. In 1601 
Henry called in 
Flemish low- 
loom weavers, 
under Francois 
de la Planche and 
Marc Comans, to 
set up works at Tournelles and later at 
Saint- Marceau. Titles of nobility, great 
privileges and rights induced the masters to 
set up sixty looms in Paris and twenty else- 
where. ‘‘ The Story of Diana,” “ Gombaud 
and Macée,” “*‘ The Hunt of Meleager,” “ Abra- 
ham’s Sacrifice,” ‘“‘ Constantine,” and other 
subjects, were carried out. Finally the suc- 
cessors of Comans established themselves at 
the Gobelins in 1630, the heirs of De la 
Planche set up their looms in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain. There also were the weaving 
establishments of Jean Lefévre and Jean Jans, 
originally of Audenarde. By 1660 the time had 
arrived for a concentration of effort, and its 
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organizer was Colbert, the wise minister of 
Louis XIV. 

The result was ‘‘La Manufacture Royale 
des Meubles de la Couronne,” and the Gobelins 
building was purchased as a nucleus in 1662. 
Tapestry weaving was but one of the different 
furniture crafts installed there, but in time it 
swallowed up the others. The whole was 
under the directory of Charles Le Brun, who 
had many capable assistants to work out his 
ideas, men like Vandermeulen, Yvart, Mon- 
noyer, Augier, and Boulle. 

The most important series of the early 
period was the “ History of the King,” a 
glorification of 
Louis XIV in war, 
politics, solemn 
ceremonies, and 
art — splendid 
hangings of the 
richest materials 
and of theatrical 
effect. Numerous 
sets were woven 
To it succeeded 
“The Royal 
Residences,” 
“The Elements,” 
“The Seasons,” 
“The Story of 
Alexander,” to 
mention the best. 
Later there came 
a phase when 
copies were made 
of old designs : 
“ The Acts of the 
Apostles,” Ra- 
phael’s Frescoes 
in the Vatican, “‘ The Fruits of War,” by 
Giulio Romano, and his “ Story of Scipio,” 
“The Hunts of Maximilian,” by Van Orley, 
the ‘‘ Months ” of Lucas; but the “‘ Triumphs 
of the Gods ” was by Noel Coypel, the Frescoes 
in the Gallery of St. Cloud were by Pierre 
Mignard, and the Indian Hangings were 
designed by Desportes. It is impossible to 
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From a water-colour by W. G. Thomson 


mention all the subjects here, but the reader 
is referred to “ L’Etat général des tapisseries 
de la manufacture des Gobelins,” by Maurice 
Fenaille, where a complete list is given of 
every tapestry produced. 

After the death of Louis XIV a lighter 
spirit influenced tapestry design. 


The great 
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HISTORY OF THE KING. 


monumental hangings of the early period 
gave place to smaller panels and _ historical 
compositions went out of favour. On the other 
hand the “‘ Story of Don Quixote,” by Charles 
Coypel, the “‘ Turkish Embassy,” by Charles 
Parrocel, scenes from the operas of Quinault, 
and others, and the “ Loves of the Gods,” in 
part by Boucher, were in vogue. The one 
outstanding work was “ The Hunts of Louis 
XV” in nine panels, after Oudry. It ranks 
with the best hunting tapestries in the world. 
Some historical pieces and the “ Seasons” 
were introduced in the reign of Louis XVI. 
As for Gobelin tapestry of the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century—well, it is kinder to 
draw a veil across most of it. There are 
available ‘“‘ The Deaths of Arria and Petus,”’ 
1805-1809, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and “‘ The Holy Family ” after Raphael, 1856, 
in the Bethnal Green Museum, where there is 
also “* The Visitation ” after Ghirlandajo, dated 
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1876, a better tapestry. It was part “of 
a new movement in which designs by Baudry 
were used as early as 1864 and followed by 
cartoons by Galland, Laurens, Ehrmann, and 
others. In the Palais de Justice, Rennes, are 
magnificent historical tapestries by Edouard 
Toudouze, and for the similar building at 
Bourges an equally fine set, representing the 
Duke Jean de Berri at Bourges, by Cormon, 
was finished in 1911. Now tapestries are 
being woven illustrative of the Great War. 
Whereas everything made at the Gobelin 
was State property, except for a very short time 
in the eighteenth century, when the master- 
weavers were allowed to sell enough stock to 
pay arrears the king owed them, the Royal 
Manufactory of Tapestries at Beauvais was 
entirely free. It belonged originally to Louis 
Hinard, who had an atelier elsewhere and a 
shop in Paris, but the Beauvais works received 
a royal warrant and subsidy in 1664. Verdures, 
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“* Children Playing,” ‘“‘ The Village Marriage,” 
and “‘ Royal Gardens,” were popular subjects. 
In 1684 Hinard retired ruined, and was suc- 
ceeded by Behagle, a tapissier of Tournai, who 
brought fame to the works. ‘‘ The 
Acts of the Apostles,” ‘‘ Marine 
Divinities,” ‘‘ Telemachus,” Chinese 
Grotesques after Berain, and the 
Swedish wars, were the principal sub- 
jects under Behagle, who died in 1706. 

Greater was the success of Beauvais 
when Oudry was appointed artist- 
director. He executed many fine de- 
signs, including ““Hunts” of the Wolf, 
the Stag, the Fox, and other animals, 
and the “‘ Comedies of Moliére” inaset 
of four panels, one of which is illus- 
trated. ‘‘ The Fables of Lafontaine” 


were used at Beauvais for forty years. 
But greater than Oudry was Boucher, 
the painter of “‘ The Italian Fétes,” 
in fourteen hangings, the “ Story of 
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Psyche” in five pieces, the Chinese set, the 
“Loves of the Gods ” in nine hangings, the 
“* Noble Pastoral,” and other subjects. It was 
the Golden Age of Beauvais tapestry. The tapes- 
tries in richness of colour and effect glorify the 
original paintings by Boucher, their lightness is 
remarkable, their brilliancy unparalleled. The 
pastorals with blue draperies and the arabes- 
ques, by J. B. Huet, have something of the 
same quality, but generally the later Beauvais 
work is much inferior. The Revolution caused 
a strike for higher wages at Beauvais and the 
works, closed for a year, re-opened under 
State control. To-day much of the work done 
consists of furniture coverings, and low looms 
have been exclusively employed since the few 
high-warp ones were transferred tothe Gobelins 
in 1827. 

The third Royal Tapestry Manufactory of 
importance was that of Aubusson. With it were 
associated the workshops of Felletin and 
Bellegard—all products were known as tapes- 
tries of Auvergne or of La Marche, and as a 
record of 1507 mentions verdures of Felletin, 
the industry is of great age. In the early part 
of the seventeenth century the figure tapestries 
of Aubusson were of some importance, and in 
1665 the workshops received the title of Royal 
Manufactory, but it was not until after 1732 
that their prosperity became apparent. The 
industry has been fairly continuous, and some 
very fine tapestries, reproducing old models, 
have been executed within recent years. Space 
prevents more than reference to other French 
workshops—those of Rheims, Tours, Troyes, 
Lille, Douai, Cambrai, Nancy, and Amiens. 
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Tempera on canvas 


THE 


ART OF PIETER BREUGHEL 


By EMILE CAMMAERTS 


F a Belgian critic were asked to-day which 

artist he considered to be most character- 

istic of the tendencies of his own people, 

he would doubtless answer, without hesi- 
tation, Pieter Breughel. Rubens and Van 
Dyck are no doubt more popular, but they 
only represent one aspect of the Belgian 
temperament—the overflowing energy and 
colour of the Renaissance. Van Eyck, Van 
der Weyden, and Memling are more spiritually 
inspired, but they translate merely the re- 
ligious aspirations of Flanders and Wallonie in 
the fifteenth century. Breughel occupies an 
intermediate position, both in time and charac- 
ter. He painted and lived through the middle 
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of the sixteenth century, during the worst 
episodes of the revolution against Spain 
and of the religious feuds of the Reformation. 
He expressed both the sensual and the mystic 
tendencies of the Flemish people and 
associated, in his pictures, religious with 
realistic subjects, episodes of the Gospel with 
episodes of Flemish peasant life. 

Why is it, then, that Breughel is so little 
known compared with the great masters of the 
Belgian school which preceded and followed 
him? One of the main reasons is that, while 
his drawings and engravings are numerous, the 
number of his pictures, which were all painted 
during the last ten years of his life, from 1558 
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(Copy from the Original by Pieter Breughel, now in Vienna) 


to 1569, is strictly limited. Most of them 
found their way to the Imperial Museum of 
Vienna, at the time of the Austrian régime in 
the Netherlands, and the others are divided 
among the galleries of Brussels, Antwerp, 
Berlin, Naples, Madrid, the Louvre, and the 
National Gallery. The recent acquisition by 
the latter of the “ Adoration of the Kings,” 
formerly in the Georg Roth Collection in 
Vienna, fills a notable gap in this great col- 
lection, but cannot be considered as an example 
of Breughel’s finest work, which can best be 
studied in Vienna and Belgium. 

Breughel is usually looked upon as a stern 
realist with a strong tendency to satire and 
caricature. He was born in a small village of 
North Brabant, and kept in close contact with 
the life of the country people during his stay 
in Antwerp and later in Brussels. We know, 


from a contemporary writer, Van Mander, that 





the painter and one of his patrons took pleasure 
in attending popular kermesses, disguised as 
peasants. They sometimes made themselves 
welcome at bridal feasts by bringing presents 
and pretending that they belonged to the 
family. “‘ Breughel delighted in studying these 
rustic customs, dinners, dances, and love- 
making, which he excelled in interpreting with 
his brush, either in oil or in tempera, both 
methods being familiar to him.” 

The last remark must not pass unnoticed, 
for the artist’s use of tempera accounts no 
doubt for the loss of certain works and the bad 
state of preservation of some of those (such as 
the “‘ Adoration of the Kings” in Brussels) 
which still exist. 

While many artists of his period were 
patronized by the Spanish governors in the 
Netherlands, Breughel made his own reputa- 
tion as a draftsman .associated with the well- 
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known engraver Jér6me Cock. His satirical 
engravings appealed no doubt to a great 
number of Antwerp citizens, as this city was 
at the time the centre of Reformist agitation, 
but they were scarcely designed to please the 
Spanish or pro-Spanish aristocrats, who could 
only look askance at their boldness both of 
technique and thought. While, following the 
fashion set by Mabuse at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the most successful painters 
of the Netherlands, such as Bernard Van Orley, 
court painter of Margaret of Austria, and 
Frank Floris, “ the Flemish Raphael,” sought 
their inspiration in Italy and worshipped at 
the altar of Raphael and Michaelangelo, 
Breughel was the only great artist of his time 
who remained faithful to his country’s character 
and practically untainted by the artificiality of 
the italianisants. 

He certainly owes a great deal to Jéréme 
Bosch, whose works he studied closely, but it 
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is too often forgotten that Breughel’s vision is 
much wider and that a penetrating observation 
of nature and man dominates in him the 
fantastic imaginings shown in Bosch’s devilries. 
Breughel’s true masters are Memling, Gérard 
David and Quentin Metsys, for the so-called 
Flemish Primitives never lost touch with the 
realities of life. In almost every one of their 
sacred pictures we discover, through an arch- 
way or window, some corner of a Flemish 
landscape, showing the peasants engaged in 
their daily occupations. In the fifteenth 
century these scenes occupied the background ; 
they are brought by Breughel into the fore- 
ground and are intimately associated with 
religious episodes. 

It has been suggested, on this account, that 
Breughel must merely be considered as a 
painter of peasant life and the direct ancestor 
of David Teniers and the genre painters of the 
following century. As a matter of fact, he was 
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the head of a remarkable dynasty, his sons 
Pieter (Breughel d’Enfer) and Jean (Breughel 
de Velours) distinguishing themselves as 
painters of devilries and landscapes. They 
themselves were succeeded by Peter III and 
John II, whose sister Anna married David 
Teniers, so that a link may well be established 
between the two great painters of kermesses 
and peasant life. But there are a good many 
traits in Breughel’s works which might be 
sought in vain in Teniers’ pictures, and the 
most important of these is perhaps the spirit 
in which religious subjects are treated among 
realistic surroundings. 

This aspect of Breughel’s art has often been 
underrated. It has been argued that such 
works as the “‘ Massacre of the Innocents,” the 
“* Numbering at Bethlehem,” or the “ Carrying 
of the Cross,” are foreign to religious inspira- 
tion and merely represent respectively a raid of 
soldiery in a Flemish village, a winter scene in 


a similar village, and a gathering of people to 
witness an execution. There is no doubt that, 
in all these cases, the treatment of the Gospel 
story is most unconventional and must have 
been strongly influenced by scenes which the 
artist had the opportuuity to witness. The 
figures of the Virgin and Joseph, in the 
““ Numbering at Bethlehem,” are quite unob- 
trusive, and our attention naturally wanders 
from them to the hundred details with which 
the picture is filled: the skating, the snow- 
balling, the tapping of a barrel, the killing of a 
pig, and so on. It is also true that the back- 
ground of former Primitive pictures acquires 
here great importance and that the principal 
personages seem to mix with the crowd. But 
this does not seem to be a sufficient reason for 
stating, as some critics have done, that these 
figures could be effaced without altering appre- 
ciably the character of the work. The episode 
is treated with great familiarity, even with 
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humour, but the humour depends on the 
contrast between the spiritual importance of 
the event described and the trivial occupations 
in which the surrounding people are feverishly 
engaged as if utterly ignorant of what is 
happening. The same argument applies to the 
deliberate neglect of local colour and of the 
most elementary notions of geography by an 
artist who had travelled as far as the Messina 
Straits and was certainly not ignorant of the 
climate of Mediterranean countries. The 
miracle of the Nativity was not for Breughel an 
historical event affecting one time, one people, 
and one country, but a mystery shared by all 
Christian peoples, irrespective of time and 
space. 

That Breughel, like most of his brother- 
artists, made a journey to Italy, is revealed by 
the fact that some of his etchings, among them 
** Daedalus and Icarus,” are dated from Rome. 
This journey took place about 1552-53, after 
Breughel had been accepted in the Guild of 
Saint Luke at Antwerp; and as, at the time, 
the artist was still poor and little known, it 
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must have involved many hardships. It may 
seem strange that Breughel should have been 
attracted to Rome, considering that the splen- 
dour of the Italian Renaissance did not affect 
him in the least. We do not find one copy of 
Italian masterpieces among his drawings. The 
influence of his Italian journey seems to be 
confined to his interpretation of landscapes. 
Both in his drawings and in his paintings, 
Breughel seems fond of giving a fanciful frame 
to a realistic landscape and of scattering the 
peaks of the Alps and the cliffs of the Italian coast 
beyond the well-tilled fields of Flanders. We 
must not, however, forget that Breughel was 
scarcely thirty years of age when he crossed the 
Alps, and that his individuality was not yet 
fully developed. No doubt he thought, when 
he left Antwerp, that he would find in Italy, 
like all the best-known artists of his time, an 
invaluable source of inspiration, and could not 
realize that his genius was already far too 
strong and deeply-rooted in his native soil to 
be affected by the greatest masterpieces be- 
longing to another climate and another race. 


LANDSCAPE, WITH THE FALL OF ICARUS 
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As a landscape painter, Breughel cannot be 
called a realist. Besides some pictures such 
as the “‘ Massacre of the Innocents,” the 
“Numbering at Bethlehem,” and the well- 
known “‘ Parable of the Blind ” in the Louvre, 
which faithfully interpret Flemish scenery, we 
find among his works a great number of land- 
scapes in which imagination and observation 
are harmoniously associated. The “ Fall of 
Icarus,” bought by M. de Los in 1913 from 
the Sackville Galiery, affords an excellent 
example of this characteristic as well as of the 
tendency so often shown by Breughel to 
subordinate the subject of his picture to the 
surroundings. Unless it were pointed out to 
us, we should scarcely discover the leg of 
Icarus in the right-hand corner of the painting, 
close to an imperturbable fisherman, while the 
shepherd and the ploughman, in the centre, 
remain utterly unconcerned with the tragic 
event and are looking in the opposite direction. 

Some critics have tried to show that, as the 
artist’s genius developed, he gradually dis- 
carded fanciful features in his landscapes and 
remained more faithful to reality; but a great 
number of Breughel’s most important works 
are undated, and we may discover abrupt 
mountains and precipitous cliffs overhanging 
Flemish and Brabancon scenery in the finest 
paintings usually assigned to his last period, 
such as the “ Hunters in the Snow ” (Vienna), 
and the “Harvest” (Prince Lobkowitz’ 
Gallery). 

It is perhaps a mistake to try to apply our 
modern standards to Breughel, whether we 
deal with his landscapes or his religious or 
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satiric paintings. He may be called to a certain 
extent a realist, because he shows himself a 
keener observer of man and nature than any of 
his contemporaries; but he belongs to a 
transitory period and remains closely attached 
to the tradition of the so-called Primitives. It 
may be impossible to accomplish to-day what 
he so wonderfully succeeded in accomplishing 
four centuries ago, but this is no reason for 
blaming or for praising him for what we are 
pleased to call his successes and his failures. 
We ought perhaps to content ourselves with 
studying his art as the most original expression, 
in the Netherlands, of the spirit of the Belgian 
people in the sixteenth century. His influence 
on Belgian art and letters is everlasting. It is 
evident in the paintings of one of the greatest 
living Belgian artists, Laermans, and in the 
works of several painters of the younger 
generation. It is still more evident in the 
interpretations of the Gospel by modern 
Belgian writers. Maeterlinck and Demolder, 
in French, and Pol de Mont, in Flemish, have 
in turn attempted to translate, in poetry and 
prose, the “‘ Massacre of the Innocents ” and 
the episodes of the Nativity as seen by 
Breughel; whilst Charles de Coster, the 
founder of Belgian literature, seems, in his 
tragi-comic epic of ‘“‘ Ulenspiegel,” to be 
haunted by the master’s satirical and caricatural 
visions. Nothing shows better the extra- 
ordinary vitality of Breughel’s genius and its 
true national value than the tribute paid to this 
popular painter of the sixteenth century by 
almost all the prominent writers of modern 
Belgian literature. 


MUSIC AND THE CHILD 


By WATSON LYLE 


HE child of tender years, skipping 
across the lawn, clapping his hands, 
and crying out gleefully as he at- 
tempts to capture a butterfly dancing 
its erratic dance in the warm haze of a summer 
afternoon, demonstrates most clearly the fun- 
damental relationship of music and the child. 
For to the young child, as to the savage, music 
is before all else an outward and audible ex- 
pression of the rhythmic impulse within him. 
Give a drum to the skipping child and he will 





soon give you more proof of this than you may 
desire ! 

But, better still, without disturbing his 
gambols, open the window quietly, sit down 
at the piano, play a lively tune of simple 
rhythm, and note how the little fellow involun- 
tarily fits his steps into the recurrence of the 
accent, and in time to the music. 

In these days we may be said to have 
reached the transitory stage in education where 
a recognition of the value of music as an 
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indispensable factor in social life meets with 
increasing acceptance, not only from the 
individual of average and higher intelligence, 
but from the Board of Education and several 
Municipal Corporations and Borough Councils. 
The Dalcroze system of Eurhythmics, and even 
the older “ musical drill,” increases the physi- 
cal and mental activity. They likewise help 
towards a development of the sense and appeal 
of music which is largely expressed by means 
of the rhythm and phrasing of a composition. 

To supplement this primary, but important, 
part of musical education, we have lately had 
an increasing number of orchestral concerts 
for junior audiences alone. This is all to the 
good of the art and of the community. It 
makes the ear sensitive to the gradations of 
tone volume, and the distinctive sounds of the 
various instruments, and the manner in which 
they are employed by the composer in in- 
strumental and harmonic combination to secure 
the effect, the tone-colour, that he desires. 
The aural impression conveyed to the brain is 
telegraphed from there by nerves to the various 
parts of the body, evoking an emotional re- 
sponse in the listener, and thus influencing his 
mental, psychical, and, possibly, physical 
growth. As Plato wrote, “ Rhythm and har- 
mony find their way into the inward places of 
the soul.” 

Someone, I think it was Mr. Robert Mayer, 
had this happy idea of concerts for children, 
and, what really counted, put the idea into 
practice at Central Hall, Westminster, almost 
a year ago. Actual novelty was not claimed 
for the scheme. It has been in operation in 
America for years, but the fact remains that 
the beginning made in this way served as an 
incentive towards kindred activities in other 
parts of the country. 

There has recently been a vigorous and 
highly successful inauguration of the scheme 
in Birmingham. Children’s concerts have 
been given in the Town Hall there. The 
building has a seating accommodation for 
2,000 children, yet it has been necessary, 
owing to sheer lack of room, to turn away 
between 500 and 600 of the eager young 
listeners from each of the six concerts com- 
prising the series. Nothing daunted, the con- 
ductor of the City of Birmingham Orchestra 
(which is responsible for the music), Adrian 
Boult, contemplates the arrangement of a 
duplicate series of concerts next year by means 
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of which it will be possible for 4,000 children 
to hear the programme of each concert, and in 
this way to improve their knowledge and 
appreciation of music. 

Birmingham is, of course, a great centre of 
musical activity. The art gets very whole- 
hearted support on all sides from the Corpora- 
tion downwards. One music firm in the City 
organized a series of lectures for school 
teachers in connection with the concerts for 
the children. The Saturday and Sunday 
concerts for adults are also crowded. From 
the latter, which are held in a cinema because 
the Town Hall is neither comfortable nor good 
acoustically, many people had to be turned 
away. I digress here slightly because it seems 
to me that the enthusiasm of the parents (the 
adult audiences consisted chiefly of men) may, 
to an extent, explain the crowds of children. 
It is conceivable that the parents, realizing the 
great part that music can fill in their lives, and 
its power to lift them above the drab environ- 
ment of the factory, wished their children to 
be early brought into touch with the same 
source of comfort—good music. Mr. Boult 
was prominent in London as an enthusiastic 
propagandist of music as a sociological asset 
before he took over his Birmingham appoint- 
ment. 

The Hastings Corporation, with the 
approval of the Board of Education, have 
made arrangements for a series of concerts by 
the Hastings and St. Leonards Municipal 
Orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Basil Cameron, to be given to children in the 
elementary schools as well as to those adults 
who care to attend. The concerts form part 
of the school curriculum, and attendance at a 
concert counts as attendance at school. This, 
in itself, is significant of the change in the 
official attitude towards music. By reason of 
the co-ordination of effort between the 
municipal and educational authorities involved 
in the scheme, it appears worthy of widespread 
development and emulation throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

And why should the scheme be worthy of 
widespread emulation? Because of the de- 
crease in crime and consequent decrease in 
municipal expenditure, as an outcome of the 
escape from sordid conditions of life provided 
by music for many a hard-driven soul. 

But the relationship of music and the child 
cannot reach the greatest possible intimacy, 
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and, therefore, afford the greatest enjoyment 
and benefit to the little traveller along the 
highway of life, while he remains a more or 
less passive party to it. None but the com- 
paratively limited number of human beings, 
children and adult, who really have not the 
least feeling for music, can long remain totally 
passive. 

Music conveys most to the child when he 
actively participates in the making of it, as a 
singer or instrumentalist, either solo or with 
his fellows. Perhaps, to begin with, con- 
certed effort is best, for there is then less 
chance of the young musician gaining an over- 
weening idea of his abilities and developing into 
a little prig and ‘“ wunderkind ” because of 
the praise lavished upon him. A certain 
amount of self-confidence is necessary for both 
the child and adult performer, but the average 
child is not the victim of “ nerves” in the 
sense that the adult is, and appears to be 
totally unembarrassed when confronted by an 
audience. 

The head of an unusually gifted child may 
well be turned, and his artistic growth arrested, 
by an undue amount of adulation in public. 
We know that this does not invariably happen 
—two outstanding instances of quite different 
types exist in the careers of Mozart and Liszt 
—but on physical, as well as on artistic, grounds 
the exploitation of a prodigy—hateful word— 
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is one of the most objectionable relationships 
of music and the child. Against the success 
of Mozart and Liszt, for example, one can 


remember, within one’s own _ experience 
even, many prodigies who disappeared or, 
more rarely, became quite second-rate 
artists. 

The importance of music for the child 
from earliest years lies in its effect upon the 
formation of his character, in its lift towards 
idealism without which life were surely but a 
grey monochrome for him. Music, and with 
it, dancing, or a rhythmic interpretation of the 
music, bring the child intimately into touch 
with one of the greatest forces in the universe 
—trhythm. 

Considerable headway has already been 
made in the direction of participation in con- 
certed instrumental music by the pupils in 
some of the elementary schools in the metro- 
polis. They are enthusiastic and surprisingly 
apt as executants, and when permitted to 
occupy the coveted post of conductor wield 
the baton, in many instances, with a sure and 
compelling beat. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why they should be able to do this, for 
after all, to conduct their fellows in the per- 
formance of a musical composition is only a 
new phase of the rdle of “ teacher” in the 
game of playing at school, beloved of the child- 
heart for many generations past. 


A GOSSIP ABOUT PRINTS 


By MALCOLM 


THE 


F all our artists making prints to-day 
none is more interesting and indi- 
vidual than Elyse Lord, none makes 
more persuasive appeal to the lover 

of harmonious colour. If there were no 
original colour-print movement rallying the 
little groups of artists who work on wood- 
blocks or metal plates, she would still be 
expressing herself in exquisite colour-prints, 
original in design, and of Oriental inspiration, 
prints different in content, in style and in 
method from those of any other artists who are 
producing prints in colour. Before the impulse 
of design called her with line to the copper- 
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COLOUR-PRINTS 


C. SALAMAN 


OF ELYSE LORD 

plate, and then for its fulfilment in colour 
suggested the auxiliary wood-blocks, Miss 
Lord had interpreted her pictorial imaginings 
on the painted panel, with such beautiful and 
original results that some have found their 
way into notable collections, and at least one 
has been officially honoured at the Salon. 
The colour-print, however, has been of late 
her principal medium of expression, for in the 
technical methods which her own experiments 
have persuaded her to employ for its produc- 
tion she finds the most sympathetic means for 
giving utterance to the colour-music of her 
pictorial dreams. With a very delicate and 
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sensitive line her dry-point scratches the 
design upon a copper-plate, then on a series 
of wood-blocks she cuts, in relief, the shapes 
from which the colours are to be printed. 
This, of course, differs from the method of 
the Japanese practice, in which the key-block 
is of wood, but the combination of wood- 
blocks with engraved plates for the purpose 
of colour-printing was used as far back as 
1722 by Elisha Kirkall, etched and engraved 
lines with mezzotint tones giving the designs, 
while the wood yielded the surface tints. 
Later in the century the two painters, Arthur 
Pond and Charles Knapton, produced from 
copper and wood in combination some chiaro- 
scuro prints after old-master drawings, but 
these experiments led to no development in 
the colour-printing industry of the eighteenth 
century. In the first half of the nineteenth 
century George Baxter printed in oils from 
wood-blocks, using copper-plates for the 
designs in line, the line being supplemented 
sometimes with aquatint tones, but Baxter 
prints seldom, if ever, appeal with pictorial 
art of any account, and their market value 
nowadays is accordingly beyond my compre- 
hension. People collect these things as curiosi- 
ties and rarities, hardly for any artistic beauty 
or interest, just as they collect expensively 
many of the eighteenth-century coloured stip- 
ples, notwithstanding their pictorial pretty- 
prettiness and their perfunctory colour-printing. 
But the combination of wood-block and copper- 
plate in the ingenious hands of Elyse Lord is 
very different in manner and result from that 
used for the reproductive prints of Baxter and 
the earlier ones of Kirkall, Pond, and Knapton. 
Originality stamps all the work of Miss Lord 
from the conception of the design in colours 
to the completion of the print, and I wonder 
what they would say at Christie’s and Sotheby’s, 
and to what extravagant sum the bidding 
would reach, if a print as beautiful and original 
in every respect as “ Concert,” reproduced 
here, with all its colour completely printed and 
no compromise of hand-tinting, were to be 
discovered among the old English colour- 
prints. 

For Miss Lord personally there is nothing 
exotic in these Oriental-looking prints of hers, 
with their groups or single figures of Chinese 
or Persian physiognomy, costume, and charac- 
teristic significance, conceived in rhythmical 
designs and colour-harmonies that seem to 
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compose themselves. Exotic they might be 
for other English artists, but not for Elyse 
Lord, since she herself is so permeated with 
the spirit of Chinese culture and Persian 
romance, and with life-long love and study 
she has so thoroughly familiarized her vision 
with the appearance of life in the Far East, 
especially among the Celestials, that any pass- 
ing mood of hers finds its pictorial interpreta- 
tion naturally in imaginative terms of Oriental 
inspiration. This “ Concert” for instance, 
as Miss Lord has told me, was a spontaneous 
conception expressing a mood of tired restful- 
ness, with every nerve relaxed, while music 
was soothing away all sense of strain and 
effort, leaving only a languorous feeling of 
peace. Now let us see how the artist has 
realized this in the print. It was, I think, 
while listening to some music in Rome that 
the conception took form in her mind, the 
delicious languor of the mood suggesting the 
Persian feeling with which the design is 
imbued. In an atmosphere of stifling heat 
those three young musicians, seeking such 
slender shade as can be afforded by the green 
leafiness of that tree, have gathered to beguile 
the hour with music, and, as we look at the 
curiously picturesque instruments and the 
Oriental placidity of the players, we can imagine 
the sweet, plaintive strains with their strange 
intervals. To that lute with the long neck, 
played by the upstanding youth, we may, 
perhaps, give the name tamboura, and surely 
it has played its part with many a love-song 
in the romances of Persia. That harp, too, 
fancy helps us easily to its dulcet tones ; but 
for the sound of that six-voiced trumpet one 
might have to search the far places of imagina- 
tion were it not for Miss Lord’s persuasive 
design and lovely singing colour. What an 
exquisite harmony she has composed with the 
dull purple, yellow-striped, the deep, quiet 
reds, the dull mauves and pinks, and those 
wonderful greens, and the blue! These 
colours, by the way, are all combinations. 
Miss Lord rarely uses a colour straight out 
of the tube, she will mix it with others till 
she gets the exact tone she wants for the har- 
mony in her mind’s eye, but how does she 
get the quality of colour we recognize in her 
prints ? Certainly she does not mix her colours 
with water and rice- or starch-paste, after the 
Japanese manner, and with equal certainty 
her prints bear not the slightest resemblance 




















to those of Baxter, who, as I have said, printed 
in oil-colours from his wood-blocks. Let us, 
then, borrow Turner’s answer to the inquisi- 
tive lady, and say Miss Lord mixes her colours 
‘with brains ”—and leave it at that. 

This interesting artist is always experiment- 
ing to make her technique more flexibly the 
servant of her pictorial imagination and artistic 
invention. Lately, in a print of very beautiful 
significance and effect, called “‘ Prayer,” in 
which three types of Chinamen are on their 
knees at worship, the philosopher, the straining 
earnest one, and the absolute unquestioning 
devotee, all subtly differentiated, Miss Lord 
has enveloped the design with an air of mystery 
by covering the line-plate with tones of aqua- 
tint, which she prints in dull shades of colour, 
while heightening the colour-scheme with 
greens and reds from four wood-blocks. Most 
people already interested in Miss Lord’s work, 
and knowing the delightful series of “‘ King- 
fisher Dancers,” are perhaps familiar with the 
three exquisite prints that Messrs. Lefévre 
issued last autumn: “ Before the Dance,” with 
the Chinese dancer seated on the floor pensively 
contemplating a scarf—‘‘ The scarf that I 
have worn, I can wear it again ; but the thoughts 
that have been torn, they will not mend”; 
“« The Dancer,” the girl in a glorious abandon 
of rhythmic movement and swirling draperies ; 
and ‘‘ The End of the Dance,” where, the 
saltatory emotion exhausted, she has thrown 
herself face downward on to the floor. In 
these the colour-scheme is delicately bright, 
with draperies of golden yellow, smoky blue, 
and orangey red, and a headdress jewelled 
with pale blue, green, and yellow. “ The 
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ws HERE are some,” said Cennini in 
| his famous TREATISE from which we 
shall quote again and again because 
of the light it throws on so many 
aspects of art, “there are some who follow the 
arts from poverty and necessity, also for gain and 
for the love of the art ; but those who pursue 
them from the love of the art and true nobleness 
of mind are to be commended above all others.” 
Yet the Great are driven, at times, by 
poverty and necessity, even more than by love. 





A Gossip about Prints 


Meeting,” a fine vital design, with a sly 
humour in its characterization, and a mellow 
colour-scheme of red and blue in dull shades, 
has yet to win a sure and wide popularity. 
It is not often that one finds humour inherent 
in colour prints of decorative design, but Miss 
Lord’s expressive sense of humour is one of 
her artistic assets, and prints, besides “ The 
Meeting,” in which it is an essential factor are 
“« The Chosen One,” with its quaintly original 
composition; “‘ The Profiteer’s Daughter ” ; 
and “‘ The Joke.” These, of course, are known 
to Miss Lord’s admirers, but it is good to 
learn that she has been working on three 
subjects which she had left in abeyance, but 
are now to be finished and published. These 
are “Lighting Lanterns,” with a delicate 
colour-scheme of yellows and red, “ The 
Wheel,” in its red version, and “‘ Instruction,” 
a subject of Javanese character, which I have 
not yet seen. But I have been privileged to 
see two new prints in the making: “ Kite- 
flying,” and ‘‘ The Phoenix Dance,” and I 
can assure collectors that these promise to be 
worth waiting for. ‘ Kiteflying” shows a 
number of Chinese children on red roofs 
engaged in the sport, and the colour-scheme 
is gay and bright, while blue, in an infinite 
variety of shades, is the dominating colour in 
“The Phoenix Dance.” Miss Lord does all 
her own printing, and since each completed 
print from a copper-plate and a series of blocks 
involves several operations, and the demand 
for her prints is large and constantly increasing, 
Elyse Lord is one of the hardest working, as 
she is one of the most interesting, artists 
of the day. 


OF THE GREAT—II 
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“ The arts are freezing hereabouts,” wrote 
Erasmus at the time of the peasants’ war, in 
reference to Holbein, to Peter Aigidius in 
Antwerp, “‘ and he (Holbein) is on his way to 
England, to scrape together a few angels” ; and 
twelve years later, after his return to England 
in 1532, “you can scarcely believe,” says 
another writer about him, “ how highly he 
praised the condition of affairs existing over 
there” ; and yet another: “ When he visited 
Bale from England for a short time he was 
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desire for “ scraping together a few angels ” 
than to a “‘ love of the art,” which latter would 
have kept him rather to the arts of design. 

Portrait painting was, and possibly still is, 
the most lucrative branch of painting, and as 
such especially tainted with commercialism, 
apparently more so in England than else- 
where ; at least Houbraken, a contemporary of 
Kneller’s, informs us that “ 2t was a common 
rule in England for the master to paint face and 
hands only, dress and accessories being left to 
others.” 

One English, or at least British, artist seems 
to have improved upon this system consider- 
ably. Allan Cunningham, in his life of Allan 
Ramsay, enumerates this artist’s assistants 
together with their qualifications, thus : “ (1) 
Mrs. Black, a lady of less talent than good 
taste ; (2) van Dyke, a Dutchman allied more in 
name than talent with him of the Days of 
Charles I ; (3) Etckhardt, a German, well ac- 
guainted with draperies; (4) Roth, another 
German, who aided in subordinate parts ; and 
(5) David, commonly called Davie Martin, a 
Scotchman, and the favourite chief draughtsman 
and helper. One Vespertes, a foreigner, was 
occasionally employed to paint fruits and flowers. 
Such was the desire to have a portrait by Ramsay, 
that he was fain to employ anybody to aid in 
advancing his pictures.’ But now comes an 
item of information which Cunningham gives 
in all good faith and without a smile : 

“* He invariably, however, painted the head 
with his own hand : at least it was not till his 
pupil Philip Reinagle began to distinguish him- 
self, that he trusted anything of that order to 
the skill of others.” 

Whence it would appear that there must 
be ‘“ Allan Ramsays” painted by Reinagle 
with the assistance of Mrs. Black’s good taste 
and the help of Van Dyke—Eickhardt—Roth 
—Davie Martin—Vesperies and “ anybody ” 
but Ramsay 

On the best authority,” Cunningham was 
informed, “that before he had the luck to 
become a favourite with the King, he was 
perfectly independent as to fortune having in one 
way or another accumulated not less than forty 
thousand pounds,” though he was also said to 
have had “‘ but a cold regard for his profession.” 
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clothed in satin and silks—he who formerly had 
to buy his wine at the tap.” 

There is, I think, but little doubt that we 
owe Holbein the portrait painter more to the 


Ramsay was, according to Northcote, con- 
sidered by Sir Joshua “‘ the most sensible among 
al! the painters.” ‘‘ One way or another! ” 
Business, after all, is business! Even in Sir 
Joshua’s view—who took up portrait painting 
in preference to “‘ History.” 

“* Sir Foshua Reynolds,” says the indignant 
Haydon in his “ Table talk,” “ has stamped the 
nature of his mind for ever by saying that he 
took a course ‘ more suited to the taste of the 
times’ in which he lived. Was this the act of a 
great Genius to bend to the times? He should 
have bent the times to him or dted in the 
attempt.” 

Poor Haydon ! 
ness instinct. 

“ The taste of the times!” One remem- 
bers what Michelangelo thought about “ the 
great and indiscriminating masses who always 
love what they should abhor, and always blame 
that which is worthy of the highest praise. It ts 
therefore no wonder that they should constantly 
err in their judgment of painting—this art which 
reveals itself only to the chosen spirits.” 

* You know the taste of our London beer- 
suckers,” Raeburn exclaimed. ‘“ One black 
bruiser ts worth one thousand bright poets ; the 
African sells in thousands and the Caledonian 
won't move—a dead loss, Sir !” 

The occasion for this outburst was the 
publication of a print of Molyneux the prize- 
fighter, issued at the same time as a “ mezzo- 
tinto”” after Raeburn’s portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott, which caused the latter to “‘ fal! flat.” 

“A dead loss”: without being unduly 
cynical it may be asserted that in general the 
artists’ ire is directed against the profanum 
vulgus not so much because they don’t under- 
stand as because they don’t support them, do 
not patronize them, in short do not “ buy.” At 
all events there are ample data in Vasari which 
prove that the Renaissance patrons did not all 
possess the deep sympathy with artists and the 
keen interest in art which we usually associate 
with the “ Bliithezeit.” They are not all 
Agostino Chigis, or Agnolo Donis, who, as 
Vasari tells us, “ was averse to spending money 
for other things, but for paintings or sculptures, 
in which he greatly delighted, he would willingly 
pay, although he still did so as frugally as was 
possible.” ‘“‘ Frugally”’ or otherwise these 
patrons, nevertheless, did spend their money, 
for which reason Michelangelo advised Fran- 
cisco da Hollanda to remain in Italy or France 


He had not got the busi- 























PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
By Raeburn 
From a Mezzotint by C. Turner. 1810 


rather than return to Portugal. ‘“‘ There are 
people,” said he, ‘‘ like Andrea Doria who does 
not love Art greatly but still has his palace 
decorated by Perino, and Cardinal Farnese ‘ que 
nado sabe que cousa é pintura’ (wrote Francis) 
whe does not know what painting means and yet 
paid him 20 cruzados for his keep and a groom 
and a horse in addition to paying for his work— 
and Pope Paul, although he 1s neither a great 
patron of art nor a great lover of painting pays 
my (assistant) Urbino 10 cruzados merely for 
grinding my colours.” 

The bone of contention between the artist 
and his public, i.e., his potential patrons, is 
money, or rather the difficulty of translating 
esthetic into economic values. 

“What do you mean by valuing?” said 
Michelangelo to Francisco. “ Would you value 
the works we have been discussing or maintain 
that anyone could do this? I rate such work 
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highly as has been done by an excellent man, 
even if he has only spent a short time on it.” 

““ How long did I take to ‘ knock off, I 
think that 1s it—to knock off that ‘ Nocturne, 
said Whistler in answer to the Attorney- 
General’s slightingly framed question. “Well, 
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as well as I can remember about a day. I may 
have still put a few more touches to 1t the next 
day if the painting were not dry. I had better 
say then that I was two days at work on it.” 

Attorney-General: ‘ The labour of two 
days, then, is that for which you ask two hundred 
guineas ?” 

Whistler : ‘‘ No, I ask it for the knowledge 
of a lifetime.” 

It must be borne in mind that the action 
which Whistler brought against Ruskin in 
1878 arose not really because of Ruskin’s 
esthetic criticism—but rather because of the 
linking up of this question with money matters 
—the offending paragraph read : 

“I have seen and heard much of Cockney 
impudence before now, but never expected to 
hear a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas for 
flinging a pot of paint in the public’s face.” 

When the Attorney-General asked: “ Do 
you offer that picture to the public as one of 
particular beauty fairly worth two hundred 
guineas ?” 

Whistler answered : “ J offer it as a work 
that I have conscientiously executed and that I 
think worth the money.” 





PORTRAIT OF MOLINEUX, THE PRIZEFIGHTER 
By Douglas Guest 
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As a matter of fact it would 
now fetch more than ten times 
that price, and if it fetched a 
hundred times more it would 
still be worth the money, just as 
it would retain its esthetic value 
if it only fetched two hundred 
pence. 

I do not know how much 
Mabuse received in 1507 for his 
“ Adoration of the Magi ” (in the 
National Gallery), but though he 
worked ten years or more on it, 
it is certain he did not get 
anything like the 2,000 florins 
which Archduke Albert paid 
for it a hundred years later, 
much less the £42,776 that 
was paid for it after four hundred years! 

In this connection, however, it is interesting 
to note the difference which came over the 
production of paintings in the economic sense : 

“* The masters have now brought it (art) to 
a degree of perfection,” says Vasari in his intro- 
duction to the third part of the “ Lives,” 
“* which renders it possible for him who possesses 
design, invention, and colouring, to produce six 
pictures in one year, whereas formerly those 
earlier masters of an art could produce one picture 
only in six years : to the truth of this I can bear 
indubitable testimony, both from what I have 
seen and from what I have done . . .” 

If, therefore, Whistler rightly claimed to 
be paid at the rate at which he valued his 
“ knowledge of a lifetime plus conscientious 
execution,” he was on more debatable ground 
in his answer to 
the Attorney- 
General’s ques- 
tion: “‘ You don’t 
approve of criti- 
cism ?” 

** I should not 
disapprove in any 
way of technical 
criticism,’ he 
said, “‘ by a man 
whose life ts 
passed in the 
practice of the 
science which he 
criticizes ; but for 
the opinion of a 
man whose life 1s 





VELAZQUEZ 
From the painting in the Uffizi Gallery 
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PORTRAIT OF ALLAN RAMSAY 
By himself 
From a Mezzotint by A. Wivell 





not so passed, I would have so 
little regard as you would if he 
expressed an opinion on law.” 

This sounds plausible and 
reasonable enough until one re- 
members two things: firstly, 
that art is not a science; second- 
ly, that if the artist exhibits his 
pictures and offers them to the 
public they must assuredly have 
a right to criticize. 

As to'the first point; if art 
were a science it would have 
been impossible for Michelangelo 
to have held the opinion that 
“€ Titian would have been a good 
painter, if he had drawn better’’; 
or for El Greco to have said of 
Michelangelo that he was “ a good man but he 
could not paint”; or for Velazquez to have said 
to Salvator Rosa : “ Raphael I must confess, does 
not please me at all.” And when Fragonard 
was preparing to visit Italy Boucher warned 
his pupil: “‘ You are going to see the works of 
Raphael, of Michelangelo, and their imitators. I 
tell you in confidence and as a friend, if you take 
these people seriously you are lost (tu es un 
garcon perdu).” 

“* I remember very well my own disappoint- 
ment when I first visited the Vatican,” said 
Reynolds, “‘ but on confessing my feelings to a 
brother student, of whose ingenuousness I had a 
high opinion, he acknowledged that the works of 
Raffaelle had the same effect on him.” . 
“I even affected to feel their merit, and 
to admire them more than I really did. In 
a short time a 
new taste...” 
and then Sir 
Joshua relates 
his conversion to 
a style of paint- 
ing to which he 
was never able 
to render more 
than lip service. 

So much for 
the science of 
painting. Now 
as to the right 
of a lay person 
to judge art. 

**Do you 
think nobody 





WILLIAM HOGARTH 
From the painting in the National Gallery 














understands painting but a painter?” asked 
Walpole of Hogarth. 

“Oh! So far from it,” Hogarth replied. 
“* There’s Reynolds who certainly has genius : 
why, but other day he offered a 
hundred pounds for a picture that 
I would not hang in my cellar : 
and, indeed, to say the truth, I 
have generally found that persons 
who had studied painting least 
were the best judges of it...I 
think it is owing to the good sense 
of the English that they have not 
painted better.” 

“I give you my honour,” 
says Walpole, in concluding his 
letter to his friend George 
Montague, written in 1761, “ J 
give you my honour that this con- 


body will ask me tf he is not mad.” 

Hogarth’s “‘ madness ” was shared, at least 
to a certain degree, by Reynolds himself, who 
held strong opinions about “ shallow criticks,” 


LETTER FROM 


By BENGT 


HE artistic season of this winter is supposed to 
have been rather dull. This is true, as far as quan- 
tity is concerned. But some remarkable—very 
remarkable—exceptions have been offered us, and 
those exceptions are sure to become more numerous as the 
season advances. Whoever has been living among artists 
or in intellectual sets in Paris will have remarked the in- 
creasing and characteristic symptoms of an approaching 
classicism. The public as well as critics and connoisseurs 
are getting more and more tired of extravaganzas. There 
is a longing for esthetic peace and mental relief that seems 
to be getting stronger every day. And it is a very remark- 
able feature that traces of this movement are not only to 
be found in architecture. Exactly the same thing holds good 
of painting, sculpture, and music. And the order never will 
change in the history of human culture. [Every great 
artistic movement starts from architecture and finishes by 
music ; forms, lines, and colours being ahead of sounds. 
Paris always offers a great quantity of exhibitions. Some 
artists exhibit separately, others prefer forming smaller 
groups. It is quite out of the question to enumerate them 
all, the more so as most of them have not been very interest- 
ing this winter. I am therefore going to mention only two 


exhibitions, the importance of which has been far above 
the average. 

Some time ago the “‘ Galerie Charpentier ” showed us a 
considerable collection of works of the Danish sculptor, 
Viggo Jarl. This artist is very serious and very personal ; 
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PORTRAIT OF HOLBEIN 
By himself 
versation 1s literal ... I hope no- From the Miniature in the Wallace Collection the same prejudices, and may 


which he communicated to the “ Idler” in 
1759; nevertheless he wrote the following 
defence of the lay critic in 1781, as an intro- 
duction to his “ Journey to Flanders and 
Holland ” :— 

“We are apt to forget that 
the Art is not intended solely 
for the pleasure of professors. 
The opinions of others are cer- 
tainly not to be neglected, since 
by their means the received rules 
of art may be corrected; at 
least a species of benefit may 
be obtained which we are not 
likely to derive from the judg- 
ment of painters who, being 
educated in the. same manner, 
are ltkely to judge from the 
same principles, are liable to 


sometimes be governed by the 
influence of an authority which perhaps has no 
foundation in nature.” 
(To be continued.) 


PARIS 
DE TORNE 


his technique is strong and solid. However, it is not the 
technical side of sculpture that chiefly interests him. He 
seems to concentrate on the psychological problem of his 
art. Consequently he has done quite a number of portraits, 
and rather few statues. But he does not seem to analyse 
his models intellectually, so as to show us all the different 
features of their characters. His conception of the mental 
problem does not aim at dazzling us by complexity. On the 
contrary, his portraits seem to be a kind of synthesis that he 
has reached quite intuitively. This is the impression they 
convey to us, at least the best of them, and most of them 
are very good. It is to be pointed out that this way of 
proceeding is very Scandinavian. But it is particularly 
well adapted to his models, who all seem to be Northerners 
judging from their features. 

Scandinavian mentality is much less deliberate than, for 
instance, the French way of thinking or facing a fact. This 
difference is striking even from a merely external point of 
view. Outlines do not play such an important part either 
in the features and views on life of people in Northern 
countries as they do in the South. But Scandinavians are 
not less strong than the Latin races. I should rather feel 
inclined to say the contrary. Only their strength seems to 
be latent, as if they were not aware of it till the decisive hour 
has struck. It is this latent will, this calm and reposeful 
energy, that Monsieur Viggo Jarl has been rendering in his 
portraits. His exhibition showed an interesting sequence 
of nuances, all of them being derivations from the same idea. 
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But will and power being the very central, though secret, 
sources of his artistic conception, his esthetics should be 
virile. A further analysis of his works will prove them to 
be so, for if we want to find the esthetic idea of a sculptor, 
or rather its immediate manifestations, we are to look at his 
statues and not at his portraits. This is too evident to need 
any further explanations. As a matter of fact, all the 
statues exhibited by Monsieur Viggo Jarl were male 
figures. But subjects of that kind have been treated by 
artists whose esthetics were entirely feminine. It suffices 
to mention the Periboetes and the Apollo Sauroctonos, by 
Praxiteles. Monsieur Viggo Jarl’s conception is quite the 
contrary. It rather conveys us a feeling of the fifth century 
B.C., the glorious period of virile esthetics in the history of 
Greek sculpture. There is a certain affinity between it and 
the figures from the Parthenon and other contemporary 
works of Greek plastic art. But sometimes Monsieur 
Viggo Jarl goes back to the preceding generation, his 
works showing rather an archaic character. Some figures 
of his, and above all some heads, bear a certain resemblance 
to the famous group of the Museum at Naples, which has 
been identified as a copy of “‘ Harmodios and Aristogeiton,” 
the much praised group of Kritias and Nesiotes that 
exercised such decisive influence on Greek sculpture. But 
Monsieur Viggo Jarl is quite personal, and the works above 
referred to have been quoted only in order to give him his 
place in history of art. 

From what has been said it follows that Monsieur 
Viggo Jarl is a classic. His exhibition was an interesting 
symptom, and it is to be hoped that the success it met with 
might encourage other artists to take his lead. We have, 
however, lately seen another symptom parallel to the 
example set by the Danish sculptor. 

Monsieur André Sinet, the distinguished and brilliant 
portrait and landscape painter, has arranged an exhibition 
of some works of his and other artists in the salons of 
“‘ Chez East.” Monsieur Sinet, who is himself represented 
by his well-known portrait of Anatole France, some 
studies of the nude, sketches, etc., is the outstanding feature 
of the group. But the exhibition, taken as a whole, rather 
assumes the character of a manifesto or a demonstration. 
It is a protest against futurism and other artificial move- 
ments, aberrations, and deviations in art. _All the artists, 
who are represented in the salons of “ Chez East,” are 
united by one common idea. I am not going to say 
that they want to render Nature as they see it. This 
maxim, however laudable it may appear, sometimes 
converts itself into a great danger, as it induces many artists, 
who have adopted it, to fall into a manner that too much 
approaches photography. But it is Nature, as we see it, 
that is the qualification for all their different idioms. 
Consequently their drawing is strongly felt and always 
correct. As a matter of fact, we discover it at once even if it 
does not play an immediate or palpable part in the structure 
or composition of their works. This conception, however, 
does not exclude a great liberty and many variations, chiefly 
of rhythmic character. I have thus been pointing out the 
two outstanding (features of this group of artists : the correct 
drawing forming the basis of their compositions, and the 
liberty permitting them to find idioms able to express their 
personal temperaments. The importance of these two 
elements cannot be overrated. For what else are they but 
the basis of future classicism ? A classicism that is neither 
stagnant nor retrograde, as it accords its adepts entire 
liberty. A classicism that is perfectly sane and necessary, 
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as it is a reaction against some extreme and pathological 
tendencies of to-day. Then Monsieur Sinet is to be con- 
sidered a pioneer of the classicism of to-morrow, which 
certainly is not a small distinction. 

The theatrical season is always very lively in Paris, but 
most plays of this winter have been rather insignificant, all 
the stress being laid on the acting. The “ Théatre du 
Gymnase,” however, is giving a play by Henry Bernstein, 
called “La Galérie des Glaces.” This work has been 
unanimousiy proclaimed the best thing ever written by the 
clever author. The plot is quite psychological, rather an 
exceptional thing. It treats of a man who is devoid of self- 
reliance. He is in love with a woman, without believing 
her to be in love with him. The two leading parts are being 
played by Madeleine Lély and Charles Boyer. Madeleine 
Lély is a very distinguished artist, a dignified interpreter of 
her part. Charles Boyer created for himself a position in the 
theatrical world of Paris last year, when playing ““ L’ Homme 
Enchainé ” at the “ Théatre Fémina.” His interpretation 
was remarkable, and his success quite justified. But he has 
not yet quite forgotten the style he had adopted for the 
other play. This is quite natural, and I have not been 
referring to it in order to diminish his merit. Besides, he is 
sure to get rid of it later on. 

The “ Théatre Michel ” is producing a play by Jacques 
Natanson, called “ Le Greluchon Délicat.” The plot is 
neither moral nor original, but it is treated in a delicate, 
exquisite, and witty way, showing a technical and psycho- 
logical skill far above the age of the young author. It has 
been carried to a real success by Harry Baur, the distin- 
guished interpreter of the leading part. This excellent 
artist is, I think, the most intellectual Parisian actor of 
to-day, and the part he is now playing is to be considered 
one of his finest creations. The importance of Harry 
Baur’s art resides in its psychology. As a matter of fact, his 
conception of the different characters he is to represent, and 
also his way of acting the various scenes, are both 
founded on a deep psychological experience. It is not an 
abstract analysis that points to him the way, but things he 
has personally gone through, or mental developments which 
he has observed around himself in his life. Consequently 
there is something broadminded and perfectly human 
about his art. 

As for concerts, some great instrumentalists have been 
giving recitals here in Paris this winter; for instance, 
Marcel Ciampi, André Levy, and others. But as a matter 
of fact musical life in Paris is very peculiar. All the 
classical music, including Wagner, is being played quite 
regularly. But as a rule the rest of the programmes is 
composed only of modern French and Russian music. 
Nothing else is being admitted, and the concerts conducted 
by Piero Coppola some time ago were quite exceptional. 
But even then some French and Russian composers played 
an important part. Most of the works of young composers 
that I heard on those occasions conveyed to me the same 
depressing feeling of a hopeless struggle with their material 
that unfortunately seems to be a _ characteristic of 
contemporary music. Exceptions to all the other examples 
offered us by Monsieur Coppola were formed by a 
symphony by Vincent d’Indy, some songs and other 
smaller pieces by Respighi and Malipiero, and three 
orchestral epigrams by Georges Migot. 

One modern work has attracted great attention, and the 
success it has obtained is easy to account for. I am thinking 
of “‘ Le Roi David,” by Honegger. As a matter of fact, it is 











a remarkable work and deserves 
mention. 

Monsieur Honegger is one of the rather few modern 
composers whom one feels inclined to respect. He is 
thorough and sincere, which is certainly not always the 
case nowadays. And he is evidently talented. But un- 
fortunately he seems to have been subjected to influences 
which do not seem to be in conformity with his character. 
All these features appear in his great work. “Le Roi 
David ” is an oratorio, which means that it is a chain of 
smaller scenes, just the finals being somewhat longer. The 
various episodes, of epic, lyric and dramatic character, 
together form a musical epic. Monsieur Honegger’s 
musical—that is to say, thematic and melodic—invention 
is neither striking nor rich. But this is really no fault. For 
one thing the composer is still very young and is sure to 
make remarkable progress, and then the thematic inventions 
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of some of the great masters are by no means brilliant. But 
the mentality as well as the musical temperament of 
Monsieur Honegger is unmistakably classical. It is 
therefore a pity that he should harmonize some exceedingly 
simple and really charming tunes in an extravagant way 
that spoils their character. Some of the great ensembles 
are carried out with a really powerful inspiration, but even 
there one cannot help wondering why the composer did not 
express himself in a simpler way. This impression gets 
stronger in listening to one scene that bears a certain 
resemblance to Handel’s oratorios. It is evident that 
the composer has been hesitating when writing “ Le Roi 
David,” being held back by some contemporary influences, 
which are quite contrary to his temperament. It is to be 
hoped that he will shake them off so as to be able to create 
works which will leave us free to enjoy all the best sides of 
his fine talent. 
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LE PORTRAIT FLORENTIN DE BOTTICELLI A 
BRONZINO, by JEAN ALAZARD. Pp. 280 32 plates. 
Paris : Henri Laurens. 

In the history of Florentine portrait painting from 
Botticelli to Bronzino, M. Alazard has chosen a subject 
which is both of great fascination artistically and of an 
almost intimidating vastness. In every respect, M. Alazard 
has equipped himself excellently for the task selected by 
him : he has a very extensive first-hand knowledge of the 
primary materials of his study, which he has spared no 
pains to follow up in the public and private collections of 
Europe; and he has also mastered with great thoroughness 
the very extensive literature bearing on the questions 
discussed. The results of his inquiries are set forth in a 
very clear and easily-flowing style, and although not a few 
of the chapters are of interest also to the advanced specialist, 
the book as a whole can be recommended to anyone wishing 
to familiarize himself with a most absorbingly interesting 
chapter on the history of Italian painting. The letterpress 
of the volume is admirably supplemented by a series of 
reproductions, several of which are of none too familiar 
examples. 

A few slips and omissions are, of course, inevitable in 
dealing with a subject of this magnitude and complexity. 
Thus, it was not just “‘ a Sicilian painter,” but very defi- 
nitely Antonello da Messina, that the Duke of Milan 
invited to his court in 1476; and in this connection mention 
might have been made of the probable contact between 
Antonello and Petrus Cristus at the Court of Milan in 
1456. And then, why is it that no one ever mentions Paolo 
Zacchia ?—in spite of the fact that his “ Portrait of a 
Musician” in the Louvre surely is one of the most 
fascinating portraits of the Florentine school of the early 
sixteenth century. These are, however, small blemishes ; 
and taken all in all, M. Alazard’s book is one of great 
interest as well as usefulness to students. T. B. 
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LOGUE OF ITALIAN PLAQUETTES. 

net, including postage. 

This well-printed and illustrated catalogue was com- 
piled by the present Keeper and Secretary, Mr. Eric 





Maclagan, when he was Deputy Keeper of the Department. 
Mr. Maclagan concludes his concise historical introduction 
with the ratson-d’étre of the publication : 

“* As there is practically nothing on the subject available 
in English, it seems worth while publishing this catalogue, 
which contains a certain amount of matter not perhaps 
accessible elsewhere. . . . The comprehensive catalogue 
of the Berlin Collection is available for serious students, 
and plaquettes will no doubt for long be classified by 
reference to it and to Molinier.” 

The catalogue is illustrated with seventeen plates, of 
which the “‘ Martelli Mirror,” ascribed to Donatello, hardly 
a plaquette in dimensions, but justified by its “* extraordinary 
beauty,” forms a frontispiece. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM (DEPARTMENT OF 
TEXTILES): BRIEF GUIDE TO THE ORIENTAL 
PAINTED, DYED AND PRINTED TEXTILES. rod. 
net, including postage. Prepared by A. D. Howe. SMITH, 
of the Department. 

This admirably printed little guide deals with the 
textiles that were produced in Persia, Java, China, and 
Japan. It contains an interesting historical, and technical 
introduction. Sixteen well-printed half-tone plates, illus- 
trating twenty specimens. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. 
in German) by Hans Greber 
Charing Cross Road. tos. 6d. 
This publication will be welcomed by all interested in 

this great master whose affinities with our modern con- 

ception of art are now topical. The reproductions, in 
half-tone, are not only in themselves excellent and well 
printed, but their size, 9 in. by 7 in., exceeds that of any 
other publication dealing with this artist’s work. 
The German text gives the necessary historical 
information, together with a chapter on the artist’s style. 
H. F. 


THE HALL MARKS ON GOLD AND SILVER ARTICLES, 
by D.T.W. ix+126pp. London: Dent. tos. 6d. net. 
The low price of this book brings it within the reach 

of many by whom it will be welcomed. It contains an 

abundance of material of value to al! who are interested 
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in plate, and its contents are well arranged. The prescrip- 
tions of various statutes on the marking of gold and silver 
are given, together with the stamps of the Goldsmiths’ 
Companies of London, Chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dublin, and those of the “ guardians of the standard of 
wrought plate ” in Birmingham and Sheffield. From 1887 
onwards there have been special marks for foreign-made 
articles of gold and silver, which are all recorded with 
suitable illustrations. There is also a valuable section on 
the guarantee marks of foreign countries, particulars 
being given with a few unimportant exceptions of the 
various European countries and of Egypt. There are also 
sections on “other assay offices in England,” of which 
five are mentioned as having come to an end at various 
dates between 1701 and 1884; on weights; and an inter- 
esting one on the definition of carat and other words from 
a book, dated 1683, by Sir John Pettus of Suffolk, Knt. 
This last section contains some curious information, and 
“D. T. W.” tells us that Sir John ends his book with a 
prayer that the Almighty may “ be graciously pleased to 
open the hidden treasures of the rich gold sope, also of gold, 
silver, and all metallick veins, for upholding the posterity of 
the poor sons of Adam.” There is not a little interesting 
historical matter scattered up and down the book, of which 
perhaps the most interesting is a copy of the first charter 
to “‘ the wardens and commonalty of the mystery of gold- 
smiths of the City of London,” otherwise the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. The goldsmiths of London had, in 1327, 
petitioned the first Parliament of Edward III to apply a 
remedy to the wrong that was being done by the cutlers, 
who were alleged to “ cover tin with silver so subtilly and 
with such sleight that the same cannot be discerned from 
the tin, and by that means they sell the tin so covered for 
fine silver to the great damage and deceit of us (i.e., the 
King) and our people.” This was recited in the patent 
which, in answer to their petition, authorized the “‘ mystery 
of goldsmiths ” to take measures for the prevention of such 
frauds, a power which they have now exercised by means of 
the assay office at their hall for close upon six hundred years. 


CEZANNE, by TrRIsTAN L. KLINGsor. Translated by J. B. 
Manson, Assistant-Keeper to the Tate Gallery. 63 pp., 
40 plates. London: The Bodley Head. §s. net. 

Paul Cézanne is one of those great artists whose appeal 
is to the few. He was engaged for the whole of his working 
life upon research ; and, as Mr. Percy Turner tells us, “ his 
interest in a painting ended directly it was finished. He 
would leave it in the fields or wherever he chanced to be,” 
so that “ if his wife had not gathered them up the majority 
would have perished,” and the world to that extent have 
been the poorer. But if his chief interest in his art was the 
solution of scientific problems, in one respect he had a 
great regard for beauty for beauty’s sake, and that was in 
the ruthless elimination of superfluous and diluting detail ; 
and, to quote Mr. Turner again, “ this radical change in 
the form of expression makes the works of Cézanne and 
his followers strange to our eyes; we are so accustomed to 
the complicated European art of the last five centuries 
that we are unprepared for simple enunciation.” In this 
system of elimination Cézanne was at one with the Greeks 
of the best period, but, to quote Mr. Turner once more, 
“this unloading the dead weight of unnecessary repre- 
sentation, the accumulation of centuries, is by no means 
easy, though the sincerest men of the present day have 
gone far on the road.” 
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Mr. Klingsor has done much to make the story of 
Cézanne intelligible, but he starts by telling us that his 
aim was to translate objects into beautiful tones of colour 
in perfect harmony; that “ his desire was to be a painter, 
that is to say, a man who expresses himself by means of 
colour and nothing more,” and this, he adds, explains 
both his successes and his weaknesses. This is very 
definite, but does not appear to us to be quite accurate, for 
surely Cézanne’s chief attraction is found in design, not 
in colour. Nor can we follow Mr. Klingsor in his statement 
that it can be understood why some have criticized “ the 
lack of decision in his contours,” for the most cursory 
examination of the works reproduced in Mr. Klingsor’s own 
book will show clearly how very definite Cézanne’s con- 
tours are. Nor, again, can we agree that “in front of a 
Cézanne one should think, above all, of Chardin and 
Veronese ”; the latter certainly does not appear to have 
influenced him, and we should be disposed to say that it 
would be better to look for the influences of Rembrandt 
and Tintoretto, through El Greco, in a general way, and 
for that of Rubens in his latest period, more particularly 
in regard to his nudes. 

Cézanne was a Provencal, a native of Aix. His father 
was a banker whose intention was that his son should join 
him in the business: but the call of art was too strong, 
and in 1863 Paul went to Paris and there came into contact 
with the impressionist group. Before very long, however, 
he returned to Aix and there remained for practically the 
rest of his life. His contact with the impressionists did 
not make an impressionist of him. His general attitude 
towards them was that their formula was too much bound 
up with the science of optics. An impressionist attempts 
to give the general aspect of a scene as it strikes the eye, 
eliminating all local detail and modulation of colour, whilst 
keeping the architectural structure of the whole. There 
was, in short, an inclination to emphasize the scientific 
presentation to the detriment of the emotional. Cézanne, 
on the other hand, maintained that a painter should rather 
try to convey to a responsive person looking at his picture 
the same emotion which had been roused in himself by the 
contemplation of the scene depicted. 

Mr. Klingsor realizes that it is not always easy for one 
who is not a painter always to follow Cézanne’s aims or 
to understand him entirely. He has, however, endeavoured 
to bring within the understanding of all the problems 
which occupied Cézanne. His book is small but by no 
means easy reading—perhaps because it is small; the 
mixing up, too, of purely personal with artistic matters 
does not make it any the easier. The following passage 
will give some idea of his style and of the freedom with 
which Mr. Manson’s translation reads : “ It was in painting 
landscape and still life that Cézanne was most at ease. He 
worked better without onlookers, for then he was not 
obliged to talk, and could concentrate his attention on a 
single purpose. Nor did he like flowers very much, for 
they also changed. He would sometimes substitute paper 
blossoms for natural bouquets. But fruit, fruit dishes, and 
bottles could pose indefinitely. He was an attentive 
interpreter of pears and apples. He arranged them on a 
white serviette, slightly crumpled, or in an earthenware 
fruit dish. The flower pattern of a carpet amused him. 
Here and there he placed a dark bottle or a knife.” 

The reason for this, of course, was that work of this 
kind was more or less in the nature of an exercise; still life 
better than most, or any, other subject furnished a ready 

















means for those studies of design and colour which were 
his dominative passion. To end as we began, Paul 
Cézanne was a great painter, but his work must be caviare 
to the generality. 

The illustrations are well chosen, but the reproduction 
leaves something to be desired: in the case of Cézanne, 
too, for a proper understanding colour is essential. 


A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE, by GerorGE HENRY CHASE, 
Pu.D., and CHANDLER RATHPON Post, PH.D. Illustrated, 
582 pp. New York and London: Harper. 16s. net. 

This is one of the Harper’s Fine Art Series of which the 
general editor is Dr. Chase, John E. Hudson professor of 
archeology in Harvard University. The present volume 
is written in part by the general editor himself and in 
part by his colleague, Dr. Post, professor of Greek and of 
fine arts in the same university. The introduction is a 
joint composition ; the chapters on Egyptian, Mesopota- 
mian, Greek, and Roman sculpture were written by Dr. 
Chase, the part relating to Greek and Roman sculpture 
being an extension of his excellent little book, “ Greek and 
Roman Sculpture in American Collections.” Dr. Post 
brings the story down to the present day, dealing in turn 
with the sculpture of the first millennium A.D., the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, baroque and rococo, neo-classicism, 
modern sculpture, and the sculpture of the Orient. Each 
section is followed by a bibliographical note—in a future 
edition, perhaps, room might be found for the publications 
of the India Society (London). The excellent illustrations 
add considerably to the value of this little book, which 
should have a good sale. 


THE ART OF THE THEATRE, by SARAH BERNHARDT. Trans- 
lated by H. J. STENNING, with a preface by JAMES AGATE. 
224 pp. London: Bles. 7s. 6d. net. 

Towards the end of her life Sarah Bernhardt set down 
a number of notes which from her own experience she 
judged would be of use to the aspirant to the theatrical 
profession. She was actually writing her book at the time 
of her death: then the work was taken in hand by her 
friend, M. Marcel Berger (who has contributed an intro- 
duction), and finished with the assistance of M. Georges 
Ribemont-Dessaignes—between them they collated the 
notes and broke the work up into chapters. 

Sarah Bernhardt regarded the theatre as the most 
difficult of all the arts: “‘a canvas and brush suffice a 
painter; modelling-clay, boasting-tool and chisel are the 
appropriate implements of the sculptor; a sheet of paper 
and pen satisfy the writer; the seven octaves of a piano 
facilitate the inspiration of the composer ; and the apostles 
of these different arts are at liberty to be bandy-legged, 
hump-backed, deformed, and even deaf like Beethoven 
without their works suffering from their defects.” But 
*‘ the neophytes of the theatrical art’ must begin with the 
possession of “‘ a retentive memory, excellent bodily pro- 
portions, and a fine voice ”’ ; and then laboriously add others 
to these natural gifts. Exacting as the claims of the theatre 
are, the gifted authoress regards it as the one intellectual 
profession in which women excel. None of the great 


women painters, she says, has ever equalled the greatest 
of the men; so with music and poetry; whilst no woman 
has ever been really a great sculptor. But on the stage, at 
least on the French stage, women have taken the first place. 
And this she thought in accordance with the fitness of 
things : “‘ The dramatic art would appear to be rather a 
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feminine art: it contains in itself all the artifices which 
belong to the province of woman . . . and what still more 
endows woman with a slight superiority is the fact that she 
is woman, and that her physical qualities generally prevail 
over the physical qualities of man. This is the reason,” 
she adds, “ why our art, which is so fine and so complete 
because it reflects all other arts, remains on a slightly 
inferior plane, because it cannot be practised without 
beauty of form or face.” 

This little book, now that it is published, will doubtless 
be read and studied by every aspirant to the stage. But 
it should have a much wider circle of readers. The human 
note is so striking, and the personality of the writer stands 
out so prominently. She emphasizes her points with 
many a telling anecdote and obiter dictum. She tells us, for 
example, how she made enemies of Irving and Coquelin 
by saying in a private conversation that Coquelin was a 
remarkable actor, but not an artist—Irving, the reverse ; an 
opinion she defended to the last. Again she tells why she 
was devoted to Racine, and disliked Corneille to such an 
extent that she could never act in one of his plays. The 
little book is full of good things ; but as it only costs three 
half-crowns, it would not be fitting to tell them here. 


ROUBILIAC’S WORK AT TRINITY COLLEGE, CAM- 
BRIDGE, by KATHARINE A. ESDAILF. xvi, 42 pp. Cam- 
bridge : The University Press. 7s. 6d net. 

Louis Frangois Roubiliac, a French sculptor, who was 
born at Lyons in 1695, probably settled in England in the 
fourth decade of the eighteenth century ; and Mrs. Esdaile, 
late scholar of Lady Margaret Hall, is now engaged upon 
his biography, of which this little book, with sundry 
articles contributed to the periodical press, may be regarded 
as a foretaste. Mrs. Esdaile now calls attention to the busts 
of certain prominent Trinity men now in the library of their 
college, together with other commemorative work in its 
ante-chapel, and illustrative matter in the British Museum 
and Lambeth Palace. Roubiliac’s work at Trinity consists 
of busts of Newton, Bacon, Coke, the Chief Justice, Barrow, 
Bentley, Sir Robert Cotton, Lords Trevor and Whitworth, 
Francis Willoughby, the naturalist, and John Ray, in the 
library; with a full-length statue of Newton and bust of 
Daniel Lock in the ante-chapel. The only work done from 
life is the bust of Lord Trevor, and that is certainly the 
least satisfactory of the lot: the others were done from 
portraits with the exception of Newton, whose death mask 
(of which a reproduction is given) was available. Only four 
of these works by Roubiliac had been reproduced, but now 
Mrs. Esdaile gives an excellent collotype reproduction of 
each of them. Her scholarly little book will be welcomed 
not only by Trinity men, but by everyone interested in the 
history of sculpture in this country. 


SURVIVALS IN PERSIAN PAINTING, by Sir THoMas 
W. ARNOLD, C.1.E., Litt.D. viii, 23 pp.; 11 plates—frontis- 
piece and another coloured. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
ros. 6d. net. 

The Charlton lecture was founded by Mr.G. F. Charlton, 
of Gosforth, in memory of his brother, William Henry 
Charlton, an artist, some of whose drawings are in the 
British Museum; and the fourth of these lectures was 
delivered in Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 
1922 by Sir Thomas Arnold, the eminent Persian scholar, 
who took for his subject the survivals of Sasanian and 
Manichzan art in Persian painting. That lecture has 
been printed by the Clarendon Press, with eleven plates 
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of great interest. Sir Thomas points out that “ the student 
of the history of art is faced with the following difficult 
problem. From the thirteenth century onward there is an 
almost unbroken series of paintings which, for lack of a 
better designation, have been styled Persian, they are 
obviously of a highly-developed artistic feeling, but to 
what source can the ancestry of this school of painting be 
traced, or whence do certain constantly recurring charac- 
teristics of it derive their origin? Examination of the 
existing materials shows that similar artistic conventions 
occur in the art of an earlier civilization that had perished 
six centuries before, and that in some mysterious manner 
they succeeded in remaining alive, through that long 
period, under alien and often hostile circumstances.” The 
early influences which have survived are various, but, 
putting aside a reference to the Chinese, this lecture is 


MUSIC NEWS 


By PERCY 


Two Orchestral Concerts.—The fact that 
Sir Thomas Beecham replaced Herr Furtwangler at short 
notice as conductor of the London Symphony Orchestra’s 
Concert on February 9 perhaps accounted for a certain 
want of unanimity in the Magic Flute Overture, but should 
not have caused hurried and ragged phrasing. The 
Siegfried Idyll, which followed, was taken too fast, and it 
would have been more enjoyable had not Sir Thomas 
insisted too much on unnecessary detail and dynamic 
contrasts. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “ Antar” is a striking 
example of how very badly all but the best Russian music 
wears. The constant reiteration of the rather common- 
place theme becomes maddening after a time, and neither 
the composer’s resource in the treatment of his subject- 
matter nor his extraordinary skill in instrumentation can 
conceal the essential emptiness of the composition. 

In some accounts of the concert I was surprised to see 
Lalo’s graceful “‘ Symphonie Espagnole ” referred to as 
vulgar. This is the last word which can possibly be 
applied to it. It belongs to the very best class of virtuoso 
violin music, and such music is not necessarily vulgar. 
The Spanish or quasi-Spanish themes are charming, and 
they are treated with infinite ingenuity. It is beautifully 
scored, and reveals throughout the hand of a refined and 
sensitive musician. It needs, however, a Sarasate or an 
Elman to do it justice, and violinists of the calibre of 
M. Zuirogg would be wiser to leave it alone. 

By far the best playing of the evening was in Delius’s 
Symphonic Poem “ Paris,” one of the most beautiful 
impressionistic works I know of, and which really gives 
one the feeling it is intended to convey, that of a great city 
by night. It is one of his earlier works, and has not that 
self-conscious cleverness which spoils so many of his 
more recent compositions. It had evidently been care- 
fully rehearsed, and seemed to suit Sir Thomas Beecham 
better than the rest of the programme. 


The British public is constantly being accused of not 
being musical, but the enthusiasm at the end of the Broad- 
casting Company’s concert at Covent Garden on Feb- 
ruary 12 shows how quick it is to recognize anyone who 
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concerned with but two of them: the Sasanian, from the 
middle of the third century of our era to the middle of the 
seventh, and the earlier Manichean. The connection 
between the Sasanian and Persian painting can, Sir Thomas 
tells us, “ be established by clear and definite evidence, 
but,” he adds, “‘ it is not so easy to indicate in Persian 
pictures survivals of the art of the Manichzans, who had 
a school of painting which has been almost unknown in 
Europe until recent times.” It would be unfair to make 
further quotations. Those interested in the subject—and 
there should be many in these days of a cult of things 
Oriental—must go to Sir Thomas Arnold’s lecture, in which 
they will find his points made with a wealth of admirably 
concealed erudition. This little book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of art, and may also suggest some 
thoughts to the student of religions. 


AND NOTES 


COLSON 


is really first-rate, and there is no doubt whatever that 
Herr Bruno Walter is a conductor of genius and one of the 
greatest we have ever had here. He has an intensely 
sympathetic personality, no affectations, and he never uses 
an unnecessary gesture; every one he does use, however, 
tells. 


The orchestra is potentially excellent, but at present 
the balance of tone leaves something to be desired, and the 
quality of the brass is none too good. It seemed also, 
especially at the beginning of the concert, to lack resonance, 
but this may be due to the fact that Covent Garden is less 
suitable for an orchestral concert than it is for opera. 
These defects will, I am sure, disappear when its members 
have played together for a few months. A course of Herr 
Walter would work wonders ! 


The programme included the Siegfried Idyll, and I 
have never heard the various quotations from the “ Ring ” 
which occur in it more beautifully woven into the texture 
of the piece. Herr Walter never anticipates his climaxes, 
as do so many conductors. He builds them up gradually 
and logically, and when they arrive they seem inevitable, 
and, therefore, make their full effect. An example of this 
was the Venusberg music in the Tannhauser Overture, 
and a more brilliant and exciting performance of Berlioz’s 
“Carnéval Romain” would be impossible to imagine. 
Would that some millionaire would endow the London 
Symphony Orchestra, and engage Herr Walter to conduct 
it: but it is only in the United States that millionaires do 
such intelligent things ! 


Paderewski.—The crowd which filled the Albert 
Hall from floor to ceiling on February 17 came to testify 
its admiration and affection for one who is at the same time 
a great artiste and a great personality. That M. Paderewski 
should give the proceeds of this concert, and also of five 
of his provincial recitals, to Lord Haig’s fund for disabled 
soldiers is an unexampled piece of generosity. It is, how- 
ever, very characteristic of the man, who has always put 
the interests of others before his own. That was a fine thing 
he did during the war, when instead of going to America, 
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where he could have lived comfortably, as did most of 
the great concert artistes, he gave up playing, launched 
into the troubled sea of Polish politics, and devoted himself 
and his fortune entirely to his unhappy country, returning 
quietly to work when the need for his services was no 
longer urgent. I wonder how many of those who were 
present at this concert remember Paderewski’s first 
appearance at the old Prince’s Hall, some thirty-five 
years ago, when he took London by storm? In those 
days his technique was considered very wonderful indeed, 
but a brilliant technique has since become a commonplace, 
and high artistic qualities are now demanded of any 
pianist if he hopes to attract any special attention. These 
qualities Paderewski possesses, and, in addition, the rarest 
gift of all, that of great personal magnetism, a gift which 
cannot be analysed. The world is at the feet of those 
fortunate artistes who have it; those without it, whilst 
often equally gifted technically, go through life struggling 
for recognition. M. Paderewski has always possessed 
great dignity and distinction. There is nothing of the 
elderly prima donna about him, and .he is quite 
incapable of trying to make a cheap effect. His playing of 
the first movement of Beethoven’s unhackneyed Sonata 
in D Minor can seldom have been equalled, and there is 
no one who can do what he does with a Chopin mazurka. 
I think he was pleased with his reception, it must have 
convinced him of our gratitude. 


Elena Gerhardt.—Unfortunately, we have few 
such students of music in England as Miss Gerhardt, nor 
can we boast many such intellects. Her concerts at the 
Queen’s Hall, in February, have been lessons by which I 
hope our singers have profited. On February 24 she sang 
songs by Hugo Wolf, Tschaikowsky, and Wagner. 

To Hugo Wolf, Miss Gerhardt brings a penetration 
that has a touch of greatness ; his songs suit her peculiarly 
well. Though he is not the musician in other respects of 
Tschaikowsky or Wagner, as a song-writer he tells his 


ART NEWS 


LONDON. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

There is always something new and worth seeing at 
the Victoria and Albert. 

A group of paintings, drawings, and prints showing 
views of Waterloo Bridge from its opening in 1817 to the 
present day was placed on exhibition in Room 71. 

The exhibits, mainly from the Museum Collection, 
include two sketches by Constable, and his brilliant oil- 
study based on one of the sketches, for his large picture of 
“The Opening of Waterloo Bridge.” Among other 


exhibits are a water-colour drawing by Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A., and etchings by Sir D. Y. Cameron, Mr. Muir- 
head Bone, and Mr. James McBey, the latter kindly lent 
by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, C.B.E., and Mr. Martin 
Hardie, R.I., R.E. Several drawings and prints showing 
different aspects of the Bridge are also shown, as also 
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and Notes 


In the 
*“* Rat Einer Axten ” and “ Bescheidene Liebe ” the inter- 
pretation gave one the glow one has from all great art. 

In the Wagner group “ Die Ziguennerin ” and “ Auf 
dem Griinen Balkon,” by their contrasts of drama and dry 


story most clearly, most beautifully of the three. 


humour, were unexpected treasures. Unfortunately, Miss 
Gerhardt showed some strain in her higher register. Mr. 
Harold Croxton as an accompanist is always deserving 
of the highest praise. The translations of the songs were 
fearfully and wonderfully made. Is there a competition 
to give them to the worst translator ? 


Sauer.—Had M. Sauer been making his debut at 
the concerts he has been giving at the Wigmore Hall 
recently, surely he would not have received the warm 
reception that he did. 

As an enthusiast said at his last concert : “ Isn’t he a 
wonderful old man ?” That indeed he is; but with all due 
respect to his years it is hardly fair to the other pianists 
to applaud him as a charming old gentleman and ignore his 
pianistic sins. 

His technique is still very fine; his finger work, par- 
ticularly in the “ Arabesque ” and the “ Blue Danube,” 
being extraordinary, while his octave passages in Beet- 
hoven’s “ Turkish March,” given as an encore, deserve 
the enthusiasm they received, but the feeling the whole 
programme gave was that we had an empty soul and little 
more; the soul and the fire are gone. Bach’s “ Italian 
Concerto ” and Beethoven’s Sonata in A Flat left me cold. 

The Chopin was more interesting, for after an unpoetic 
opening of the Fantasie in F Minor, there were some really 
beautiful passages, and one saw Sauer as the great artist 
again also in the “‘ Berceuse,” which was played with great 
delicacy except for the last two chords, which were more 
in the nature of a thunderclap. Why will M. Sauer play 
Himmel’s “ Rondo Favore” on every occasion? I wish 
he wouldn’t; he seems to take it about with him as a child 
who will not be parted from his toy. 


AND NOTES 


four designs made by Thomas Sandby, R.A. (1721-1798), 
the architect, brother of Paul Sandby, for a proposed bridge 
at Somerset House. This project, in keeping with the 
architecture of this building, would have greatly added to 
the beauty of the river scene, though it would probably 
have succumbed to the viciousness of modern wheeled 
traffic like a house of cards. 

A complete room from a house in Long Street, Woiton- 
under-Edge, Gloucestershire, has been added to the series 
of English Rooms, and has now been erected in Gallery 
No. 56. It is well worth a visit. The room, panelled with 
pinewood, painted olive-green, is furnished with its original 
set of paper-hangings painted with flowers, birds, and trees 
in the Chinese style. The overmantel is decorated with 
applied carving of foliage and rococo ornament. A hand- 
some eighteenth-century grate of brass and iron, which 
was in the room before its removal, has also been secured 
and placed in position. The room measures 17 ft. 7 in. 
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by 15 ft. 6in. in interior area, and its height is about 9 ft. 
It is considered to date from about the year 1740. 

An interesting loan of old English Black Jacks, ranging 
in size from huge tankards, or “ Bombards,” with the 
capacity of several gallons, to smal! mugs adorned with 
old silver mounts, from the collection of Mr. H. H. Ed- 
mondson, has been placed on exhibition in the Loan Court. 
Included in this loan are a number of “‘ Leather Bottelis,”’ 
including a rare late Gothic example; a series of engraved 
horn tumblers, and two wooden “ Jack Waggons,” which 
were used for wheeling up and down the long tables of the 
early dining hall. 


The Faculty of Arts 


Will take possession of Grosvenor House—by the courtesy 
of their president, the Viscount Leverhulme, rent free— 
for their “ All Arts Week” from Monday, May 4, to 
Sunday, May 10. The programme for this week includes 
an exhibition of pictures, sculpture, craftwork, and a 
costume ball; composers’ concerts, dance performances, 
performances by the drama group, an _ international 
celebrities’ concert, various addresses, winding up on 
Saturday with the annual conference, at which Lord Lever- 
hulme will preside, and the annual dinner, which, however, 
will again take place at the Hotel Cecil. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 10 Upper John 
Street, Golden Square, W.C.2. 


Gifts. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum have received the 
following gifts :— 
From A. E. Anderson, Esq.—Two drawings by Du 
Maurier. 


From R. C. McCleery, Esq.—Six drawings of Theatrical 
Scenery by R. Caney. 

From Mrs. Penrhyn Milstead—A drawing on panel of 
a Girl’s Head by D. G. Rossetti. 

From Gerald Moira, A.R.W.S.—A water-colour draw- 
ing, ““ The Lapis Pool,” by himself. 


From Henry van den Bergh, Esq., through the 
National Art Collections Fund.—A Tile-picture, a Shipping 
Scene by Cornelis Bourmeester, of Rotterdam, eighteenth 
century. 

From A. Ridout, Esq.—A Delft Plate and other speci- 
mens of Fayence. 

From Francis Buckley, Esq.—A collection of English 
Cut Glass. 

From Lt.-Colonel K. Dingwall, D.S.O., through the 
National Art Collections Fund.—An Ottweiler Porcelain 
Coffee Pot. 

From W. L. Telbin, Esq.—Twelve Designs for Theatrical 
Scenery by William Telbin, senior. 

From Mrs. Harford—Five Designs for Theatrical 
Scenery by William Harford and a Sketch for an Act-drop 
by G. Gordon. 

From C. Emanuel, Esq.—A Life Study by A. Muche. 

From Susan, Countess of Malmesbury—A Steel Treasure 
Chest with Brass Mounts. 

From L. A. Crichton, Esq.—A Pair of Silver-gilt Can- 
dlesticks, elaborately chased, by Paul Storr, London, 
I814-1$. 

Lord Rothermere has given a “ View of the Grand 
Canal, Venice,” to the Leeds City Art Gallery, in com- 
memoration of his former connection with the City as 
owner of the “‘ Leeds Mercury.” 
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PROVINCIAL AND SCOTTISH EXHIBITIONS. 


Bradford is holding an important “ Coming-of-Age 
Exhibition ” to commemorate the twenty-one years “ since 
Bradford, through the munificence of the first Lord 
Masham, came into possession of what is perhaps the most 
beautiful of English provincial art galleries.” The exhibi- 
tion, which commences with Hogarth, includes the Vic- 
torians from Maclise, via the pre-Raphaelites, to Watts 
and Leighton, and ends with “‘ our contemporaries ” from 
the veteran George Clausen to Gerald Brockhurst. 

Other important shows that opened in February and 
March are “ The Academy Exhibition at Manchester,” 
the “‘ Northern Artists,” at Newcastle, the “‘ Spring Ex- 
hibition” at Oldham, the “‘ Yorkshire Exhibition ”’ at 
Leeds, the “ Glasgow Art Club’s ” and the “ Society of 
Painter-Etchers,” at Glasgow, the “ Perthshire Art Asso- 
ciation’s ” at Perth, and “ The Forty-fifth Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Scottish Society of Painters in 
Water-colours”” in Edinburgh. By way of a change a 
provincial society, the Sussex Arts Club, held its exhibition 
at the Goupil Galleries in London. 


MANCHESTER. 


The new acquisitions of paintings and sculpture, made 
in course of last year, have now been placed on exhibition 
in the City Art Gallery. 


NEW YORK. 


Congratulations to Professor A. D. F. Hamlin, of 
Columbia University, and the group of painters, sculptors, 
architects, and artist-craftsmen associated with him. They 
have volunteered to raise a sum of $200,000, with which 
they intend to build one bay in the new Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, which will make New York the 
greatest ‘‘ cathedral town ” in the world; the cathedral is 
to be the third largest in existence. 


WASHINGTON. 


“* The greatest exhibition of a nation’s art ever planned 
in this or any other country ” will be opened next winter 
by the National Academy of Design in celebration of its 
hundredth anniversary. 

TIs. 


The exhibition of flower pieces that opened on Thursday, 
March 12, at the Beaux Art Gallery in Bruton Place, is a 
striking novelty in art exhibiting, being the first show 
devoted entirely to flower subjects and really representa- 
tive of the best modern flower painters. 

Containing important examples by Fantin-Latour, 
Vollon, and Renoir, as well as by the best modern English 
flower painters—G. Clausen, Mark Fisher, James Hill, 
Beatrice Bland, H. Davis Richter, and others—it is 
one of the best opportunities of studying the relative 
merits of the English painters as compared with the great 
French artists who have preceded them by a few years. 


An exhibition of paintings and drawings by the late 
Frank Craig will be held at Mr. W. B. Paterson’s Galleries, 
5 Old Bond Street, from March 23 to April 18. 











A PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH IN 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


By LIONEL CUST, C.V.O. 


HE portrait of Queen Elizabeth re- 

cently acquired by the Trustees of 

the National Portrait Gallery from 

the collection of the Earl of Darnley 
at Cobham Hall is of such importance that it 
calls for special attention. Portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth are, of course, numerous, as may be 
seen from the valuable catalogue published by 
Mr. F. M. O’Donoghue, F.S.A., in 1894. 
During the thirty years which have elapsed 
since the publication of this catalogue the 
study of Tudor portraiture has been pursued 
with some success, and some light has been 
thrown upon a period of artistic production 
much of which still remains unexplored. The 
greater number of authentic portraits of Eliza- 
beth belong to the latter half of her reign, 
during which the art of the portrait-painter 
degenerated in some degree to the craft of the 
picture-maker, in whose factory portraits were 
made in which richness of costume and other ac- 


cessories seem to have been thought of greater 
attraction than the personality of the sitter. 

As princess, Elizabeth is known to posterity 
by the charming portrait at Windsor Castle, 
by the figure in the family group at Hampton 
Court Palace, and by two drawings in a collec- 


tion of portraits, formerly in the Town 
Library at Arras, copied from some painted 
portraits of the time. In the first two portraits 
the princess wears a round French hood over 
her hair, and in the two drawings a flat hood, 
such as was usually worn by her sister, Queen 
Mary. This same flat hood is worn in what 
may be the earliest published portrait of the 
queen after her succession, the engraving by 
Thomas Geminus inserted in the frontispiece 
to his “‘ Compendiosa Totius Anatomie De- 
lineatio,” published in 1559, followed by a 
still more important portrait by the same 
engraver, published a year or two later, of 
which the only impression known is in the 
Fellows’ Library at Eton College. Soon after 
this date the queen altered the dressing of her 
hair, and adopted a fringe of short crisp curls, 
which fashion, by the use of a large assortment 
of wigs, she maintained up to her death. 


R 


Elizabeth took considerable interest in her 
personal appearance, and resented any por- 
trayal, or even description, which was not 
flattering or complimentary. In 1563 she had 
a proclamation drawn up calling public atten- 
tion to the national desire for “ the portrait or 
picture of the Queen’s Majestie,” and to the 
unsatisfactory attempts made by painters, 
engravers, and printers in representing “ her 
Majesties person, favor, or grace,” and “ the 
errors and deformities allredy committed by 
sondry persons in this behalf.” The queen 
also expressed her wish that “ some coning 
person mete therefor shall shortly make a pour- 
traict of her person or visage to be participated 
to others for satisfaction of her loving sub- 
jects,” the object being to produce a standard 
portrait approved by the queen herself for 
general circulation. It is not certain that this 
proclamation was ever issued, but Nicholas 
Hilliard, the miniature-painter, certainly was 
as a “‘conyng paynter”’ permitted access to 
the queen, “ to take the naterall representation 
of her Majestie,” because he describes in his 
treatise on the art of miniature-painting how 
the queen expressed a preference for being 
painted in the open air without any shadows, 
in the Italian fashion, “‘ and therfore chosse her 
place to sit in for that perposse in the open 
ally of a goodly garden where no tree was 
neere, nor anye shadowe at all.” Sir Walter 
Ralegh is the authority for saying that a number 
of early portraits of Elizabeth were “‘ by the 
Queen’s own commandment, knocked in pieces 
and cast into the fire.” This would account for 
the rarity of portraits of Elizabeth before the 
age of forty or a year or two later. 

With this knowledge it is possible to select 
a group of portraits which can safely be attri- 
buted to this period of her reign. In these the 
queen wears a high-necked dress with a small 
close ruff, fitting to the neck, known as a 
chin-ruff. Over her frizzed hair she wears a 
cap with a veil hanging down from the back 
of the head. She wears a tight bodice with 
loose sleeves fitting tight at the wrists with 
lace cuffs. The skirts are full over the hips 
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and bell-shaped. The costume is elegant and 
tasteful, and in no case eccentric as in the case 
of the huge ruffs, farthingales and “ heuk ” 
veils of later days. It is well shown in the por- 
traits of Elizabeth in the woodcuts to Tur- 
bervile’s “‘ Arte of Venerie,” published in 1575. 
Of this taste in costume the portrait from 
Cobham is a striking instance. The queen 
wears a silver-white embroidered dress of rich 
brocade, highly coloured with pink and gold, 
with a pleasing, shimmering effect. In her 
right hand she holds a feather fan of varie- 
gated colours, darkish in tone so as to set off 
the brilliancy of the dress. Conspicuous on 
the dress is a large jewel, consisting of a great 
ruby set in large diamonds, in a setting of gold 
and six enamelled human figures, attached to 
the waist of the bodice by a stiff green strap or 
ribbon. A double row of pearls over the 
shoulders is caught up in a round loop over 
the right breast. 

The costume and accessories attach this 
portrait to others. In the first place the large 
enamelled jewel demands close investigation. 
This is a fine and obviously important example 
of the Holbein period in jewellery, and of the 
Italian art which penetrated with Benvenuto 
Cellini to France and thence to England. The 
same, or a similar, jewel is worn by Elizabeth 
in the two engraved portraits by Thomas 
Geminus, already mentioned, but does not 
seem to occur again. The rope of pearls with 
the curious loop occurs in the well-known 
portrait of Elizabeth, preserved in the Acca- 
demia delle Belle Arti at Sienna, in which the 
queen holds a colander, which accessory con- 
nects this portrait with a somewhat similar 
but less meritorious portrait in Holyrood 
Palace, and another in the collection of Earl 
Beauchamp at Madresfield. The wider and 
radiating ruff in these pictures indicates a 
rather later date than the Cobham portrait. 
An interesting portrait of Elizabeth in a 
crimson dress and chin-ruff, holding a rib- 
bon with a large jewel with a huge diamond 
in it, is at Rockingham Castle. A portrait 
of the queen in a chin-ruff, to the waist, 
holding the jewel of the Garter in her hand, 
formerly at Hampton Court Palace, but now 
at Windsor Castle, is a coarser painting, and 
probably a later copy of a portrait of this earlier 
period. Of this period, however, is the group 
of ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth and the Three Graces ” 
at Hampton Court Palace, painted in 1569 by 
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the painter H. E., formerly identified as Lucas 
D’Heere, but in recent years identified with 
Hans Eworth, or Ewouts, by whom also is the 
important allegorical group of “ Henry VIII 
and his Family,” in the collection of Mr. Dent- 
Brocklehurst at Sudeley Castle. The figures 
of the queen in these two groups connect 
themselves easily with the full-length portrait 
of Frances Sidney, Countess of Sussex, at 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

In the classification of portraits represent- 
ing Queen Elizabeth, the Cobham portrait and 
others resembling it fall into a period from 
about 1568 to 1572, either just before or just 
after the queen attained forty years of age. It 
is among painters of this date that the painter 
of the Cobham portrait must be found. At 
this time there was no painter of English birth 
and training who could have achieved this 
portrait. Holbein, who died in 1543, left no 
pupils or successors, although the portraits 
unfinished by him must have been completed 
by some highly-skilled painter. Such a 
painter might have been Gerlach Flick, or 
Fliccius, a German painter, trained in Paris, 
working on the lines of Antonio Moro. There 
is no resemblance between his work, good as 
it is, and the early portraits of Elizabeth. In 
Edward VI’s reign there flourished one 
Guillim Stretes, who is credited with having 
painted the Earl of Surrey, but of whom 
nothing is really known. He is probably to 
be classed with Flick. In the reign of Queen 
Mary the favourite painter at Court was 
clearly the painter H. E., now identified with 
some certainty as Hans Eworth, Ewott, or 
Ewouts, mentioned as Master Hans, or 
Haence, in various accounts or inventories. 
Hans Eworth continued to paint portraits for 
some twenty years after the accession of 
Elizabeth, but there is no sign of any patronage 
from the queen in his case. His practice lay 
among the nobility and gentry, and the paint- 
ings of his later years show a tired and man- 
nered execution, far below that of the Cobham 
portrait of Elizabeth. One hesitates to ascribe 
this fine work to the hand of Hans Eworth. It 
may prove possible to separate from the 
number of portraits temporarily ascribed to 
him some which may be given to the painter 
of the portrait from Cobham. 

The Alvan persecutions in the Netherlands 
drove some artists of the reformed religion over 
to England in 1568. Among these was Lucas 
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D’Heere of Ghent, who was for long identified 
with the painter H. E., although the signed 
work of the latter in England dates back for 


some years before 
D’Heere’s arrival in 
England. Lucas 
D’Heere belonged to 
the school of Frans 
Floris at Ghent, to 
which Hans Eworth 
also shows much af- 
finity. Lucas D’Heere 
did not remain long 
in England, but he 
and his compatriots 
founded there a school 
of portraiture, which 
bore ample fruit at a 
date subsequent to 
that now under con- 
sideration. 

Nicholas Lyzarde, 
another foreign artist, 
held the post of ser- 
geant painter to both 
Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth, but 
his duties as recorded 
were mainly of a decor- 
ative nature. Mean- 
while a few native 
English artists began 
to be employed. One 
of the earliest was 
Richard Lyne, who 
was specially employed 
by Archbishop Parker, 
whose portrait he 
painted, now at Lam- 
beth Palace. There is 
no resemblance be- 
tween this portrait and 
those of Elizabeth, but 
it should be noted that 
the engraver, Remigius 
Hogenberg, who was 
also employed by 
Archbishop Parker, 


engraved a fine and 
very rare portrait of 
Elizabeth, which is clearly taken from a portrait 
very similar to that from Cobham Hall. 
Nicholas Hilliard was perhaps the first 
English portrait-painter to attain real distinc- 





in the Nattonal Portrait Gallery 


tion, and, as already stated, is known to have 
had personal sittings from the queen herself. 
These were clearly sittings for limnings, or 





Royal Scottish Academy 
PORTRAIT OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


Painter uncertain 


miniature portraits, 
and not for portraits 
on a larger scale, and, 
indeed, the queen 
limited Hilliard to this 
scale of portrait. 
Hilliard was a gold- 
smith and engraver 
before he took to 
limning. The fine 
limning, also in the 
National Portrait 
Gallery, of Elizabeth, 
painted by Hilliard in 
1572, shows -} some 
affinity to the Cobham 
and other portraits of 
the date. There is 
nothing, however, to 
indicate that Nicholas 
Hilliardeverattempted 
paintings on the scale 
of the Cobham por- 
trait, which portrait is 
the work of a painter 
thoroughly skilled and 
accomplished in the 
rendering of portrait- 
ure and of costume 
and other accessories 
in a broad, suave 
manner, relying on 
skilful juxtapositions 
of colours to produce 
a fine pictorial effect. 
It is difficult, there- 
fore, with so limited a 
knowledge of Eliza- 
bethan painters to 
assign the Cobham 
portrait to any par- 
ticular painter. 
During the latter 
part of Elizabeth’s 
reign portrait-painting 
not only became 
fashionable, but de- 


veloped into a regular trade-craft of picture- 


making. 


Two great factories of portraits 


came into existence, one directed by John 
De Crits, or De Critz, from Antwerp, the 
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other by the younger Marcus Gheeraerts, 
from Bruges, known in England as Mark 
Garrard. In these factories a number of highly 
decorative portraits were turned out, many of 
them splendid renderings of costume, but 
somewhat deficient in the interpretation of 
character. Conventional formulas became 
common, especially in whole-length portraits, 
standing upon matting or a Turkey carpet with 
a high table or armchair at the side. 

From the same collection at Cobham Hall 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery has 
acquired a whole-length portrait of Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots, which illustrates the 
more conventional handling of portraiture in 
contrast with the vivacity and brilliance of the 
Cobham portrait of Elizabeth. As this Cobham 
portrait of Mary Stuart is one of three or four 
versions of the same portrait, it may be as- 
sumed that the portraits were all produced in 
the same workshop from one original, perhaps 
that now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
which belonged to King Charles I. The 
version of this portrait at Hardwick House 
is signed by one P. Oudry, and a man 
of that name was in the service of Mary 
Stuart as “ embroiderer,” who may, or may 
not, have been the original painter of this 
portrait. 

English painters now appear. George 
Gower in 1584 had a special patent of privilege 
from the queen for painting or engraving her 
portrait. The few paintings by Gower which 
can be identified are not remarkable for their 
merit, and as the patent granted to Gower was 
“to make or cause to be made,” it is possible 
that he was the proprietor of one of the 
portrait factories alluded to, just as one 
Robert Peake, another English painter, cer- 
tainly was at the close of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Foreigners encountered many difficulties in 
establishing a trade business in London, 
except under some guild, so that Gower and 
Peake may, as native artists, have been the 
accredited representatives of these picture- 
making establishments. The history of painting 
at this date has for a century or more been 
obscured by a strange error due to a mis-reading 
by Horace Walpole of an entry in the diaries 
of George Vertue. About the year 1566 the 
painter Federigo Zuccaro, who with his 
brother, Taddeo Zuccaro, had been employed 
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on some important decorative paintings in the 
Vatican at Rome, incurred the anger of the 
papal officials, and fled from Rome to avoid 
their vengeance. In 1574 Zuccaro came to 
England from the Netherlands, and according 
to tradition had access to Queen Elizabeth at 
Hanworth Palace, where he drew a portrait of 
the queen. This would be quite possible, as 
the queen took an interest in Italian painting. 
Zuccaro was not, however, a portrait-painter 
by profession. George Vertue noted in his 
diary that he had seen two companion drawings 
in red and black chalk representing Queen 
Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester, both 
standing figures at whole-length. The drawing 
of Elizabeth is inscribed “‘ La Regina Elisa- 
beta de Ingelterra, in Londra Magio 1575.” 
Vertue assumed with some reason that these 
drawings might be the work of Federigo 
Zuccaro. Horace Walpole in his “ Anecdotes 
of Painting” converted Vertue’s conjecture 
into a statement of fact that Zuccaro painted 
both Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, and in such a 
manner as to attribute to Zuccaro the general 
mass of portraits not only of Elizabeth, but of 
the whole Elizabethan Court up to and even 
into the time of King James I. Now Zuccaro 
left England in 1578 and returned to his em- 
ployment as a decorative artist in Rome, 
unconscious of the future glories with which 
his name would be associated in England. At 
no period of his life could Federigo Zuccaro 
have produced one of these costume portraits, 
he being a strictly academic artist of the later 
Italian School. The two drawings mentioned 
by Vertue are now in the Print Room at the 
British Museum. In spite of the Italian 
inscription they have greater affinity to the 
portraits of the Gheeraerts workshop than to 
any portraits of the Italian School. It may be 
noted that 1575 was the year in which the Earl 
of Leicester entertained Queen Elizabeth 
at Kenilworth Castle, a spectacle to which 
a foreign artist, such as Federigo Zuccaro, 
may have found his way as a travelling 
sightseer. 

Further research will no doubt clear up 
much of the obscurity in which Elizabethan art 
is still hidden. In the meantime the nation can 
be congratulated on the acquisition of the 
portrait of Elizabeth for London, and that of 
Mary Stuart for Edinburgh. 

















HE study of Goya’s etchings is in- 

tensely interesting, not only from the 

artistic, but also from the psycholo- 

gical and historical standpoints. They 
baffle interpretation, and at the same time they 
bring us very near 
to his strange person- 
ality, and the stirring, 
almost melodramatic 
times in which he 
lived, when old civi- 
lizations and courts 
were decaying, 
Napoleon was over- 
running Europe, and 
the peoples were be- 
coming dimly con- 
scious of their power. 

It was not till 
comparatively late in 
life that Goya took 
up etching. Asa 
young man his violent 
nature and exuberant 
love of adventure had 
several times brought 
him under the sus- 
picion of the Inquisi- 
tion, which had not 
yet died out in Spain. 
He had been com- 
pelled to flee from 
Saragossa to Madrid, 
and again from 
Madrid to Rome, 
working his way as a 
bull-fighter. 

But although he 
seems to have given 
little attention to his studies in Rome, when he 
returned to Madrid in 1774 he had already 
achieved a reputation as an artist, and he was 
soon given gratifying commissions. In the next 


few years he designed tapestries for the royal 
palaces, painted many portraits of the principal 
people at Court, and decorated the church of 
San Antonio de la Florida with frescoes in the 





GOYA’S ETCHINGS 


BY O. ELFRIDA 





AS FAR AS HIS GRANDFATHER 


SAUNDERS 


Baroque style, which Tiepolo and other artists 
had made popular in Spain. 

Some etchings after paintings by Velazquez 
show that already he had mastered the tech- 
nique of the needle; they are careful work, but 
quite unlike the style 
of his later original 
etchings. 

Most of his en- 
ergies seem to have 
been concentrated on 
working his way, by 
fair means or foul, 
to the top of the 
extremely rotten 
edifice of Spanish 
society. He intrigued 
successfully at court, 
made himself indis- 
pensable to the Queen 
as a purveyor of 
scandal, and attached 
himself to the party 
of her favourite 
Manuel Godoy, then 
rising towards the 
zenith of his fame as 
Prince of the Peace. 
So successful were 
his manceuvres that 
by 1799 he had be- 
come principal painter 
to the court, with a 
high salary, as well 
as President of the 
Academy of San Fer- 
nando. But before 
he had thus reached 
the goal of his 
ambition deafness had overtaken him, the 
result of a chill contracted when trying to 
mend the Duchess of Alba’s broken-down 
coach. 

From this time he became more and more a 
soured and embittered man, and his gloomy 
and morbid imagination sought an outlet in 
his etchings, of which the first important 
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series, “‘ The Caprices,” was published in 1797, 
when he was already a man of fifty. The 
first few prints were privately circulated among 
Goya’s friends. Although they were given 
titles that had only a general significance, it 
was perfectly clear that they were satires aimed 
at the life of the court, and it was not difficult 
to make out various personal allusions to the 
very highest people in the land, and to Goya’s 
own benefactors. For instance, there is a 
whole series representing Godoy, the Prince 
of the Peace, as a donkey in various situations. 
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passing the prints round, and eagerly discus- 
sing their possible meaning. Many are ex- 
tremely hard to understand now, when the 
circumstances that called them forth are long 
past. They draw the veil ruthlessly away 
from all the ugly realities hidden under the 
life of courtiers, women, and monks, and 
leave the impression that in the Spain of 
Goya’s time there was not a sincere or uncor- 
rupt, or even a decently respectable person. 
In a number of fantastic prints towards the 
end of the series he creates monsters, witches, 




















SPECTATORS SLAIN BY THE BULL 


In one he is looking complacently at the 
pedigree he has had drawn up for himself, 
containing the pictures of all the asses, big and 
little, who have been his ancestors. Godoy 
actually did have an imaginary pedigree drawn 
up, but then so did Goya himself ! 

The spice of daring in the etchings seems 
to have pleased the court. Indeed, when his 
hits at the Church were threatening to get him 
into difficulties with the Inquisition, Charles IV 
himself protected him. It must have appealed 
to the painter’s sardonic sense of humour to 
see the people at whom his shafts were aimed 
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wizards, and half-animal forms that recall 
those conceived by Hieronymus Bosch in his 
nightmares of hell. 

In their artistic treatment this series of 
etchings is hardly less startling and revolu- 
tionary than in their subject. Goya has a new 
idea of the province of etching, using it in this 
first series more or less as a means of repro- 
ducing wash-drawings which rely for their 
effect on broad and simple masses of light and 
shade effectively grouped. To produce this 
effect he makes use of aquatint, being the first 
Spanish engraver to do so. A print, such as 
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that of the donkey, mentioned above, consists 
really of nothing but four tones of wash, with 
no gradation from one to the other, and the 
use of line is merely incidental. It is more 
the type of art we are accustomed to connect 
nowadays with posters than with etchings, but 
it is striking and effective. There are, how- 
ever, a few of the prints where pure etching is 
relied on principally, and in which, in spite 
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artistic qualities of his work, without lessening 
the powerful effect of the ideas presented. He 
was working on them in Madrid during the 
six years of the Peninsular War, while the 
horrors he depicts were actually being enacted 
all round him. They were never published 
during his lifetime, and only a few prints were 
privately distributed : he seems to have used 
them as a safety-valve for his own feelings of 





*AND ARE WILD BEASTS” 


of the usual ugliness of the subject, a real 
beauty is achieved by masterly arrangement of 
line and mass and by delicate handling: such, 
for instance, is the print called “Pretty 
Mistress,” in which an old and young witch 
are flying over a stretch of moonlit country, 
with a tree and the roof of a house just visible 
below them, and an owl hovering over their 
heads. 

In the next series, “‘ The Disasters of 
War,” Goya has in many ways improved the 





outrage at the barbarism of war. He slurs 
over nothing, but depicts every kind of torture 
and misery that falls both on combatants and 
non-combatants : prisoners are hanged, muti- 
lated, tied to trees, and shot in the back, 
women are fighting to save themselves and 
their children, the dead lie in heaps unburied. 
In the last twenty of the series he reverts to 
his old themes, directing his shafts against 
superstition, quackery, and oppression in 
general. 
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The “‘ Disasters ” rely very much less than 
the “‘ Caprices”” on aquatint for their effect, 
in many it is not used at all, and in others it 
was apparently an afterthought, being only 
added in the later prints. The subjects are, 
perhaps, more horrible than those of the 
**Caprices,” and the idea is always forcibly, often 
brutally, presented, and yet it is a real artistic 
pleasure to turn over the leaves of the “‘ Disas- 
ters ” (all the series of Goya’s etchings can be 
seen in the British Museum Print Room). 
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of Callot’s famous series of ‘‘ The Horrors of 
War ”) which is well adapted to bring out the 
full force of the idea he presents, and to give 
the effect of nerves strung to the uttermost by 
terrible events. It needed an artist of Goya’s 
passionate intensity, who habitually worked at 
fever pitch, to find the artistic form suited to 
such a strong and terrible theme. 

After the war, when Ferdinand VII re- 
turned to Spain, Goya was reinstated in his 
position as court painter. But he never again 























WOMAN CARRIED OFF BY A HORSE 


This is due to the tremendous vigour and life 
of each of the etchings, and the endless variety 
of composition. Goya has no predilection for 
any special form of arrangement, yet he always 
succeeds in using line and mass with true 
artistic feeling and without artificiality. In 
this series also there is more refinement of 
modelling and delicate use of line than in the 
“* Caprices,” and more care is given to anatomy 
and foreshortening. At the same time Goya 
uses a method of etching, with its strong con- 
trasts, intensity of light and shade, and vigor- 
ous drawing (very different from the technique 
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enjoyed the favour and prosperity of his earlier 
years. He lived either in his country house, 
whose walls he covered with a series of frescoes 
of horrible subjects (e.g., Saturn devouring his 
children), or in a garret in Madrid which he 
hired for working at his etchings, giving up 
the large studio which he had occupied as a 
fashionable portrait-painter. 

Two more series of etchings, the “ Tauro- 
maquia”’ and the “ Proverbs,” date from this 
period of his life, but the deaf and soured old 
man drew more and more into himself, and 
worked only for his own satisfaction, for hardly 











any of these later etchings were published until 
after his death. 

The “ Tauromaquia ” illustrates the history 
and practice of bull-fighting. The subjects do 
not lend themselves to so great a variety as the 
“* Disasters,” but they are treated with extreme 
skill and energy. It is in them that we feel the 
influence that Tiepolo’s work had on Goya. 
From the Italian painter, whose work he had 
been taught by his first master, Luzan, to 
admire, he had imbibed a feeling for spacing 
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which was “‘ Dreams ”’), a series of twenty-one 
prints, which was probably the last work that 
Goya undertook before he became too blind 
and his hand too shaky to etch, that the origin- 
ality and beauty of his composition appears 


most clearly. The subjects are in some cases 
apparently satirical, but none of the critics 
have succeeded in explaining their meaning. 
In other cases they are more of the nature of 
** genre ” scenes, and recall the subjects of the 
cartoons he designed for tapestries in his early 








OTHER LAWS FOR THE PEOPLE 


and grouping, and a love of movement and 
life which are shown here in a high degree. 

One of the most interesting and effective 
plates is the one which represents a bull which 
has charged over the barrier, and is goring the 
spectators. The composition is concentrated 
in one half of the picture, with a daring which 
recalls the Japanese, and there is no strong or 
startling treatment of light and shade, but the 
powerful effect is produced merely by the 
silhouetting of the bull and his victim against 
the plain background. 

It is in the “ Proverbs ” (the original title of 





years. The plates have been unfortunately 
considerably tampered with since they left 
Goya’s hands, a publisher having even added 
aquatint to them at his own discretion. 

In the “‘ Woman Carried Off by a Horse ” 
there is a very effective design, full of vigour 
and movement. The weird rocks in the back- 


ground (which a recent writer describes as 
“two gigantic sloths””) might have inspired 
Rackham, and the back of the horse and woman 
form striking curves against the light back- 
ground. One of the hind legs of the horse 
loses itself completely ; 


this is probably 
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Apollo : 


deliberately done to increase the whirlwind 
effect. 


The print entitled “ Other Laws for the 
People ” is one of Goya’s most successful com- 
positions. It represents a group of men offer- 
ing a code of laws and a collar with bells to an 
elephant, whose bulk looms formidably against 
a light space representing a circular pond. A 
critic points out, with justice, that the elephant’s 
ears are quite untrue to Nature: it is inter- 
esting to note that there is a wash-drawing of 
Tiepolo’s in which an elephant has similar 
ears. But whether the elephant’s anatomy is 
perfect or not, he certainly gives an impression 
of tremendous brute strength, a reserve force 
which, if allied with intelligence, might very 
soon make short work of the small group of 
insignificant men in the corner who at present 
control him—an effective symbol of the peoples 
of Europe, who were only just awakening to a 
consciousness of their strength. 


Goya spent the last six years of his life in 
voluntary exile at Bordeaux, among a circle of 
Spanish émigrés. Here he mastered a new 
medium, lithography, and produced a series 
of four scenes of the bull-ring, usually known 
as “ The Bulls of Bordeaux,” which are so 
delicate in workmanship that it is hard to 
believe they could have come from the 
hand of a man of eighty whose eyesight was 
failing. 

After a study of the etchings it is not 
possible to limit the influences which had a 
part in shaping Goya’s style to the three he 
himself mentions, Rembrandt, Velazquez, and 
Nature. Rembrandt certainly counts for some- 
thing in the etchings: the mystery of the 
Dutch master’s work is intensified to horror in 
Goya’s; at the same time we look in vain for 
Rembrandt’s subtlety and fineness of model- 
ling. Tiepolo, as we have seen, counts for 
much, but other painters played their part. 
In the choice of subject and the general con- 
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ception of the etchings we are reminded in- 
evitably of the grotesque painters of the 
Netherlands, chief among them Bosch and 
Brueghel, with whose paintings in the gallery 
of Madrid Goya must have been familiar. 


The picture by Magnasco of the “‘ Maundy- 
Thursday Sermon,” recently shown at Ag- 
new’s, suggests that among the Late Baroque 
artists of Italy, Goya may also have found an 
impetus towards this kind of painting. But 
all these influences from without only served 
to bring to the surface the natural bent of 
his characteristically Spanish temperament to 
gloomy satire, and to suggest a means of ex- 
pression to his own original genius. 


‘* Through France Goya was destined to 
play a great part, in his turn, in shaping the 
artistic movements of succeeding generations. 
Delacroix as a young man studied the etchings 
with great care, making copies of all the eighty 
plates of the “‘ Caprices.””. When Goya towards 
the end of his life visited Paris he met the 
young artist, and other members of the 
Romantic School, which owed so much to his 
example. His influence on Manet’s early work 
was also considerable. With his interest in 
effects of light and slurring of outline, and 
his novel technique in oil-painting, which 
sometimes approached what is now 
known as “ pointillism,” Goya led the way 
to the great movement of the later nineteenth 
century. 


Hailed by the French as a prophet of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity ; looked at with 
horror by the English moralists of the nine- 
teenth century ; Goya has recently come into 
his own again, and been recognized as the con- 
summate artist that he was. That he was an 
artist haunted by evil dreams, and obsessed by 
the ugly side of reality, need not prevent us 
from appreciating his feeling for intense and 
beautiful expression, which is so strikingly 
illustrated in the etchings. 


. 




















ARMS AND ARMOUR 
IN THE COLLECTION 
OF 
S. J. WHAWELL, Esq. 


Part II. 
ARMOUR AND FIREARMS 


By Major C. T. P. BAILEY 


HE armour in this collection, now 

lent for exhibition at the Victoria and 

Albert Museum, includes a fine suit, 

an interesting group of helmets of 
various types, and an embossed chamfron by 
Lucio Picinino, of Milan. 


The suit of armour (Fig. 1), which was 
acquired by its present owner from the Comte 
de Perignon, bears a strong resemblance to 
the work of Sigismund Wolf, of Landshut, and 
may reasonably be attributed to this famous 
armourer. It is richly ornamented throughout 
with etched bands of strapwork and leafy 
scrolls on a dotted ground, a form of decoration 
particularly suited to armour, inasmuch as it 
neither weakens it nor in any way interferes 
with its defensive qualities. The close helmet 
has a door in the right-hand side of the bevor, 
which can be opened for ventilating purposes, 
and the breastplate is pierced with holes for 
the attachment of reinforcing harness for 
jousting. The suit, which is of fine form 
and in an excellent state of preservation, 
dates from about the middle of the sixteenth 
century 


Among the helmets, the earliest (Fig. 2) is 
a rare sallet or barbute of exceedingly beautiful 
outline bearing the armourer’s mark of a 
member of the famous Missaglia family, of 
Milan. Based on classical models, it is a fine 
example of the kind of helmet worn by Italian 
soldiery during the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. 


Rather later in date, and of a very different 
type, is a close helmet (Fig. 3) with large, 
almost spherical skull-piece and curious 


Fig. I. 


SUIT OF ARMOUR. German. 








Middle of sixteenth century 
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Fig. 4 
CLOSE HELMET 
German (Nuremberg 

Early sixteenth century 


Fig. § 
CLOSE HELMET 


German (Nuremberg 


Middle of sixteenth century 











Fig. 2 
SALLET 
Italian (Milanese 
Second half of fifteenth century 








Fig. 7 
MORION 


German (Nuremberg 








End of sixteenth century 











Fig. 3 
CLOSE HELMET 
German 
Early sixteenth century 


Fig. 6 
CLOSE HELMET 
German (Nuremberg 
About 1560 
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the letter W, an armourer’s mark, which 
appears to have been used by Wilhelm von 
Worms, the younger, of Nuremberg. It is of 
fine, bold outline, and is furnished with a vizor 
of the “ bellows ” type, fairly common in a 
more exaggerated form on the fluted Maxi- 
milian helmets, but comparatively rare in the 
case of these plain examples. The vizor. and 
chin-piece are both held in position by spring- 
catches. 

We now come to a more complicated and 
later type of helmet (Fig. 5), in which the place 
of the large vizor has been taken by two 
separate pieces, the bevor and small vizor. 
It is etched with bands of leafy scrolls and 
tendrils, and bears the stamp of the town of 
Nuremberg, also the mark of Conrad Lochner, 





Fig. 8 
CHAMFRON 


In the later manner of Lucio Picinino. Italian (Milanese) 
About 1580 


“* puffed ” vizor—German work of the early 
sixteenth century. The vizor, of which the 
shape is obviously suggested by the puffed 
and slashed costume of the period, has long, 
narrow ocularia or eye-slits, and is pierced 
with ventilation holes above and below the 
puff. It will be noticed that the projecting 
part of this vizor, which is pierced with vertical 
slits, leaves ample space for the nose and 
mouth, and helps to form what may be con- 
sidered from the practical point of view a 
thoroughly satisfactory piece of armour. The 
pairs of small holes in the skull-piece are 
intended to allow for the passage of aiglets or 
tags to hold the lining coif of the helmet in 
place. Fig. 8A 
An equally interesting example of the same MODERN FORGERY 

period and nationality (Fig. 4) is stamped with Copied from Chamfron (Fig. 8) 

















Apollo: 


a well-known armourer of that city. This 
interesting helmet, which was formerly in the 
Hillingford collection, belongs to the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 

Another close helmet of slightly later date 
(Fig. 6) is illustrated on account of its fine 
shape and beauty of decoration. Like the 
last example (Fig. 5), it is stamped on the bevor 
with the Nuremberg city mark, but unfor- 
tunately there is no armourer’s mark. The 
ornament consists of the usual etched bands 
of strapwork, with remains of gilding and black 
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of the Holy Roman Empire; also with figures 
of Marcus Curtius and Mucius Scevola. 
Not the least remarkable fact about this type 
of helmet is that it is raised entirely out of 
one piece of metal, a fine example of the 
pitch of skill to which the armourer’s craft 
had attained towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

The embossed chamfron (Fig. 8), a beau- 
tiful piece of work in the second or later 
manner of Lucio Picinino of Milan, is a fine 
example of Italian parade horse-armour of 





Fig. 9 
ARQUEBUS. German. 


Fig. 10 (top left 
PISTOL. 


German. Late fifteenth century 


lac, whilst on either side of the skull-piece is a 
spirited figure of a mounted warrior in classical 
costume. The bevor is pierced with large 
key-hole slits on the right-hand side, and 
on the left or more vulnerable side with 
small air-holes surrounding etched and gilt 
rosettes. 

The combed morion (Fig. 7), which also 
bears the Nuremberg town mark, is of interest 
as having been worn by the guard of Christian 
II, Elector of Saxony (1591-1611). It is 
etched and gilt on a black ground with the 
arms of Saxony, andjthe Arch Marshalship 
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Dated 1583 
Fig. 11 (top right) 


PISTOL. Probably French. Late sixteenth century 


about the year 1580. The russeted surface is 
richly damascened with gold, and the flesh of 
the figures is silvered; on the upper part is an 
interesting representation of a combat between 
two mounted warriors, a Christian and a 
Saracen; below, in a cartouche, is a figure of 
Apollo. Illustrated by the side of this cham- 
fron is an inferior copy from another collection 
(Fig. 8A), probably made from a drawing or 
photograph about forty years ago, a class of 
forgery very common owing to the large sums 
paid by collectors for highly-decorated parade 
armour. It will be noticed that in the copy 











the fine damascening has been omitted, nine- 
teenth-century features have been added, and 
the whole character of the original chamfron 
has been entirely lost. 

Perhaps the most important piece (Fig. 9) 
in the small group of firearms is a superb 
example of a class of highly-decorated arque- 
buses, made for members of princely families 
in Germany, and designed for the chase rather 
than the battlefield. This fine gun, which was 
formerly in the Lord Francis Hope collection, 
bears the date 1583, and was originally made 
for Francis II, Duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, 
whose coat-of-arms is engraved upon the butt. 
The whole of the long wooden stock is inlaid 
with figure subjects and hunting scenes in 
engraved staghorn, partly tinted green to re- 
present trees and grass; on the front are de- 
picted hounds chasing a stag and a hare, Leda 
with the Swan, and Lot with his daughters; 
the butt-trap is engraved with a figure of 
Hope. The combined wheel- and match-lock 
is damascened in gold and silver with the eagle 
of the Holy Roman Empire, the barrel with 
figures amid scrollwork. Another historical 
weapon (Fig. 10), a German wheel-lock pistol 
of the late sixteenth century, is illustrated on 
account of the splendid quality of its decora- 
tion and the fine chiselling on the lock and 
barrel. The wooden stock, which is of the 
so-called ball-pommel variety, is richly inlaid 
with birds, squirrels, and boars’ heads amid 
interlacing scrolls in engraved staghorn. The 
lock, like that of the arquebus (Fig. 9), bears 
the eagle of the Holy Roman Empire; the 
barrel is chiselled at the breech end with the 
arms of the Dukes of Saxe-Coburg (or Saxe- 
Weimar), and, nearer the muzzle, with those 
of the Dukes of Wiirtemberg. 

From a purely esthetic point of view the 
most pleasing firearm in Mr. Whawell’s col- 
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lection is, perhaps, a long pistol (Fig. 11) 
which owes its charm as much to elegance of 
form as to the beauty of its decoration. The 
long, gilt barrel which tapers towards the 
muzzle is partly fluted and partly engraved 
with bands of guilloche ornament; the lock is 
blued, with gilt borders, and the finely shaped 
stock is inlaid with engraved staghorn. This 
pistol, which belongs to a type used by horse- 
men during the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, is probably the work of a 
French craftsman. 

Until the end of the sixteenth century a 
great number of the finest firearms, if we may 
judge by existing specimens, would appear to 
have been made in Southern Germany, many 
of them bearing the Nuremberg or Augsburg 
mark. 

During the seventeenth century, however, 
the best work of this kind was undoubtedly 
produced for the most part in Italy, notably 
at Brescia, the home of the famous Cominazzo 
family of gunsmiths. Some idea may be 
formed of the high esteem in which the work 
of this town was held from the following 
extract taken from Evelyn’s diary of the year 
1646: ‘“‘ We came this evening to Brescia, 
which next morning we traverst according to 
our custom in search of antiquities and new 
sights. Here I purchased of old Lazarino 
Cominazzo my fine carabine, which cost me 
9 pistoles, this city being famous for these 
firearmes, and that workman with Jo. Bap. 
Franco, the best esteem’d.” 

At the same time there must have been a 
certain amount of German influence in the 
Brescian work of this period. For Evelyn 
continues : “‘ This city consists most in artists, 
every shop abounding in gunns, swords, 
armorers, &c. Most of the workmen come out 
of Germanie.” 








ITALIAN MAIOLICA IN THE COLLECTION OF 
HARRIS—I 


THE RIGHT HON. F. LEVERTON 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


OOD Ita- 
lian maio- 
lica, of any 


period, has now 
for many years 
been getting in- 
creasingly  diffi- 
cult to find. All 
the more remark- 
able is, in conse- 
quence, the 
achievement of 
Mr. F. Leverton 
Harris in bringing 
together a_ col- 
lection which 
illustrates with 
singular com- 
pleteness the 
whole of the 
development of 
Italian miaiolica, 
and in which a 
very high stand- 
ard of artistic excellence is maintained all 
through. And a peculiar feature of this 
collection, which adds enormously to its 
interest, is the fact that alongside of the 
intact or complete specimens in it, Mr. Harris 
has also gathered an extensive series of frag- 
ments known to have been discovered during 
excavations or otherwise in cities which 
once were important centres of the Italian 
potters’ art. The parallels which these frag- 
ments, with their undisputed provenance, 
afford to the complete pieces are often ex- 
ceedingly striking and illuminating. Through 
the kindness of the owner, I am to-day enabled 
to bring before the readers of APOLLO a number 
of illustrations of some of the choicest pieces 
in Mr. Harris’s collection, nearly all of which 
have never been photographed before. 

First, in order of time, we may notice three 
remarkable specimens of the type of pottery 
which, from the ancient city in which a large 
number of such pieces have been found, is 
usually referred to as Orvieto ware. Two of 
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JAR, TUSCAN, FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


these _ illustrate 
a type of jug 
(boccale) which is 
very plentifully 
represented 
among the sur- 
viving examples 
of this class of 
pottery : they are 
decorated in dark 
manganese purple 
—for the outlines 
—and copper 
green, and each 
display very 
boldly and effec- 
tively drawn 
figures of large 
birds. The third 
example is a jug 
of a different 
type, with a very 
long and narrow 
cylindrical neck, 
and decorated mainly in dark purple, with 
a few touches of green on the neck and 
the handle. Pieces of this type are extra- 
ordinarily rare; there is a somewhat similar 
example in the Horne collection at Flor- 
ence,“ and there is another one of kindred 
character reproduced in Signor Imbert’s book 
on Orvieto maiolicat; but in neither case is 
the parallel quite a close one, and notably the 
length and narrowness of the neck in Mr. 
Harris’s jug is much greater than in the other 
two. From the point of view of art history, the 
very great interest of the present piece lies 
in the extraordinarily strong evidence of an 
influence from Persian pottery which it supplies. 

From these somewhat primitive, if strong 
and simple productions of the fourteenth or 
early fifteenth century, we may next turn to 
some very remarkable examples of Tuscan 
maiolica of somewhat later date. Among them, 





* Reproduced in Catalogo illustrato della Fondazione Horne, 
Florence, 1921, No. 224. 


+ A. Imbert, Ceramiche Orvietane, Rome, 1909, pl. xiii. 
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DRUG JAR 


scan. Fifteenth century 

















TILE (A GONZAGA EMBLEM 
Probably Pesaro, 1495 


the piece which first attracts attention is the 
superb drug jar, decorated with a pattern of 
tendrils in relief, enclosing a half-length figure 
of a man, while the painted decoration is 
carried out in purple (contours and cross- 
hatching of the ground) and green. In the 
ceramic collection of the Louvre there is a 
companion jar to this one, almost identical, 
except for the painted decoration.* Closely 
akin to the present one is also a big jar in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (No. 671-1884), 
of which the top has unfortunately been 
broken. A coat-of-arms surmounted by a 
head occupies in this example the place of the 
balf-iength of the man in the two other jars. 
The tendency has been to assign the very 
rare existing specimens of this type to 
Florence; Mr. Harris, however, has pointed 
out to me the very close resemblance existing 
between the painted decoration in green here 
exemplified and that of certain fragments of 
early maiolica in his collection known to have 
been found in Siena. 

With the piece now discussed we may 


* Reproduced in W. Bode, Anfange der Majolikakunst in 
Toskana, Berlin, 1912, p. II. 
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associate the very interesting jar, the 
painted decoration of which is also 
green and purple, the latter colour 
being again used for the outlines, 
as in the Orvieto ware. On each side 
of the spout is a figure of a stag 
in relief, painted purple, and the 
treatment of the spout itself is note- 
worthy; it is made to appear as the 
mouth of a buffalo, the horns of 
which are indicated in relief. 
Opinions must naturally differ as 
to what type of Italian maiolica is 
esthetically the most satisfying, but 
there is little doubt but that one 
group which would be sure to obtain 
the preferences of a great many art- 
lovers is that formed by the Tuscan 
impasto blue family, probably the 
work of both Sienese and Florentine 
potters. From a vegetal motive of 
ornamentation, these pieces are now 
generally referred to as being of 
the “ oak-leaf” type, an expression 
first coined by Dr. Bode. This 
technical term is now not likely to 
be superseded, though, as Capt. 
Langton Douglas tells me, Signor 
Alessandro Lisini, the learned archivist of 
Siena, has discovered in contemporary 
records the term “ foglio di felce,” that is 
“* fern-leaf.” By Dr. Bode, the number 


F. Leverton 





PLATE 
Faenza-Venice, 1495 
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of existing pieces of this family was, in 1899, 
estimated at about fifty, a figure which since 
then has been considerably increased, though 
to this day the “ oak-leaf” jars remain the 
most eagerly sought-after type of early Italian 
maiolica. The incomparable decorative quali- 
ties of this family at its best can well be appre- 
ciated from the piece in Mr. Harris’s collection, 
here reproduced in colour, and important also 
in size (height I21in.). It is a jar with plain 
neck and moulded strap handles on the 
shoulders, 
decorated on 
either side in 
deep blue and 
manganese pur- 
ple, witha female 
head and bust 
with high scal- 
loped collar sur- 
rounded by flag- 
leaves and “oak” 
foliage. This jar 
was originally 
bought by the 
founder of the 
collection at 
Britwell Court, 
Burnham, 
Bucks; it was, 
however, un- 
known to Mr. 
Henry Wallis 
when compiling 
his charming 
and useful little 
volume, “ Oak- 
leaf Jars” (1903). 

Another 
important 
fifteenth-century 
piece in Mr. 
Harris’s collection takes us outside Tuscany. 
This is the fine albarello, said to come 
from the Bentivoglio pharmacy at Bologna, 
a characteristic work of the school of 
Faenza. It is decorated by a series of four 
bust portraits in contemporary costume, 
painted in blue monochrorae, and surrounded 
by motives of ornament, in blue, manganese, 
and terra di Siena, and consisting of scrolls 
and peacock feathers. The busts are remark- 
ably well drawn, and the effect of the whole 
distinguished for sober richness. It is assumed 
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PLATE 
Gubbio, circa 1500 


that the portrait reproduced in our photograph 
of the albarello is that of Giovanni II, Benti- 
voglio of Bologna, who was born in 1443, and 
that the three heads of children not visible in 
the photograph are his sons Annibale (b. 1469) 
and Antongalsazzo (b. 1472), and his daughter 
Camilla. Which of Giovanni’s children—Litta 
mentions over thirty of them—are here 
portrayed must, however, remain a matter of 
conjecture; in any case, we need feel no 
hesitation in assigning this jar to the time 
about 1475-80. 
It is always 
interesting 
when a piece of 
maiolica can be 
associated with 
a definite build- 
ing or a definite 
person. The 
delightful tile 
painted with 
a muzzled grey- 
hound—so fine 
and telling in 
design, with its 
ingenious use 
of the coils of 
the leash—offers 
a case in point, 
for it is one 
of the tiles, 
displaying 
imprese and 
mottoes of the 
Marquesses_ of 
Mantua, which | 
at one time 
decorated the 
floor of the 
* Grotta,” or 
Retreat of 
Isabella d’Este at Mantua. A _ number 
of these tiles exist in various museums; 
seventeen are in the Musée Jacquemart- 
André in Paris (No. 917),* while six be- 
long to the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Especially when comparing it with the same 
subject in the Victoria and Albert Museum, it 
strikes one how exceptionally well preserved 
Mr. Harris’s tile is. The place of origin of 
these tiles is most probably Pesaro, and there 





* For a reproduction of a set of these, see Charles Ytiatte, in 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, ser. iii, vol. xiii (1895), p. 391. 














exist some letters of 1495 referring to the 
manufacture of a number of tiles for the 
Marquess of Mantua at Pesaro.* Very likely 
these were the very tiles destined for the floor 
of Isabella d’Este’s grotta, and now dispersed 
between a number of collections—public and 
private—in many lands. 

Even more interesting from its historical 
associations is the fine plate recording an 
incident in the history of Venice in 1495. 
This plate is no stranger to ceramic literature, 
Mr. Harris 
himself having 
first strung to- 
gether the long 
series of his- 
torical facts 
connected with 
it, and Signor 
Gaetano Ballar- 
dini having later 
written at length 
on the Piatto 
Leverton. What 
we see in the 
plate is Agostino 
Barbarigo, 
Doge of Venice, 
surrounded by 
his counsellors, 
pointing to a 
ship laden with 
money bags and 
to an inscription 
“*fati, fati, fati 
et non paroli”’ 


(deeds, deeds, 
deeds, not 
words). This 


relates to the 
fact that in 1495 
the King of 
Naples, hard pressed by Charles VIII of 
France, appealed to Venice for assistance 
** con fati et non con paroli!”’ A Holy League 
against the French was, in consequence, formed 
in Venice, on the initiative of Agostino 
Barbarigo; and when on Palm Sunday, 
April 12, 1495, tables were opened in the 
Piazza di San Marco for the distribution of 
money to the Venetian sailors bound for 
Naples, Marino Sanuto notes this in his diary 


* H. Wallis, The Maiolica Pavement Tiles of the Fifteenth 
Century, London, 1902, p. xxv, sq. 
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Uncertain origin, circa 1500 


as evidence of “‘ deeds, not words.” There 
is probably no other maiolica plate in existence 
which possesses an historical background of 
such complexity and interest; and artistically, 
too, it is a very remarkable performance, of 
extraordinary depth and brilliance of colour, the 
yellow dresses of the figures and the profound 
blue of the background being the dominant 
notes of the scheme. As for its place of origin, 
Mr. Harris and Signor Ballardini give very 
cogent reasons for thinking that it is Venice, 
though the pot- 
ter is probably 
a Faentine. 

Another 
piece of excep- 
‘tional quality is 
the lustred 
Gubbio dish, 
containing a 
bust of a woman 
with auburn 
hair and a tur- 
ban; a scroll 
arranged round 
her is inscribed 
‘““Madalena 
Bliella].’’ I 
know of no ex- 
ample among 
the many kin- 
dred ones which 
rivals the 
present one for 
excellence of. 
drawing ; the 
absence of fin- 
icking detail is 
also a very satis- 
factory feature 
which helps the 
decorative effect 
of the whole. The fair Magdalen wears a 
chemise of a very peculiar pineapple yellow; 
the terra di Siena of her bodice, just seen, 
echoes the notes of her hair and the ornamenta- 
tion of her turban ; the background is a very 
rich blue strewn with stars. Add to this the 
beautiful lustre, and it will be recognized even 
from a bare description that the effect of the 
whole is something superb. 

We may close on a note of enigma—that 
of the very attractive dish, which shows in the 
centre a representation, in green monochrome, 
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of Adam and Eve naming the animals, while 
the border is very delicately painted bianco 
sopra bianco, and, in addition, charged with 
motives of ornamental design of more positive 
colour. The effect of the whole is very charm- 
ing and very individual; there is nothing quite 
like it in any known school, though a certain 
affinity with the school of Faenza is, perhaps, 


Italian Maiolica in the Collection of the Rt. Hon. F. Leverton Harris 


present. At the back is a mark, “N,” the 
significance of which must remain a matter of 
conjecture. 

In another article, I hope to treat 
of some further remarkable pieces in Mr. 
Harris’s_ collection, including some later 
lustred ware and some very important 
Urbino plates. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND 
DECORATION V 


By MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON, F.S.A. 


UCH of the Dutchman’s orderly 

and somewhat methodical tempera- 

ment is reflected in the domestic 

architecture of Holland. Essen- 
tially a homely race, the Dutch have ever been 
given to a quiet uneventful existence, content 
with the simpler pleasures of life and little 
prone to extravagance or display in their 
manner of living. 

Consequently the best expression of their 
art is found in the small unpretentious houses 
that cluster at the base of a lofty church, or fill 
the market squares of their ancient cities. If 
lacking in high qualities in the monumental 
sense of architecture, the art of Holland is 
essentially the expression of these national 
characteristics and bound up intimately with 
the everyday home-life of the people. 

The artist of many ages has found inspira- 
tion in this low-lying land of waterways and 
windmills, which are as inherent to the country 
as her houses with their high-pitched roofs and 
stepped gables, the varying hues of brick, and 
the bright colour of painted woodwork, which 
all contribute to the picturesque aspect of 
Holland. But her real charm, I feel, lies in the 
lesser domestic features which, more than 
anything else, are typical of the Dutch. 

The small ingeniously contrived bridges, 
which span dykes and connect homesteads with 
highways ; curiously designed well-heads with 
lead and ironwork artistically wrought in 


pleasing shapes; entrance doors and arches, 
carved woodwork, tall shutters, furniture and 
pottery, all display considerable invention in 
Very charming too, are the 


their treatment. 





early brass hanging candelabra and metal 
work, which is well known and universally 
admired in this country. But much that seems 
to attract in Holland would be out of place— 
even distasteful—in other lands. 

Dutch architecture from its dawn has been 
remarkable for an advanced development in the 
use of brick as a medium for building. The 
capabilities of this material, however, if well 
handled, lie within confined limits ; it was only 
through centuries of experience that the 
builders of the Netherlands became thoroughly 
versed in its uses, and by considerable daring 
discovered its possibilities. Thus they attained 
an admirable mastery of their craft, although 
stone, wood, and plaster were not ignored, but 
were made use of when available; it must be 
remembered that every stone had to be im- 
ported into Holland by sea. 

Considering the external architecture of 
Holland as a whole, one feels that it lacks 
independence and bigness of conception, 
and too frequently calls for restraint and 
delicacy. The Dutch have ever been too 
matter-of-fact a people to pass beyond certain 
fixed limits to excel in any decorative art. 
When they strove towards monumental 
building, their efforts, distinguished by size 
and importance, were no less conspicuous for 
their want of art. There are but few exceptions. 
External ornament is only saved from the 
commonplace by its ‘“ quaintness” and the 
picturesque nature of its environment. Only 
too frequently is it apparent that each feature 
has been borrowed from some debased classical 
form and shows au fond the tepid influence 
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A FLEMISH INTERIOR 
Circa 1500 


of bad Baroque, used with little understanding 
of the true classical spirit and its refinement. 
For centuries the Dutch have thought on a 
small scale. There has ever been an absence of 
a great distinctive period in their architectural 
history. The reason is all the more difficult to 
understand when we consider that Holland in 
the past had a commanding position among the 
nations of Europe. With the trade of almost all 
the world, her citizens became prosperous. 
Even London in 1667 was threatened by her fleet 
at the mouth of the Thames. Where is the 
expression of this greatness in her art ? Where 
are the houses of her mighty merchants which 
are at all comparable to the Elizabethan 
mansions of England or the castles which adorn 
the land of France? Her weak point has 
always been a dread of invasion from the sea, 
but this danger did not extend to all her 
provinces. Even Belgium—never knowing the 
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prosperity of Holland — can show greater 
achievements. If her cathedrals are not so 
pure and refined as those of France or England, 
and less magical in their inspiration, she gave 
expression to much that was magnificent in 
architecture during the Middle Ages. 

Holland, nevertheless, stands pre-eminently 
great in one direction. The art of painting, 
she mastered. De Hooch, Jan Steen, Frans 
Hals, Hobbema, Ruysdael, Rembrandt, and 
others are supreme names that any land may 
well be proud to possess. 

But never having been truly great in 
architecture, it is surprising that the develop- 
ment of the domestic arts in England was at 
times probably more influenced by Holland than 
any other country. Onwards from the thirteenth 
century, when the first colony of Dutch 
merchants established themselves in London 
and received privileges from Henry III, 
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A CHIMNEYPIECE IN SANDSTONE. — Bearing the arms of Maastricht of Liége, dated 1510 
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relations and business intercourse has existed 
between the two countries. Skilled workers 
from other lands have ever been welcomed in 
England. Spanish oppression in Holland was 
doubtless the cause of much emigration from a 
land weary of cruelty and injustice. Yet, it is 
a curious fact that in the darker days of the 
sixteenth century, during her wars with Spain, 
the Dutch showed greater artistic vigour than 
at any other time in 
their history. 

The first occasion 
notable for the influx of 
Dutchmen, Flemings, 
and Germans into Eng- 
land was during the 
early Elizabethan era, 
and it was repeated a 
century and a half later, 
when, in 1689, William 
of Orange ascended the 
throne of England. 
William III brought 
from Holland, amongst 
others, the Hugenot 
designer Daniel Marot 
—of almost immortal 
fame, probably one of 
the most versatile men 
of genius since the 
Middle Ages—who 
was employed by the 
king upon extensive 
operations at Hampton 
Court and elsewhere. 
Marot had settled in 
Holland after the 
Hugenots were expelled 
from France by Louis 
XIV. Paul Lamerie, 
the famous silversmith, 
was another of Hugenot 
extraction; the presence 
of such skilled men contributed much to that 
which is refined in English art of this period. 
“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good.” 

It is in the nature of things, therefore, that 
in its early development, the outcoming change 
which occurred in our domestic architecture at 
that time—known as “‘ Queen Anne,” and one 
of our most popular styles—partly owes its 
origin to the influence of these Dutch and other 
craftsmen, who revived the use of brick in 
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COUNCIL CHAMBER IN THE HOTEL DE VILLE 
A Late Gothic structure dating from 1528 
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England, and were responsible for many fresh 
innovations of taste. A vast number of shaped 
gables in our country houses can be traced to 
earlier prototypes in Holland. Not only in the 
design of our buildings, but in many things 
purely domestic, their influence is manifest. 
Forms long established in the Netherlands were 
revived and improved by this union of Dutch 
design and English craftsmanship. The cabri- 
ole leg, for instance, 
was first designed, I 
believe, in China dur- 
ing the second century 
and through Portugal 
found its way to Hol- 
land, where it had long 
been used before it 
reached its full perfec- 
tion in the hands of 
Thomas Chippendale 
and his compeers. 
Dutch marquetry, often 
banal and clumsy in 
drawing, arrived at its 
highest stage in England 
during the latter years 
of the seventeenth 
century. 

There is yet much 
to attract in the simple 
aspects of the Dutch 
interior. No style 
which is such a sincere 
expression of an in- 
dustrious and ardent 
nation can be devoid of 
interest and inspiration. 

Greatly influenced 
by France, the earliest 
secular architecture in 
Holland is in spirit Late 
Gothic, but it has 
national characteristics 
peculiar to the restrictions imposed upon the 
style by the use of brick. There is little purely 
domestic Gothic architecture in Holland. For 
the half century ending with 1650, the examples 
are mostly Transitional. These are very nu- 
merous, for this phase lasted long, but as 
elsewhere, the Gothic spirit spent itself and 
Classical forms unhesitatingly were adopted. 

A Dutch house is distinctive in plan, which 
is usually long and narrow, having a passage at 
one side leading to a garden or open courtyard. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DUTCH INTERIOR 


The chimney place is from an authentic design—from a water-colour sketch by Murray Adams-Acton 
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In the design of large houses, the entrance 
often occupies a position central with the front 
elevation and gives direct access to a large 
ground-floor room in which the ceiling timbers 
—always exposed to view—extended beyond 
the exterior wall, and supported an oversailing 
upper story. This room was more lofty than 
any other in the building, and lit by windows 
high up in its walls. Claiming more attention 
than any other feature in the room is the 
chimneypiece, which was not built into the 
wall, but projected from its face, hence one 
invariably associates a hooded chimneypiece 
with Holland. 

The carved sandstone chimneypiece from 
Maastricht (illustrated), perhaps the best of its 
kind to my knowledge, is a fairly early example. 
It is still Gothic in spirit, although one feels 
that its designer, already conscious of the birth 
of another style, was a little uncertain of him- 
self. Bearing the arms of Maastricht of Liége, 
it is dated 1510. Carved upon the frieze are 
winged angels’ heads and flowers of conven- 
tional form not unlike the Tudor rose of 
England. The shallow opening is lined with 
pressed tiles in low relief, which vary in design 
and seem to be made of terra-cotta. This 
heraldic iron fireback, although later in date, 
is interesting and worthy of note. 

The few interiors selected as illustrations 
convey an idea of the later types which vary 
but little all over Holland, and seem to differ 
only in the selection of material used in their 
manufacture. Columns of veined marble or 
polished slate appear to have been favoured in 
some districts to support the hood in preference 
to carved stone, or moulded trusses. The 
interiors are invariably filled with some form 
of coloured tiling, hailing from Delft or other 
centres. 

I think the earlier rooms with their plain 
white wall surface are preferable to the method, 
adopted in the seventeenth century, of covering 
the lower portion of the wall with carved oak 
wainscoting. It harmonizes well, and provides 
a good setting for the early school of Dutch 
pictures in their wide black rippled frames while 
the polychromatic and blue and white tiles and 
pottery, polished copper and oak furniture 
seem to be more telling with this simple 
background. Whenever one looks at a Dutch 
interior, one marvels at the unlimited time 
which must have been at the disposal of the 
Dutch housewife. What endless and assiduous 
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patience to polish so much copper and brass. 
However, there were no picture plays then and 
life was slower. 

The development of oak panelling con- 
tinued simultaneously with its progress in this 
country. Some of the better known English 
examples—notably the Sizerch Castle panelled 
room, inlaid with holly and bog oak, in South 
Kensington Museum—are perhaps more purely 
expressive of Dutch mentality than of English. 
The early linenfold differs but little from the 
English or French styles. In France, the panels 
were long and exceedingly narrow, with a 
rounded moulding at the top, while in Holland 
the most marked distinction occurs in the 
folded ends of the serviette, which are heavier 
and often more elaborate. 

How different to our English ideas, though, 
were the arrangements for sleeping. Imagine a 
cupboard at some considerable height from the 
ground, with carved oaken doors flush with the 
face of the wall; these were shut and fastened 
with a latch during the day—and presumably 
also at night—but when opened disclosed a 
bed. A pierced panel at the top of the doors 
provided ventilation whilst the occupant slum- 
bered, but this must have been about as 
adequate for the purpose as the hole on the 
top of a fisherman’s tin box of worms! Such 
air as found its way to the sleeper came 
from the general living-room and was doubt- 
less reminiscent of other things—presumably 
cheese. 

This curious desire to creep into a wall to 
sleep appears to be shared by the people of 
Scotland. I have seen many of these beds 
built in the wall in the far North crofters’ 
cottages, but the Scotch are content to hide 
behind curtains, they do not lock themselves 
in. To put himself into this cupboard the 
Dutchman has to ascend a ladder, as his retreat 
is well off the ground, but in Scotland Mac- 
gregor and his wife can leap off a chair! The 
space under the high bed was sometimes used 
by the East Coast fisherwife as a store for jams. 

With unbroken sequence, there seems to 
have been an observance of certain general 
characteristics which were maintained in Hol- 
land for lengthy periods. I might describe 
them as periods of obstruction, as all artistic 
effort seems to have died. From the early 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, almost 
two hundred years, there was no pronounced 
difference or “ break away” from _ prosaic 
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traditions. Consider the many and eventful 
changes which occurred in France, or even in 
England, during this period and the comparison 
is all the more noticeable. In the acceptance 
of and persistence in established ideas the 
Dutch were remarkable. 

With this article is illustrated a small 
interior which hails from Belgium. It is here 
that I am faced with a confession, as I have 
forgotten the name of the town where it 
came from. I believe it is in a _ small 
museum ; however, its charm is outstanding. 
These little domestic mantelpieces with stone 
jambs and wooden hoods are full of character, 
and as old ones can easily be found to-day, are 
in every way admirable for a room not too vast 
in proportion. May I suggest that a similar 
type would be suitable for the fireplace in, 
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perhaps, an entrance hall. That. they are 
un-English in feeling in nowise reacts un- 
favourably upon their merit. 

The Belgians have always been an artistic 
race and strove to build ornamentally. They 
must have had a strong feeling for the beauties 
of art, and had it not been that the development 
of a national style was interrupted by their 
unhappy association with Charles V, and the 
set-back their country sustained when they fell 
under the all-obeying breath of Phillip of 
Spain, they might, under more favourable 
conditions, have risen to heights of which they 
could have been justly proud. If their churches 
are somewhat overladen with unrefined and 
misplaced ornament, they are certainly charac- 
terized by largeness and richness, and show 
genuine achievement in architecture. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME BATTERSEA PORTRAIT PLAQUES 


By EGAN MEW 


OR very many years all 

writers on the artistic 

productions of Janssen’s 

factory at York House 
have been easily content to follow 
Chaffers’s statement in that con- 
nection, as set forth in the 
various editions of his ‘‘ Marks 
and Monograms,” supplemented 
by the researches of Lady Char- 
lotte Schreiber, as given in her 
Journals and her catalogue razs- 
onné of the collection now at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Until recently those not satisfied 
to repeat what so many had 
already retold have treated the 
matter rather cavalierly or evasively. To take 
but two examples from many: In an excel- 
lent work on London in the eighteenth century, 
Mr. Beresford Chancellor has several illustrated 
examples, some not really of Battersea, but 
writes only just four words on what he calls 
Battersea’s incomparable enamels. Such a 
phrase is misleading, for many of the pro- 
ductions attributed to York House show a 
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strong similarity to, and a marked 
analogy with, the enamels of 
Bilston and other Staffordshire 
works. 

Again, in “Some Minor 
Arts”’ Mr. Starkie Gardner, who 
writes on enamels with full 
knowledge of the earlier English 
work, dismisses our subject in 
a few dispiriting lines. ‘‘ The 
history of the introduction of 
painted enamelling on a large 
scale at York House, Battersea, 
by Janssen, in 1750, is well 
known. A rival establishment 
was set up by George Brett at 
Bilston, in Staffordshire, but both 
were ill-judged attempts to compete with 
pottery.” This, too, is incorrect, for the his- 


tory of the York House factory will not be 
even partly known unless the trade books of 
the Works can be produced and the catalogues 
of sales with prices, and a thousand other 
necessary details and pieces of evidence made 
known to us. By the way, no one of the name 
of Brett produced enamels at Bilston. 
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At the present time, though late, 
an effort is being made to distinguish 
those enamels produced in South 
Staffordshire from others made in 
London. Thanks very largely to the 
long-sustained inquiries of Mr. F. 
W. Hackwood, an historian of in- 
dustrial undertakings in Staffordshire, 
and especially to Mr. Gerald Mander, 
Bilston and other centres of trade 
may soon claim their own artistic 
productions. 

In the confusion, worse con- 
founded by reason of long neglect, 
the student of the subject may 
find relief in the early portrait 
plaques which certainly were sent 
forth from York House. Of the 
English reigning family there are 
indubitably good examples. When, 
in 1750, York House began its 
short and brilliant career, George II 
had been for thirty-seven years upon 
the throne of England and was sixty- 





PORTRAITS OF GEORGE II AND THE DUKE OF YORK 


Painted by Richard Wilson in 1748. Now in the National seven years of age. His portrait— 
Portrait Gallery. The head and shoulders of George have been Ravenet engraved the copperplate 
produced on Battersea enamel from the engraving by Ravenet from which this transfer was made— 
shows him at that age, dignified and 
transmuted in classic array. His 


sons, Prince Frederick of Wales and 
the Duke of Cumberland, were also 
conventionalized by the same ac- 
complished and polite Frenchman, 
with the result that the Battersea 
enamels immortalize discreet, but by 
no means unfaithful, representations 
of these personages. These three 
early pieces, with a contemporary 
portrait of George III as a boy, were 
gathered by Lady Charlotte Schreiber, 
and it is duly noted by her that those 
of George II and Frederick were 
considered sufficiently important to 
be valued by Horace Walpole. Of 
these three princes, George II appears 
on two different transfers, and his 
sons are each represented once on 
plaques; his grandson, George III, 
will be found on no fewer than five 
different classes of so-called Battersea 





A SECOND PORTRAIT GROUP by those who seek after such historic 

By Richard Wilson, which has sometimes been confused with examples. There is one as early as 

the slightly earlier work. It is now the property of the 1759, but nothing later than 1761— 
National Gallery, and is on loan to the House of Peers the year of George’s marriage. 
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The most interesting of these 
portraits is, doubtless, that of Prince 
George at the age of about ten years. 
When I first met this piece—it is 
different from the one mentioned 
above, and is not in any public 
London collection—I was told that 
it was taken from a portrait of 
Prince Charles Edward, who, it is 
well known, appears disguised in 
Betty Bourke’s dress on a rare enamel 
transfer. The hope of the Stuart 
cause was a frequently painted prince, 
and was often represented other than 
he has seemed to unprejudiced pos- 
terity; but never among the con- 
course of his portraits did he look 
like this particular early Battersea 
plaque. However, the dealers and 
collectors had for the moment decided 
the matter, and the ingenuous young 
gentleman was shown forth as the 
always popular—at least in prints 
—Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

Once traced, the history of this portrait 
plaque is told in the simplest and directest 
fashion by the three photographs on this page. 
The first two show the portrait groups by 
Richard Wilson; the third, the engraving of 
George which Ravenet extracted, as it were, 
from the large picture; and the fourth, the 
transfer painted in the vitreous, pigmented 
fluids of the artist at York House, Battersea. 
In the catalogue of the National Portrait 
Gallery (1914), on page 38, some particulars 
are given of the portraits of Prince George 
Frederick of Wales (later George III) and his 
brother Edward, Duke of York. This picture 
was painted in 1749 by Richard Wilson, R.A., 
who was then as well known for his talents in 
portrait-painting as he was, later, for land- 
scape. The catalogue states that the princes 
are shown with their tutor, Francis Ayscough, 
Dean of Bristol. As one generally reads this 
announcement while before the picture, it is 
easy to correct the cataloguer, for no portrait 
of Ayscough appears thereon. A little research 
in the National Portrait Gallery will show 
that Dr. Ayscough has been separated from 
the princes. He now hangs alone in Gallery 
XVII. The picture on which he appeared, 
or to which he was, as it were, attached, had 
nothing to do with him originally. As a 


matter of fact the picture was painted for 





Some Battersea Portrait Praques 


Showing the 
Ayscough, which was for many years attached thereto. 





WILSON’S PORTRAIT 


the portrait of Francis 
It now 


forms a separate picture at the National Portrait Gallery 


earlier group with 





FOUR ROYAL PORTRAITS 


Among the earliest work produced at Battersea showing George 
II and his two sons, Frederick, Prince of Wales, and William, 
Duke of Cumberland, and his grandson, George III, as a boy 
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Dr. Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, the tutor 
of the princes in 1749, when George had 
reached his eleventh year. When this last 
Prince was six years of age he and his 
brother Edward were placed under the 
charge of Dr. Ayscough, of whom Mr. Pelham 
heard that “ he was a great rogue.” He was, 
in any case, a man of parts and became, in due 
season, Bishop of Bristol. Later Dr. Hayter, 
Bishop of Norwich, was appointed one of 
George’s tutors, and it was Hayter who com- 
missioned Richard Wilson to paint the two 
Princes. The confusion in regard to Ayscough 
is to some extent accounted for by the exist- 
ence of another portrait of George and the 
Duke of York. It was, I believe, at one time 
in the National Gallery, not National Portrait 
Gallery, and is now on loan to the House 
of Peers. This group was also painted by 
Richard Wilson, this time for Ayscough, and 
has become entangled in the history of that 
which shows the two princes painted by 
the same hand for Dr. Hayter. This 
last was presented to the National Por- 
trait Gallery in 1900 by Messrs. Agnew. The 
Ayscough picture—not the group in which 
Ayscough once appeared—was engraved, rather 
badly, by Andrew Miller in 1752, and is 
obviously that of George Frederick a few years 
later than the first, or Hayter, portrait, of which 
Ravenet made such admirable use on behalf of 
this interesting and early Battersea plaque. The 
portraits in Wilson’s 1749 group are painted 
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with charming freedom, and show the grace 
that is so often discovered in the youthful sons 
of royal houses. This work will be of especial 
interest to collectors of Battersea plaques, for 
one immediately realizes that the George is the 
original of the enamel hitherto known as Prince 
Charles Edward. As Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, died in 1751, the emblem of the three 
feathers on the portfolio in the picture of 1749 
may have been painted in later, and it will also 
be noted that Ravenet added the star and ribbon 
of the Garter in his engraving, decorations 
which are not shown in the first of the Wilson 
groups. 

The diversities between the transfer en- 
graving and the original picture are very 
slight, and they are typical of those small 
changes in detail usually made by the engraver 
of copperplates for use at the Battersea works. 
In the sea of suggestion and supposition now 
surrounding the work accomplished at York 
House, the only sure course lies along the lines 
of historical research; nothing connected 
with the subject can be more helpful as a 
starting point than the consideration of 
such examples as I have mentioned among the 
early Battersea plaques. It is to the style of 
this portrait work that one must look for 
the authentic note of the York House pro- 
ductions, and, fortunately there are at least 
some forty beautifully engraved examples to 
which one may turn for evidence in this 
connection. 








By the courtesy of W. Burrell, Esq. 
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R. F. WELLS-—SCULPTOR AND POTTER 


By ERNEST 


HE combination of sculpture with 

pottery is not so unusual as one is 

perhaps apt to imagine, and when it 

does exist, as in the case of Mr. 
Reginald F. Wells, it is attended with excep- 
tional advantages to the latter craft. The 
intimate knowledge of form and outline, and 
appreciation of the play of light and shade 
upon the modelled surface acquired by the 
training and study for sculpture, instinctively 
influence the result upon the vase as it is being 
thrown upon the potter’s wheel. In the past 
the successful association of sculpture with 
pottery is notably shown by the work produced 
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by Dwight, at Fulham, during the seventeenth 
century, in the modelling of the wonderful 
figures and portraits to be seen at the British 
and Victoria and Albert Museums. These 
Mr. S. K. Greenslade would attribute, with 
very good justification, to the hand of Grinling 
Gibbons, working in collaboration with the 
potter. Later, the association of Flaxman and 
Wedgwood and other instances will be re- 
called, and at the end of the nineteenth, and 
in the early part of the twentieth centuries, 
we see this close alliance of the two crafts in 
the work of Mr. Robert Wallace Martin, a 
sculptor trained and practised in this art 
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before ever attempting the hazard of the 
potter’s kiln. 

Mr. Wells studied sculpture at the Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington, in the late 
“‘ nineties,” and has modelled and cast a very 
interesting series of small bronze figure sub- 
jects, in addition to 
some large bronze 
work erected in Brazil 
and this country. It 
is upon the smaller 
works that his special 
bent has asserted it- 
self, and charms one 
most. They are bold 
and_ virile, broadly 
executed, yet sympa- 
thetically treated, and 
they have the signal 
advantage of suiting 
themselves easily by 
their moderate size to 
the needs and means of 
the discerning buyer, 
who can thus enjoy 
objects of sculptural 
form in relation to the 
intimate and personal 
atmosphere of home 
surroundings and asso- 
ciations. 

An additional in- 
terest is attached to 
Mr. Wells’s bronze 
work, as he has done 
his own casting 
throughout, using the 
cire - perdu __— process. 
Many little bronze 
figures and groups have 
been produced since 
1900, when the first 
was modelled, and 
others appeared fre- 
quently during the 
next ten years, until, 
in 1910, the lure of pottery asserted itself and 
engrossed his attention, after the more insidious 
seduction of aircraft designing had gripped him 
in the early days when so many active minds 
were striving for the then unwon mastery of 
flight. The happiest of these bronzes are “‘ The 
Girl with the Faggot,” his first bronze study, 
“The Sower,” “ The Kiss,” “‘ Motherhood,” 
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“* Sleep,” “‘ Farm Horse,” and “ The Ath- 
lete.”” On a slightly larger scale is “ The Girl 
with the Scythe”; this beautiful bronze is 
admirably shown in the garden at New Place, 
Hindhead, where it takes the central position 
in the formal garden and stands close to a very 
charming fountain, 
also designed by him, 
which is surmounted 
by a seated figure of 
a boy holding a large 
fish with wide-opened 
mouth, and having 
at the base four 
dolphins to support 
the upper water basin 
—all these are cast in 
lead. 

Another phase of 
his sculptured work, 
and one which forms 
a connecting link be- 
tween the bronzes and 
the pottery, is the very 
interesting series of 
terra-cotta figures and 
groups which show in 
a remarkable degree 
the adaptability of this 
medium for its purpose, 
and of which the artist 
has made excellent 
use. Most of them are 
the original models for 
his bronze subjects, 
but there are many 
that have so far gone 
no farther than the 
terra-cotta stage. Some 
of them are studies, but 
they are all interesting 
By the method of firing 
his clay models and by 
using suitable clay for 
the purpose, fixity is 
obtained in these for 
future reference and use, and besides they have 
in this original form a quality and character 
which have great attractions, as the means 
adopted suits the simplicity of the treatment of 
his subjects. ‘‘ The Blacksmith,” an upright, 
bearded figure with sledge-hammer, is a fine 
representation of strength and virility, and the 
figure of a “Woman Carrying a Basket” is 
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THE ATHLETE 
most graceful; the little study of a “‘ Peasant 
Girl” is particularly effective from its direct- 
ness. “‘A Father and Child” is another 
instance of a successful model, and a small 
group of “Farm Horses with Riders” is a 
further example of his interest in the simple 
types of country life. 

Mr. Wells has modelled in wax, and a few 
of the studies exist in this medium which, 
while it lends itself so readily and responsively 
to the touch and handling of the artist, has 
a rather precarious chance of permanent 
existence. Some exist in this form still, and one 
very beautiful little nude figure of a “ Girl 
with a Bunch of Grapes ” was ultimately con- 
verted by its owner into a bronze lest it should 
be lost by accident, and so, fortunately, this has 
been preserved. 

Mr. Wells’s desire, however, for greater out- 
put than could be obtained by confining him- 
self to sculpture, which hitherto, unfortunately, 
has not been bought very encouragingly in 
England, turned him to seek for this in the 
production of pottery, and he started his first 
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experiments at Coldrum, near Wrotham, in 
Kent. Transferring to College Street, Chelsea, 
in 1910, he produced a beautiful and evenly 
glazed pottery known as “Coldrum Ware,” 
with a wide range of shapes and fine colour- 
effects, and continued until the war broke 
out in I9I4. 

Most of the Coldrum vases are very attrac- 
tive by their delicately coloured glaze effects ; 
many are large in size and important pieces of 
pottery. Mr. Wells utilized his talent for 
sculpture to model handles in the form of 
rams’ heads with fine curving horns for some 
of the taller self-coloured vases, which give 
them a distinctive character. 

When, after the war, he. resumed pottery 
work again, it was in the King’s Road, Chelsea, 
and there he used a different mixture of 
clays and new combinations of glaze, and, 
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working more upon the lines of Chinese 
traditions, he started a distinctly different 
type which he called “Soon” pottery—a 
name which had no intention of suggesting 
the old “Sung” wares of China, but the 
use of which arose from a purely per- 
sonal and sentimental incident quite apart 
from this. The similarity of name has, 
however, caused a certain amount of mis- 
apprehension which was not foreseen when it 
was adopted. 

This last development of the ‘ Soon ” 
pottery shows very considerable progress upon 
the earlier productions in form and colour, 
while the delightful crackle finish upon the 
white and pale green glaze is a special and 
successful feature of the newer wares. Dis- 
carding all definite design in ornamentation, 
reliance for the effect required is sought for, 
with excellent success, upon various applica- 
tions of glaze, and by firing and re-firing 
at different temperatures beautiful com- 
binations of colour and gradations of tone are 
obtained, with a quality of surface clear, clean, 
and pleasant to the handling, which is the 
delight of the collector. Using vari-coloured 
splashed and mottled glazes upon a low-toned 
under-glaze, often showing at the base the 
unglazed ground of the body of the pot, a 
rich and pleasing result is achieved, which 
illustrates the care and thought bestowed 
upon each individual piece. The personal 
interest is particularly emphasized where 
the artist’s skill has been allowed to assert 
itself in the subtle ribbings formed by the 
touch of the potter’s fingers on the plastic 
clay as it revolved upon the wheel, giving 
to the surface the desired effects of light 
and shade. 

This is specially well illustrated in the 
beautiful white crackle vase recently acquired 
by the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, for its permanent collection. The 
horizontal ribbings running well down over 
the shoulder of the vase give the necessary 
distinction to a simple shape, and the glaze, 
with its delicate crackle, completes a very 
perfect little vase. 

Bold and isolated splashes of strong colour 
upon a quieter-toned ground, placed just where 
they are most effective, and apposite to the 
shape of the vase, have often been used very 
successfully, and when the coloured glazes 
have been carried well over the rim, and 
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into the inner surface of the neck, this has 
been done with very telling and satisfying 
results. 

Besides the vases, a varied series of very 
beautiful plates and bowls have been produced. 
On many of the latter small restrained and 
simple forms of handles have been placed 
where these are needed without unduly 
asserting themselves, and generally fitting in 
naturally to the general outline and contour 
of the vessel. The shaping and colouring of 
the bowls, extending over a considerable 
range of types, are delightful, and the artist 
has taken a very keen interest to obtain in 
these bowls a quality of shape, finish, and 
colour which has been rewarded with success. 
Some of these have feet, as in the example 
illustrated, but those treated in the simpler 
manner without handles or feet are more 
satisfactory on the whole. Many of them 
have the white and cream coloured crackle 
glazes, but some are coloured rich reds, 
golden browns, splashed purples, and pleasant 
blue shades. A pale blue bowl acquired by 
Mr. Greenslade for the permanent collection 
at Aberystwyth, and which was shown at the 
recent exhibition at the Beaux Arts Gallery, is 
an example of successful combination of 
shaping and glazing, and is an excellent 
specimen of this type. 

Inspired by his sculptural impetus, Mr. 
Wells has modelled several figure-subjects in 
pottery, some of which have been shown re- 
cently at the Beaux Arts Gallery in Bruton 
Place, London. The standing and seated 
figures of Mother and Child, taken from the 
bronze subjects of ‘‘ Motherhood” and 
“* Sleep,” were coloured either with a low- 
toned, bluish-green scheme, with splashes of 
rich crimson lustre, or a delicate grey with old 
gold showing through the upper glaze, and 
again in a combination of greys and rich 
madder crimsons. He had also produced two 
types of Horses in varying colour-schemes, and 
some very live Bulls and sturdy Rams and 
captivating Runner Ducks. For the larger 
Horses, glazes of translucent whites with grey 
and purple-brown on the trappings have been 
employed, or an opalescent over-glaze with a 
golden brown showing through has been 
applied, and one very remarkable specimen is 
finished with a rich brown-bronze glaze 
over all. 

In the spirited model of ‘“ The Shire 
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Horse,”” some are coloured dark brown and 
lapis blue, some with almost a blue-roan shade, 
others are dappled and toned with brown and 
bronze-green upon a creamy or ivory white 
surface. 

The Bulls, particularly in the larger of the 
two types, have offered opportunities of colour- 
treatment with rich brown and black markings 
upon a light ground, or in a light self-colour 
tinged by the firing with soft gradations of 
tone ; this is specially well shown to advantage 
in the fine specimen in the collection of 
Mr. Eumorfopoulos. 

The Rams—also executed in two sizes— 
have been kept generally on lower-toned 
schemes of greys, creams, and ivory whites— 
some very delightfully crackled—and one very 
appropriately finished with the greatly es- 
teemed “‘ mutton fat” glaze of extraordinary 
quality. In this case, as with the Bulls, the 
larger and later model is the best. Greater 
variety of colour has been availed of in the 
“Runner Ducks ”—to possess a group of these 
life-like little birds is a joy ! 

Mr. Wells’s love for colour has found fur- 
ther expression in tile-making, experiments 
with which have shown that the artist has 
succeeded in producing some very excellent 
small tiles. Those coloured in rich purples, 
blues, and sang-de-boeuf reds upon a lighter 
underglaze are most attractive. The quality 
of the surface glaze is similar to that of the 
pottery. 

When arranged in panels or used on a 
larger scale they are very effective, and from 
their simplicity and quiet harmonious tone 
effects are most useful, and give just the 
necessary colour note to a scheme of decora- 
tion for a room which it is desired to keep on 
simple lines and with refined treatment of 
design. 

The development of these has hitherto been 
hampered by insufficient space, but with a new 
and larger kiln, and increased accommodation, 
opportunity should be afforded to supply the 
demand for these choice and most effective 
wall and fireplace decorations. These are par- 
ticularly excellent and suitable for the small 
type of old-fashioned country cottages which 
Mr. Wells takes such pleasure in designing and 
erecting in their natural surroundings, amidst 
the woods and open heathland in the heart of 
the countryside. 

The small kiln in the King’s Road, Chelsea, 

















having been dismantled, work has been stopped 
for some months, but is being resumed in the 
country, in a quiet spot under the South 
Downs in Sussex, where in these pleasant sur- 
roundings, remote from London’s gloom and 
distractions, excellent results should be forth- 
coming, and it will be interesting to see the effect 
upon the future developments of his crafts 
which this change of atmosphere and environ- 
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ment will inspire. All who are interested 
in his work will look forward with keen 
anticipation to see how these will influence 
the type and character of Mr. Wells’s future 
productions in pottery and sculpture, con- 
fident that under these congenial and ideal 
conditions his artistic instinct will respond 
with a fresh, full, and assured measure of 
success. 
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HE position held by Petrus Christus 

in the history of the Early Flemish 

school of painting, as the direct 

artistic heir of Jan van Eyck, is such 
as to make any discovery of a work by him a 
matter of some considerable moment to 
students. There has, however, recently come 
to light a work by him which, both on its 
individual artistic merits and on account of 
the inferences which it allows concerning some 
wider issues of art history, must be pronounced 
to be of altogether exceptional interest. This 
is a picture of St. Jerome in his study, 
acquired a few weeks ago for the Detroit 
Art Institute, and here for the first time 
reproduced in any journal published on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


As is well known, the subject of St. Jerome 
meditating in his study, is one which was 
greatly favoured in the Early Flemish school, 
on account of the opportunities which it 
afforded both for the rendering of a complex 
effect of light and shade in an interior, and for 
the elaboration of a countless array of still life 
motives. Very possibly Jan van Eyck himself 
treated this subject, though no painting of it 
by him is known to exist. In the present 
picture we have, therefore, the nearest approach 
to the Van Eyckian conception of the subject, 
and Petrus Christus is seen rising to unusual 
heights of psychological subtlety and delicacy 
of sentiment in his interpretation of the priestly 
recluse, so completely lost in the quiet study 
of the folio which lies open on the bookrest 
before him. How far removed he seems from 
the cares and concerns of the world outside, 
and how the artist has delighted in creating 
the atmosphere of intimacy and recueillement 
which pervades the whole. The play of light 
and shade is studied with exquisite sensitive- 
ness; and for all the minutiz of detail the 
touch remains broad and free all through. 
The “ memento mori” note, which later in 
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the century was to be emphasized by the skulls 
pointedly offered for contemplation by St. 
Jerome, is here scarcely hinted at; instead, 
the emblematical lion, which is usually absent 
in the St. Jerome pictures by Quentin Matsys 
and his school, is here seen crouching in the 
foreground—a friendly philosopher if ever 
there was one. Among the contents of 
the study there will also be noted two 
additions to the interesting series of albarelli 
portrayed in the works of the Early Flemish 
painters. 


Few people will probably look at the 
present picture without being indirectly re- 
minded of Antonello da Messina’s well-known 
picture of St. Jerome in his study, in the 
National Gallery. The Flemish character 
of Antonello’s picture has, of course, long been 
a commonplace, but it is particularly interest- 
ing to be able to point to the analogies between 
Antonello’s and Petrus Christus’s treatment 
of this subject, in view of the relations between 
the two masters, for which lately very strong 
documentary evidence has been produced. 
It may be recalled how the lists of the retainers 
of the Ducal court of Milan make mention, in 
1457, of one Piero di Burges, as well as of one 
Antonello da Sicilia. The former is in all 
probability Petrus Christus of Bruges, and 
the latter Antonello da Messina, whose contact 
with the school of the Van Eyck is thus easily 
and satisfactorily explained without recourse 
to any of the uncorroborated fabulous accounts 
of his journey to the Netherlands. The string 
of artistic affinities between Petrus Christus 
and Antonello da Messina which had been 
observed in the past is now extended by one 
very important unit; and this, in addition to 
its esthetic significance per se, is a most interest- 
ing discovery on account of the light which it 
helps to shed on a question of artistic affiliation 
which has long remained very obscure and has 
puzzled countless inquirers. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT PRINTS AND WATER- 
COLOURS 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 


NEW DRY-POINTS BY SIR D. Y. CAMERON, R.A. 


OVERS of fine prints need no longer 
be jealous of the canvas and oil- 
colours that kept the great etcher far 
too long from his copper-plates, for 

now that Sir D. Y. Cameron has established 
indisputably his mastery also as painter, he 
allows himself to listen awhile to the call of his 
old love for dry-point and etching-needle. 
And with his return to the medium through 
which he won fame, before ever he became 
famous as a painter, he seems to achieve the 
pictorial effect of natural beauty with even 
greater simplicity of style. The Scotch land- 
scape of loch and hills is for him an ever- 
inspiring theme, and after the lovely 
“‘ Strathearn ” he gave us in 1917 we hoped 
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from year to year that he would give us more 
of such poetic plates. We had to wait six 
years, and now, following the beautiful “ Ben 
Lomond ” and “ Isles of Loch Maree” of 
1923, and the charming “ Loch Ard ”’ of last 
year, we have the “‘ Lake of Menteith,” in all 
the placid beauty of its still waters reflecting 
its wooded shores, with the undulating con- 
tours of the surrounding hills, pictorially 
interpreted with Sir D. Y. Cameron’s intimate 
comprehension of the structural aspect of the 
scene as well as its romantic expression. 


Always artistically moved by impressive 
buildings mellowed by the centuries, and 
discovering nobility of aspect with strange 
beauties of chiaroscuro, he was inspired by 
the famous ruins of the Baths of Caracalla in 




















Rome to achieve, the year before last, a magnifi- 
cent plate with etching and dry-point. This, 
indeed, has been acclaimed by that critic of 
fine taste, Mr. Frank Rinder, the authoritative 
cataloguer of Cameron’s etchings, as “ not 
only Cameron’s finest architectural print, but 
a noble masterwork of our time.” Now the 
master returns to this theme, and one of his 
two new dry-points, which we are privileged 
to reproduce, represents the ‘ Tepidarium, 
Baths of Caracalla,” in all its solemn dignity 
of ancient ruin. Un- 
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hull in its circumstance of tragic pathos. Now 
here, in “ Mersea Sunset,” reproduced, see 
how a few slight divergent lines, mingled 
with some seemingly haphazard impromptu 
scribbles, centralize a lovely pervading radiance 
in the intensity of which the horizon is lost, 
while, as it were, “the floor of heaven is 
thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.” But 
the pictorial beauty of the sunset is focused 
by the ketch beached for repairs in the fore- 
ground with its emphasis of shadow, and the 

horse and cart stand- 


at? 





like that vivacious 
archeological 
etcher, Mr. William 


Walcot, who has 
imaginatively 
reconstructed and 


revivified on his 
copper-plates the 
actual appearance of 
these marvellous 
therme in the heyday 
of their functioning 
for the luxurious 
enjoyment of Im- 
perial Rome, Sir 
D. Y. Cameron has 
been content to re- 
cord his delight in 
the remnants of walls 
and arches, and in 
the brooding shadows 
and the beauty of 
design inherent in 


ing beside it, while the 
oyster smacks in the 
surrounding shallows 
lend a rhythmic 
accent to the com- 
position with charm- 
ing serenity of effect. 


AN ORIGINAL ARTIST 
IN MEZZOTINT. 


Even in the great 
days of mezzotint 
engraving, when the 
method was at the 
zenith of its popu- 
larity, and its most 
distinguished expon- 
ents were scraping 
the plates which, in 
proof state, are now 
so highly appraised 
in the auction-rooms, 
it was regarded as 








these. Whether he 
feels with Shelley, 
who composed 
“Prometheus Un- 
bound ” amid these 
vast ruins, that ‘““ Never was any desolation 
more sublime and lovely,” certainly he has felt 
sufficiently inspired to give us a print of 
impressive design that intrigues imagination. 


A NEW McBEY SUNSET. 


There is nothing “ foolish,” in the Whistler- 
ian sense, about a sunset when it enchants the 
vision of Mr. McBey and he communicates 
his enchantment with the magic art of his 
etching-needle, for beauty is the result. You 


remember, in that fine plate, ““ The Torpedoed 
‘ Sussex,’ ” how the glow of sunset in Boulogne 
Harbour transfigures the cruelly shattered 
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TEPIDARIUM, BATHS OF CARACALLA 
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essentially a medium 
for interpreting oil- 
painting in terms of 
the copper-plate. J. 
R. Smith, McArdell, 
Valentine Green, the Watsons, the Wards, 
John Jones, Dickinson, S. W. Reynolds, 
Charles Turner, and others of the eighteenth- 
century masters of mezzotint, were brilliant 
translators of the contemporary painters, but 
rarely did one of them attempt to test the 
capacity of mezzotint for original design. When 
occasionally one of J. R. Smith’s vivacious 
prints of his own designing occurs in a cata- 
logue, its authorship is described by the absurd 
formula ‘“‘ by and after,” so invariably is a 
mezzotint engraver’s work expected to be 
“‘ after” a painter other than himself. Some 
of the most beautiful plates in Turner’s “ Liber 
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Studiorum ” were engraved by himself, but 
the majority were done from his drawings by 
a group of distinguished mezzotinters working 
closely under his direction; and it was by 
challenging Ruskin’s dictum that such work 
could never be done again, and proving the 
famous critic wrong by brilliantly completing 
the ‘‘ Liber,” that Sir Frank Short was led 
to explore the capacity of mezzotint for original 
expression in landscape, with his own master- 
pieces as the result. Rarely, however, is 
mezzotint used as an original medium for 
imaginative design. Indeed, I can think of 
no other than Mr. R. C. Peter who is thus 
using it, and so distinguished in design are his 
prints, so essentially pictorial, so appealingly 
significant, that, as I understand, even a select 
few of the more catholic collectors of eighteenth- 
century reproductive mezzotints are beginning 
to admit this modern imaginative work to 
their cabinets. This comprises the four alle- 
gorical prints : “ Dawn,” “‘ The Comet,” “ The 
Storm Wave,” and “An Allegory of Life,” 
which, together with the charming pastoral, 
“The End of the Day,” are published as a 
set by Messrs. Tooth, of Bond Street. ‘ The 
Good Samaritan,” which was exhibited last 
year at the Royal Academy, and is reproduced 
here, is scarcely published, but it is a print 
which, for its artistic quality and pictorially 
expressive interpretation of the beautiful parable, 
should appeal to the collector who enjoys the 
adventure of connoisseurship unfettered by 
authority. With what admirable feeling for 
design the artist has embodied the immortal 
incident! How tenderly human is the Good 
Samaritan’s handling of the injured man ; with 
what gentle strength he supports the helpless 
body in his arms, and the dead weight of the 
poor head against his own! The balance of 
tones in figures and landscape makes for 
pictorial harmony, the light on the figure of 
the callous Levite carrying the eye along 
with the sense of movement that lends anima- 
tion to the design. One might wish, perhaps, 
that for the sake of tonal emphasis Mr. Peter 
had not left so large a mass of black of un- 
broken density, for, after all, the chief charm of 
mezzotint lies in its capacity for infinite 
gradations of tone. One may hope also that 
this fine engraver, with his rich imagination, 
will guard against a tendency to over-model 
his figures. For rocking his plates he uses a 


tool with thirty-six to forty teeth to the inch, 
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and, since his scraping is creative and not in 
any sense reproductive, he never varies this 
in preparing his ground, as it is often useful 
to do in the case of mezzotinting for the inter- 
pretation of painting. When Mr. Peter began 
to practise mezzotint he used a very fine 
ground, after the manner of Valentine Green ; 
his ‘‘ Cloth Merchant, Darjeeling,” one of the 
plates resulting from his visit to India, was, in 
fact, done in this way, but his recent imagina- 
tive work has been based on a broader tonal 
conception of the method, with greater advan- 
tage. It was that excellent teacher at the art 
school in Bolt Court, Mr. Walter Seymour, 
who first interested Mr. Peter in mezzotint, 
and his concern as a teacher was always 
primarily with design rather than technique, 
for which his pupils always gave thanks, as 
may in turn the collectors of their prints and 
drawings. Mr. Peter has worked out his own 
salvation in the matter of mezzotint technique, 
and while he is always learning from the 
masters, he keeps his own imagination at 
work. 


THE FAR EAST IN BOND STREET : WATER-COLOURS 
BY MISS THARLE-HUGHES. 


“Colour and Custom in the Far East ”— 
what imaginative stimulus these words evoke ; 
what allure of visual adventure they would 
seem to offer! Surely Bond Street deserves 
as much as Fleet Street to be called the Street 
of Adventure, since in Bond Street’s picture 
galleries one may roam the world over, enjoy 
a constant variety of flight into regions of 
actuality or imagination, and discover strange 
beauties near and far. Adventure is to the 
adventurous, and the lift that ascends to the 
charming little Redfern Gallery will take us 
with Miss Elfrida Tharle-Hughes to share 
her wanderings in the Eastern lands, so that we 
may see some of the wonders and beauties she 
saw with her painter’s eye. Her training at the 
Slade School and in Paris ateliers had helped 
her to the making of pictures, and these, bright 
and vivid records of animated scenes at home, 
had found their way into exhibitions — the 
New English, the International, and the Salon, 
but her love of colour it was that answered the 
call of the “‘ Gorgeous East.” Japan, China, 
India, had been originally her objectives, with 
eight months her time-limit; but, as it hap- 
pened, China alone held her fascinated and 
artistically active for nine months, and before 
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THE HILL OF THE PRECIOUS STONE AND NEEDLE 
PAGODA. HANGCHOW 


Miss Tharle-Hughes returned to England, 
after more than two years’ absence, she had 
extended her travels to Siam, Burma, Korea, 
and the Dutch East Indies as far as the 
interesting island of Bali. 

Her pictorial vision had been everywhere 
alert, her sense of design intrigued, her feeling 
for colour stimulated, while the significance of 
the scene would invariably make its emotional 
appeal. With all her artistic self awakened, 
therefore, and responsive to her surroundings, 
her graphic industry was unceasing, and I 
venture to think that the resultant drawings, 
mainly in water-colours, with their freshness 
and sincerity of conception and their pictorial 
qualities, will interest many visitors to the 
Redfern Gallery, as they interested me in her 
studio. Four of these are reproduced here, 
two of them representing her vision of 
China. 

It was at Hangchow that Miss Tharle- 
Hughes spent two months in the winter of 
1923, staying alone in a Chinese hotel on the 
northern border of West Lake, about four 
miles outside the famous capital of the Southern 
Sung dynasty—the “City of Heaven” it 
used to be called long ago. This was the 
Kinsai that Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, 
knew in the thirteenth century, and of which 
he wrote : “‘ In the world there is not the like, 
nor a place in which there are found so many 
pleasures that a man would imagine himself in 
Paradise.” Without the long-past splendour 
and glory of Marco Polo’s time, Hangchow is 
still wonderful and beautiful, and here the 
English artist imbibed something of the poetry 
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andjmysticism of her surroundings, and felt, as 
she has told me, “in touch with the soul of 
China.” Her remarkable drawing, ‘‘ Hang- 
chow: the Hill of the Precious Stone and 
Needle Pagoda,” gives us a vast panoramic 
impression of the surrounding country, carry- 
ing the eye past the city of Hangchow, seen 
through the haze, with its white walls and 
black-tiled roofs, to the distant horizon, where 
sea and coast are faintly indicated. 

The Hill of Precious Stone, with the famous 
Needle Pagoda, of nearly 1,000 years’ standing, 
rises high above the lake, which is seen with 
the dyke leading to the Imperial Island, 
where the Southern Sung emperors had their 
palace of fabulous beauty and magnificence. 
The pavilion in the foreground is a resting- 
place for travellers and pilgrims to the temple 
above, built where it is so that spacious beauty 
of scene may hearten the pilgrims. 

Two other Hangchow drawings of special 
interest show the interior of a ‘‘ Taoist Temple,” 
with the long-bearded Wan-Chang seated in 
his shrine, and the lesser gods in their niches ; 
and “‘ Bridge of Nine Windings on the Island 
of the Three Pools and Moon’s Reflection.” 
What artist could resist the pictorial appeal of 
such a place-name? In Peking the beautiful 
architecture of the Hall of Classics greatly 
impressed Miss Tharle-Hughes, especially as 
she saw it with all the loveliness of spring about 
it, and she made the drawing, reproduced, 
of the magnificent porcelain “ Pailow,” and 
another of one of the two Pavilions which stand 
on either side of the Pailow in the courtyard of 
the Hall of Classics. Here it was that formerly 
on a great state occasion, the Emperor would 
sit enthroned and vicariously expound the 
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BENARES—EVENING 


classics, the texts of which are graven on two 
or three hundred stone slabs in the adjoining 
cloisters. 

The artist has delicately enjoyed the colour 
harmony composed of the yellow porcelain 
tiles of the roofs, the jade-green and tender 
pink of the walls, the white marble of the arched 
doorways, and the sunny spring verdure, and 
one might say she has caught the vernal mood 
of the delightful eighteenth-century Chinese 
poet, Li-Tai-Po, as he contemplated the Palace 
of Tchao-Yang. ‘“‘ The blossoms,” he wrote, 
“have replaced the snow which made heavy 
the branches of the apricot-tree. The breath of 
early spring warms the land, and the branches 
of the willow-tree tremble with happiness. The 
song of the yang bird awakens the forest. The 
returning swallows fly about the roof.” I can 
almost picture Miss Tharle-Hughes listening 
for “‘ the sound of wings which the bamboos 
make in the breeze.”” Little wonder, then, that 
the artists of China regarded her with sym- 
pathy, and were courteously ready, like the 
artists of India and Japan, to receive her with 
favour as representative of the Faculty of Arts. 
In India her pictorial vision came under the 
spell of the wonderful river-front at Benares, 
the strange beauty of which in so many aspects 
the masterly etchings of E. S. Lumsden have 
made familiar to us. 

“* Benares—Evening,” the interesting draw- 
ing reproduced, was done on a boat placed at 
Miss Tharle-Hughes’s disposal by the State of 
Benares during her stay in the sacred city, and 
it gives us a vivid impression of the scene at 
sundown in winter, when the people are 
wearing woollen wraps of brilliant hues. In 
the foreground we see that many devotees have 
come down to the holy waters of the Ganges to 
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perform their Hindu ritual of worship, while 
above on the ghat, under awnings of matting 
and great umbrellas, groups are listening to 
some preacher, or maybe to an orator who is 
chanting probably one of the traditional poems 
from the sacred epic “‘ Mahabharata.” In that 
quiet evening light, may not one imagine the 
crowd held silent perhaps by the beautiful 
story of the lovely Princess Damayanti, who 
very humanly prefers her handsome mortal 
lover to the four gods who are wooing her in 
disguise ? There is an interesting architectural 
background to the assembly on the ghat— 
temples, residences, overlooking the river— 
but the spirit of the place is in the people, and 
the artist suggests that this is chiefly what 
matters. 

Colour and custom she pursued in the 
Dutch East Indies, and we have here a record of 
her visit to Java in the interesting “ Javanese 
Batik Workers,” which, through the courtesy 
of the “‘ Kunstarbeid ” at Hjokjakarta, she was 
able to paint in the workshop. Blue, red, yellow 
and white is the colour-scheme, and we see the 
girls at work with a little copper “ tjanting ” 
filled with hot wax, drawing designs that they 
know by heart. At short intervals they refill 
the “ tjanting ” from the bowl of boiling wax 
on the charcoal fire, prominent in the fore- 
ground. 

Not the least interesting of Miss Tharle- 
Hughes’s experiences in the Far East was her 
stay in Bali, the inhabitants of which descend 
from the ancient Hindus, whose religion they 
retain. Here she was fortunate enough to see 
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the elaborate ceremonial of a royal cremation, 
and I wish space permitted reproduction of the 
four pictures in which, with vivacious pictorial 
conception of the movement, colour and 
character of the scenes, she has recorded the 
successive episodes. These are: 1, “ Pro- 
cession for Holy Water returning to the 
Poeri,” a collection of state buildings belonging 
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to the reigning prince, whose brother and sister 
are the subjects of the cremation; 2, “ The 
Rajah lying in State,” with a fine colour- 
scheme of purple, gold and red; 3, “ Bringing 
the body of the Rajah to the Funeral Tower ”’ ; 
and, 4, ‘‘ Final Ceremonies before the Lighting 
of the Funeral Pyre.” The Chinese Minister 
will formally open the exhibition on May 7. 


BAIGNADE 


By J.B. MANSON 


EORGES SEURAT was a student 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in 
Paris, where he studied under the 
old Lehmann, who, in his younger 
days, had worked in the studio of Ingres. 


If Seurat ever produced the academic 
picture that his training would have indicated, 
it is unknown or has not survived. In 1884, 
when he was only twenty-five years of age, he 
painted his first important picture, “La 
Baignade.” 


The French Impressionist movement (dis- 
covered in Bond Street in 1923) was then well 
established. 


Manet had finished his life’s work, having 
died the year before. Monet, born in 1840, 
was in his prime. 


Impressionism was the inspiration of the 
studios and of all the more ardent and original 
spirits. Complementary colours, accepted re- 
luctantly by the connoisseurs, had opened up a 
new realm to the more enthusiastic of the 
younger painters. 


Seurat had already explored the new world ; 
he accepted the new teaching, but in no slavish 
spirit. Even at this early age he had assimi- 
lated and was using, in his own personal 
manner, the discoveries of the Impressionist 
masters. 


Chevreul’s theory of the simultaneous con- 
trast of colours was still in the air, a subject of 
discussion; the basis of Neo-Impressionism. 
It had revealed many things. 


Charles Henry, an original and restless 
spirit, a Professor and librarian at the Sorbonne, 
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and a friend of ‘many young artists, was 
seeking to establish a certain rapport between 
this part of science dealing with light and 
colour and the laws of painting. 


He was a friend of the young Seurat, and 
it was his influence that led eventually 
to the invention of pointillisme, which is 
now associated with the names of Seurat 
and Signac. 


“* La Baignade ”’ is a particularly interesting 
picture for more reasons than one. It is a 
transition picture ; it was painted on the eve of 
pointillisme ; it shows a highly personal use of 
the discoveries of Monet and his friends, 
remarkable in so young an artist; but above 
all, it shows that a work of art is independent of 
schools or methods. 


After all, “‘ the play’s the thing,” and the 
work of art must stand or fall by its own 
merits. The name of the painter and the 
circumstances in which it was painted have 
nothing to do with it. It would be better if 
these were unknown, except for connoisseurs 
and art historians and such dealers who sell, 
not works of art, but pictures by certain 
painters. There are exceptions to these, of 
course; Durand-Ruel bought the unsaleable 
masterpieces of Monet and Manet, Renoir and 
Pissarro, because he liked them and believed 
in them. 


“‘ La Baignade ” stands as a great work of 
art and as such, rather than as the work of a 
certain gifted artist or as an example of a 
certain school, it has a claim to attention and 
admiration. But the history of art and of 
pictures is interesting if not strictly relevant. 
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Seurat at the time “La Baignade” was 
painted had emerged from an academic school, 
having thoroughly acquired and made his own 
the principles of a very unacademic school of 
painting which were neither taught nor re- 
cognized by the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. His 
first great picture—‘ La Grande Jatte ” fol- 
lowed soon after, during the same year—shows 
the influence of no single painter. 


It vibrates with light and colour, but these 
qualities are realized neither in the manner of 
Monet nor of Renoir nor Pissarro. It has a 
large quality of decoration—the more striking 
for being quite unaffected—notably absent 
from the work of the Impressionist masters. 
It is enveloped in a vibrant and pellucid atmos- 
phere most subtle in its infinite gradation yet 
marked by no obvious mannerism. It is felt 
in every respect, and it is that quality precisely 
which makes a picture a work of art and the 
absence of which leaves the most skilful 
painting as dead and as uninspiring as cold 
mutton. 


“Art made tongue-tied by authority,” 
complains Shakespeare, but that is no longer 
true, in these days, of art or of anything else. 
Neither was it true in 1884. Authority, though 
vindictive, is powerless in the end. The 
Impressionists had fought and won a victory 
which made easier the pathway of all subse- 
quent painters who, thumb to nose, make a 
familiar gesture of contempt at authority. 

The picture was rejected by the Salon but 
its companion, “‘ La Grande Jatte,”’ was shown 
two years later, in 1886, to the scorn of the 
groundlings and even of their betters who, 
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sitting in the boxes, view the play with all the 
optimism of good diners. 


“La Baignade ” is great because it is a 
genuine work of art and for no other reason. 
Its technique is subtle and interesting, but that 
is inevitable, technique being inseparable from 
intuition, as M. Croce has told us. 


In parts, particularly in the exquisitely 
sunlit background, it is divided and sub- 
divided with a meticulous care, which is, at the 
same time, broad and free. But in other parts 
the tones are hardly divided at all, and for this 
reason the figures of the boys are inclined to 
be a little flat and inarticulate. It is not 
painted in the manner of the porntillistes, 
although in one or two passages, notably in the 
boy’s hat on the right, there are evidences of 
pure pointillisme, not essential but superim- 
posed. Seurat was so inevitably an artist that 
even pointillisme, which became his invariable 
practice, afterwards, could not destroy him. 
But in “‘ La Baignade,” division of tones was 
instinctive and felt, and not yet systematized. If 
ever there was an attempt to make a means into 
an end it was the adoption of pointillisme as 
an idiom of art. But even this attempt to 
confuse art with science, so fatal to painters of 
lesser talent, though it may have restricted his 
expression, could not quench the artistic gift 
and sensibility of Georges Seurat. He was 
incorrigibly an artist. 


“La Baignade ” is unusually large for an 
Impressionist painting. The canvas measures 
72 in. by 144 in. It owes its fine quality of 
decoration to its very harmonious and intimate 
relationship of mass and line. 


OF TO-MORROW — II 


By EDWIN EVANS 


N a previous article I described “ grand 
opera ” as a mere chapter in the evolution of 
opera, and one that is nearing its end. 
Obviously, the next question is, what will 
be the contents of the following chapter? Since 
that chapter is already begun, it should not be 
difficult to find an answer. Nor is it. The 
only difficulty is to select from the multitude 
of answers that propound themselves in practi- 
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cal form, arising from experiments of all kinds, 
and taking place in all countries. When its 
history comes to be written, probably an early 
section will treat of the interesting record of 
the little Théatre des Arts conducted by 
Jacques Rouché, now director of the Paris 
Opéra. There we had short operas and ballets, 
old and new, presented with a careful economy 
of splendour but a lavish display of good taste. 








Lyric Drama 


Many of the settings were exquisite, which is 
not surprising since Rouché was as enter- 
prising and as discriminating as Diaghileff 
himself in his selection of decorative artists. 
When Rouché went to the Opéra I became 
interested in a scheme to secure his forty-odd 
productions for London as a kind of reserve 
repertory, which could be drawn upon alter- 
nately with new productions of English origin, 
devised with the same fastidiousness. The dogs 
of war treed that scheme. Otherwise we should 
not be waiting to see, for instance, Ravel’s 
charming ‘‘ Mother Goose”’ ballet, which was 
one of the many attractive works included in the 
list. The operas were mostly neglected trea- 
sures of the past, and it may interest Nigel 
Playfair to know that the “ Beggar’s Opera ” 
was one of the English revivals I suggested 
to take their turn with those of French origin. 

Since those days things have moved rapidly, 
and to-day every season produces, somewhere 
or other, a work of opera or opera-ballet type 
that would take its place naturally in a reper- 
toire of this kind. This very month has 
yielded Holst’s “‘ At the Boar’s Head,” which 
is in no sense of the word “‘ grand opera,” but 
in the fullest sense opera. The same com- 
poser’s singularly beautiful opera di camera 
** Savitri” is another example. Though it 
treats of death, it is by no means gloomy, if 
presented in the manner of the original pro- 
duction designed by Lovat Fraser. Another 
work of recent date is Ravel’s “ L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges.”. Then there is Stravinsky’s 
“* Mavra,” and a number of short works of 
varying type and merit by the younger French 
composers of to-day. In Germany Paul 
Hindemith has specialized in one-act operas. 
The first work of Schénberg to be staged, 
** Erwartung,” which I saw a year ago at 
Prague, is more of the nature of a monologue, 
and I doubt whether its admission to such a 
repertoire would be welcome, for it is depress- 
ing, and scarcely repays the immense difficulty 
of performance. Judging by his recent work, 
** Master Pedro’s Puppet-Show,” as well as 
the earlier gitaneria “‘ El Amor Brujo,” Manuel 
de Falla, the Spaniard, is destined to be a 
valuable collaborator in the new movement. 
Returning to our own country, Holst is not the 
only composer contributing to the new reper- 
toire. Already there are others, and their 
number will increase so soon as the prospects 
of performance have improved. 


of To-morrow 


From the list, which opens with Ravel’s 
“L’Heure Espagnole,” and closes for the 
present with three characteristic recent ex- 
amples by De Falla, Holst, and Ravel, it is easy 
to generalize upon the chapter of operatic 
history now unfolding before us. It will have 
no lack of variety. On the contrary, alike in 
form, idiom, and subject, it isalready developing 
a versatility that “‘ grand opera,” with its stock 
ingredients and situations, never acquired. 
Its orchestra will probably be comparatively 
small, but composed of virtuosi of its various 
instruments. Its chorus, where one is used, 
will also be of small dimensions but great 
proficiency, but will revert in part to its 
decorative Mozartean functions, its dramatic 
limitations being by now fully realized. It 
may be invisible, as in “ Savitri,” or it may on 
very rare occasions be used for spectacular 
purposes. But it will not be allowed, as in 
grand opera, to destroy the dramatic illusion. 
Probably the majority of new operas will 
dispense with it altogether, as is done in 
“L’Heure Espagnole,” or ‘“ At the Boar’s 
Head.” But the characters will be made 
plausible, both to the eye and to the ear. This 
will be the opportunity for young singers, from 
whom, however, a far more advanced musician- 
ship will be expected than they habitually 
display to-day. That they will also be required 
to act is a condition presenting little difficulty. 
Singers can be taught to act if they are caught 
young. It is only the “ experienced’ who 
cannot. 

When Massine called his first rehearsal 
for the revival of Cimarosa’s “ Le Astuzie 
Femminili,” he addressed the company, saying 
he was quite sure that they all sang beautifully, 
since the musical experts said so, but he was 
equally sure that their movements were ugly, 
since they had not been taught to move 
beautifully. As, however, the time at his 
disposal did not permit of his rectifying this 
sad omission, the only remedy he could 
suggest was that in performing this opera they 
should move as little as possible. And, 
perhaps to their own astonishment, the little 
company of experienced singers accepted the 
situation without demur. 

This opens the question of revivals, which 
is of equal importance, since an ideal repertoire 
should be rooted in the past. I would even 
advocate a further extension than is at present 
contemplated. The eighteenth century is rich, 
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but not inexhaustible, and a too frequent 
recourse to it might end in a certain sameness. 
I would go farther back, to the picturesque 
conventions of the Louis XIV period, to 
Orazio Vecchi’s madrigal-opera, “ L’Anfipar- 
nasso,” which I would have mimed on the 
stage, whilst, let us say, the English Singers 
gathered round their table in the orchestra. 
And, still farther back, there is “‘ Le Jeu de 
Robin et Marion,” by Adam de la Hale, the 
hunchback of Arras (though he claimed to be 
misnamed “‘ le Bossu ”), which was produced 
in 1285 at the French Court in the Two 
Sicilies, and revived a few years ago by Mme. 
Jane Bathori at the Vieux Colombier. Though 
not so old as “ Le Jeu de la Feuillée,” it has a 
better claim to have been the true starting 
point of the French Opéra-Comique. 

The indispensable condition of all such 
revivals is that they be presented as living 
organisms, and not as museum specimens. 
That much has been realized in the productions 
of Rouché, Diaghileff and Playfair, who have 
in various ways trimmed the material to the 
taste of to-day. It involves a disregard of 
scruples such as only a man whose taste is 
acute can permit himself without courting 
disaster. Let the commercial “ magnate ” of 
the theatre invade this field at his peril! 
Dangers abound on all sides, but perhaps the 
greatest of all is the music. Rare indeed is the 
masterpiece that retains its vitality from the 
first note to the last. Almost invariably 
there is a mass of dead matter which defies 
endowment with even the semblance of 
life. It must be cut away or it will infect 
the whole, but the operation needs a skilled 
surgeon. 

One of the weaknesses of composers at all 
periods has been the repetition of any two- 
bar phrase whose novelty happened to please 
them. They are rarely content to say a good 
thing once. The disease flourished in the 
eighteenth century. It is pronounced in one 
of the greatest forerunners of modern music, 
Moussorgsky. It ravages the works of Debussy. 
I remember with what pleasure I came across 
just such a two-bar pattern in a piano-piece by 
Sévérac and found him the exception, for he 
left it at that. Now there are very few of these 
two-bar phrases that will bear this duplication 
when their novelty has worn off. They must 
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be cut away, but with the most scrupulous 
care, so that the form, or, as a painter would 
say, the quantities, remain intact, or the purist 
will not only be up in arms, which is not 
unusual, but he will have right on his side. 
That it can be done, stands proved. If you 
doubt it, compare the music of “ The Good 
Humoured Ladies ” with the original Scarlatti 
sonatas from which it is adapted. 

We had recently an example of the wrong 
kind of revival. It was when the name of 
Offenbach was “in the air.” A scene was 
staged in which a number of his leading 
characters were brought on to sing the most 
successful songs of their several parts. The 
characters themselves were dead, the songs 
tarnished by having dragged out a dubious 
existence in the mauvais leux of music, 
and the texts had lost whatever interest they 
ever had. The effect was to put back for a time 
the prospect of a successful revival of Offen- 
bach. Now there is scattered through the 
works of Offenbach a mass of excellent light 
material which has not lost its freshness 
through long exposure in the market-place, and 
which, shorn of the repetitions in which the 
composer, artful showman that he was, gauged 
the receptivity of the audience of his day, could 
be made the basis of an attractive short opera. 
But it would need to be vigorously pruned, and 
rescored with the harmonies moderately en- 
riched to meet the demands of the musical 
ear of to-day. There is no middle way between 
that course, with an entirely new libretto, and 
that taken by Rouché in selecting a relatively 
little-known work, “‘ Mesdames de la Halle,” 
and reviving it integrally as an artistic curiosity. 
The “ successes’ of Offenbach are, in com- 
parison, as dead as mutton. 

If I have selected Offenbach for this 
concluding theme it is mainly because he 
stands somewhat apart from the repertoire 
question, which I shall therefore not be accused 
of prejudging. That it should contain some 
works in the lighter, not to say the lightest vein, 
goes without saying, but it is not necessary to 
go outside what old actors call “‘ the legitimate ”’ 
to find them. It is chiefly during its “‘ grand ” 
period that opera was so poor in humour, 
except of the unconscious kind. When it was 
not concerned with being “ grand,” it generally 
contrived to be human. 











By BENGT 


A great artist’s fame sometimes gets settled at once, 
and sometimes remains subject to vicissitudes until a 
decisive event finally establishes it, thus putting an end to 
a discussion continued for centuries. The case of Pierre 
Ronsard, for instance, is very characteristic. Having been 
considered the demi-god of his century, he had to sustain the 
violent attacks of Malherbe, who was very contemptuous 
of his work. The weighty opinion of the great schoolmaster 
of French poetry nearly caused the work of the lyrical poet 
to sink into oblivion. And over and over again historians 
of literature pointed out that the greater part of his produc- 
tion was incapable of interesting us, being artificial and 
obsolete. Now and then somebody raised his voice in 
order to defend the cause of the half-forgotten writer as, 
for instance, Flaubert. However, it was not until last year 
that Ronsard’s fame really became, as it were, consecrated 
in connection with his fourth centenary. And this winter 
the “ Bibliothéque Nationale” arranged an exhibition 
called “‘ Ronsard et son temps.” It was an event of out- 
standing interest, as the exhibition did not only include a 
series of portraits of the great poet, and many rare editions 
of his works, but also a large collection of works of art 
illustrative of the spirit of the time. Above all, the 
famous collections of drawings representing contemporary 
personalities attracted the visitors’ attention. The two 
Clouets and their pupils knew the secrets of their art. 
Very often they, too, were remarkable psychologists. Very 
often, but not absolutely in every case. The result cannot, 
however, fail to be of great historical interest, although we 
may perhaps find fault with it from the purely esthetic 
point of view. Their portraits of men are certainly, as a 
rule, much finer than those of women. For it is evident 
that these French sixteenth-century artists sometimes were 
unable to understand and render the exquisite charm of 
their aristocratic female sitters. The drawing of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, for instance, is a delicate and fine piece of 
work, but the artist has not seized the spirit of this famous 
enchantress. One feature is characteristic of the whole 
collection. Every man and woman portrayed here conveys 
to us a very strong impression of the Middle Ages. Critics 
are wont to insist on the revolutionary tendencies of the 
Italian and French Renaissance, but, unfortunately, they 
far too often forget another circumstance : the persisting 
medizval influence. And it is no paradox to say that both 
in France and in Italy these powerful cultural movements 
lose their strength as soon as the purely medizval element 
in them vanishes. 


Lovers of art have recently had the opportunity of 
seeing some attractive and interesting works by con- 
temporary artists. Monsieur Albert André, for instance, 
is exhibiting a large number of drawings and paintings at 
the new Durand Ruel Galleries. The artist’s creed is 
plain to the spectator from every one of his works. He 
has one great love in his life—mountains. They seem to 


be the central power from which all his thoughts and all 
his artistic work irradiates. And they do not only furnish him 
with the favourite motives for his landscapes : even when 
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painting a portrait or a figure subject he always feels their 
overwhelming influence. Consequently his art is strong, 
simple, masculine, and aiming at monumental quality. 
His drawing is personal, deliberate, and stylized, but he 
does not try to get any decorative effects from it, and, 
contrary to many modern artists, he does not give colouring 
the first place in his artistic imagination. An epical note 
is distinguishable in his work, and it has the effect of 
carrying the spectator away from ephemeral thoughts 
and sentiments. 


Monsieur Antoine Villard has been exhibiting some 
paintings and, above all, some “‘ Ences de Chine,” repre- 
senting subjects from the coast of Brittany. The artist 
loves the sea and the rocks; he has studied them very 
carefully and renders them in a strong and personal way. 
There is a certain mental affinity between the two above- 
mentioned artists and Monsieur André Léveillé, whose 
works—portraits, landscapes, interiors, architectural sub- 
jects, etc.—aim at a dignified simplicity. 

An interesting exhibition, including some sepias by 
Monsieur Maurice de Lambert, is to be seen at the Hotel 
Jean Charpentier. In these works the artist has been 
devoting himself to decorative landscapes. I mean land- 
scapes that are either decorative in themselves or have been 
rendered so through the work of man. Hills, cypresses, 
fountains, terraces, etc., frequently occur in them. But 
the artist has an exquisite sense of their beauty and per- 
sonality, and his works are by no means calligraphic or 
vapid. On the contrary, they are dominated by a 
very personal feeling that gives them a powerful unity and 
a plastic beauty. The artist has been particularly happy 
in choosing sepia for his medium. 


The Caid Si Azouaou Mammeri is exhibiting some oil- 
paintings and drawings. This artist is remarkably strong as a 
draughtsman, but being an Oriental, he has an exquisite 
sense of colouring, sunshine, and shadows. The whole 
of his exhibition is exceedingly convincing. It really is a 
relief to see Oriental atmosphere and landscapes inter- 
preted by a man who is himself a Moslem, a native of these 
countries feeling their real beauty and personal charm in 
a different way from a tourist, however sensitive his mind. 
Lovers of the charm of North Africa and Spain will not 
miss this exhibition at the Galeries George Petit. 


An original collection of archaic Chinese works of art 
belonging to Professor Osvald Sirén, of Stockholm, is now 
on loan in the Cernuschi Museum. It is eclectic, having been 
brought together with the idea of supplying some significant 
specimens for study. Its various objects show the imfor- 
tant part now played by questions referring to the very 
dawn of human art. 


For some time the theatres of Paris have been nearly 
dominated by Luigi Pirandello, three important houses 
having been producing the works of the famous Italian 
dramatist. Taking them in their order of production, 
** Chacun sa vérité” is having a long run at the “ Atelier” 
of Montmartre, and this success is easy to account for as this 
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Apollo : 


play is far more important than the two others recently 
brought before the public of the French carital. Its 
awkward Italian title, “Cosi € (se vi pare) ”’ distinctly ex- 
presses the idea of the author. For this play interprets 
Pirandello’s idea of life. It explains his philosophical 
views, which are symbolized by the events of the 
drama. The plot is as follows: A little provincial town is 
upset by the arrival of an official, whose strange 
attitude towards his wife and his mother-in-law forms the 
subject of every conversation. A local official wants to 
know the truth, having been stimulated by the curiosity of 
his family. His brother-in-law, Signor Lamberto Laudisi, 
however, insinuates that he will never know it. The new 
functionary, Signor Ponza, and his mother-in-law, Signora 
Trola, are being asked to explain themselves. The result 
is surprising. Signor Ponza accuses Signora Trola of 
being mad, believing her daughter, who was his first wife, 
to be still alive, whereas he has married another woman 
since. On the other hand, Signora Trola accuses Signor 
Ponza of being mad, believing his first wife to be his second. 
Signor Ponza assures that he does not want Madame Trola 
to come and see his second wife as he does not want to 
trouble her. However, Madame Trola affirms that she 
does not go to see her daughter as she does not want to 
provoke a crisis with her son-in-law. Which of the two 
is mad? Finally Madame Ponza appears, but without 
any result. The truth is the thing that everybody is 
imagining. Thus the author wants to declare Laudisi to 
be in the right. The philosophy of this play, then, is a 
derivation of the idea of Schopenhauer, whereas its 
technique reminds us of Ibsen and Strindberg. In other 
words, the North seen through an Italian temperament. 
The architecture of “ Chacun sa vérité” is perfect, 
although its technique denotes some lack of practice. 
Pirandello here operates like a composer whose first 
orchestral works are divided by colouristic registers. The 
psychology of his play, on the other hand, shows a man of 
mature age. This strange and interesting coincidence is 
explained by the fact that Pirandello started writing for the 
theatre at the age of fifty, and that he did so with “‘ Chacun 
sa vérité.”” This very remarkable play has brought on a 
real innovation. Goethe’s “ Faust” and Ibsen’s dramatic 
works are powerful exponents of profound human ideas, 
but these ideas seem to result from the plot itself, or from 
some of the characters there revealed. In Pirandello’s 
play, on the other hand, everything, from the first word 
to the last, seems to be there in order to persuade the 
spectator. Hence a real strength, but perhaps also a 
certain monotony. Unfortunately a criticism must be 
made concerning the end of every act. Laudisi harangues 
the public saying : “‘ That is the truth,” and bursts into 
ironical laughter. If the author had been developing a 
philosophical idea, he would neither have laughed nor cried. 
But, on the other hand, if he intended his play to be a 
work of art, why did he laugh after having imagined a 
powerful, fascinating plot; a plot the strength of which 
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Neither 
philosophically nor psychologically nor zsthetically can 


resides exactly in its emotional, tragic power ? 


this device be accounted for. The great success of this 
play is partly due to the wonderful acting, the principal 
parts being played by Monsieur and Madame Dullin and 
Monsieur Vital. 


The Théatre de la Renaissance has been producing 
“ Vétir ceux qui sont nus.” Here Pirandello is represented 
by a sketch rather than by a play. The whole interest of 
the spectator concentrated on Madame Simone, whose 
interpretation was inspired by a grand, tragic spirit. The 
Théatre des Arts has staged a play called “ Henri IV.” 
According to the opinion of Pirandello himself, it should 
be considered his masterpiece. Still, it cannot be compared 
to “‘Chacun sa vérité.” “Henri IV” includes some 
powerful scenes, but its perfectly unsound psychology 
spoils the effect of the play. The principal part is being 
played by Monsieur Pitoeff, and the great artist is here 
giving one of his best creations. The outstanding feature 
of the three above-mentioned plays is that Pirandello 
tries to prove a general rule by very peculiar or quite 
abnormal cases. 


An interesting musical event was the orchestral concert 
conducted by Herr Bernard Tittel, from the Opera of 
Vienna. In the first place he is a thorough musician ; but 
he is as well an artist with a characteristic personal tem- 
perament. He has a great suggestive power, but this rare 
and dangerous quality never would induce him to force 
himself on the public. On the contrary, he always stands 
in the background, being the devoted and convinced 
interpreter of his programmes. The concert was opened 
by Goldmark’s “ Sakountala”’ overture. It is a sincere 
and attractive work, built up like a frieze and not like a 
pediment. Its themes are developed in a distinct 
and serious way—sometimes epic, sometimes dramatic, 
but mostly romantic. The harmonious instrumentation 
sounds well, and is full of nuances, although its colouring 
is rather restrained. Only the fortissimi do not sound quite 
well. They are too compact, being overloaded with 
inner parts instead of octaves and unisons; briefly, have 
too much of 1840 instead of twentieth-century work. 


The great number of the programme was Strauss’s 
“‘ Alpine Symphony,” which was then given for the first 
time in Paris. Strauss is a very peculiar figure. He is 
sometimes an extravagant classic, sometimes a romanticist 
despising romanticism; he is always a genius, but mostly 
a genius without inspiration. This symphony is not one 
of his best works. However, it has attractive qualities, 
and you derive pleasure from listening to it. This work 
aims at giving a description of a day in the mountains 
from dawn to sunset. The thematic invention is very 
poor, and the composer abuses his fortissimi, but it is a 
real relief to meet a composer who has enough moral 
courage to write correct harmonies. The concert was 
completed by Ravel’s “ Valse.” 

















EW YORK just now has its full quota of art 

exhibitions, all of which show, not exactly a 

chastening after such indiscretions of the past, 

but a settling down—or, one would say, a re- 
fining. To-day the New York artist, and for that matter, the 
American artist, still shows his Parisian training, inspiration, 
or likening. In addition to this Gallic background, we 
continually have shows that cannot for one moment let us 
forget France and her great artists. A case in point is the 
exhibition of a number of drawings by Matisse at the 
Weyhe Gallery; while at the Reinhardt Galleries two 
well-known Parisian painters of Slav origin, Soudbinine 
and Doubinsky show their work. 

Traces of the Cubistic and other “isms” are still 
discernible, but the New Yorker, like his French confrére, 
is gradually becoming as pure as Ingres and the Greek 
ideal. 

There are a few exhibitions of real importance that claim 
the memory. These include the “one-man” show of 
paintings by Adelaide Lawson, a group of works gathered 
together by Alfred Stieglitz, sculpture by Elie Nadelman, 
and, the annual exhibition of the Society of Independent 
Artists. ; 

Miss Lawson is a young lady of undoubted talent, in 
spite of her Walt Kuhn influence. This influence, however, 
will not hurt her, as she will easily digest the Kuhn idiom 
and idea, and then dig for herself. Some of this self- 
digging is apparent, especially so in regard to her subject 
matter. But it is in her colour that she is strongest. In 
no way does it suggest of the sign-painters’ chart, but 
exploits many exquisite nuances. Miss Lawson is possibly 
the only woman artist in New York who paints as she feels. 
She is absolutely free, and I have yet to find another 
woman painter such as she. 

The exhibition which Alfred Stieglitz “‘ presents,” to 
use his own wording, somewhat in the manner of the 
theatrical impresario, consists of some half-dozen or so 
painters who consider Stieglitz their protector, patron, or 
even impresario. The “ boosting ” in New York of the 
newer tendencies in art owes much to Alfred Stieglitz, so 
when I use the word impresario, I do so in a fine way. 
Many a New York painter owes everything to this man, 
and the present show under review was a worth while one 
in every respect. It showed that A.S. in spite of his years 
has still many a strong kick left in him. Here were the 
lyrical and Turneresque water-colours of John Marin, the 
crystal-clear studies of Georgia O’Keeffe, and vital efforts 
of Marsden Hartley and Fisk—all interesting adventurers 
on the high road of art. 

The latest exhibition of the Society of Independent 
Artists is a sane and healthy one. In the past, and particu- 
larly in its first few years of existence, there was too much 
work shown that hid the real purpose of the exhibition. 
Freedom does not necessarily mean licence. I well re- 
member the artist who insisted on his rights in exhibiting 
a lavatory basin, and, on his work being rejected, resigned 
forthwith, claiming that the Society was not living up to its 
“No Jury—No Prizes” slogan. This artist was merely 
trying the patience of the committee and badly wanted to 
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have a grievance. Since then the freak exhibits are gradu- 
ally diminishing in number until they are now quite 
negligible. One is now able to see the workings and the 
raison d’étre of the Society. 

Two deceased members, George Bellows and Maurice 
Prendergast, are given individual groups of paintings, which 
might be called memorial exhibitions. Both were splendid 
painters and both were poles apart in their outlook. 
Prendergast was a poet in line and colour, and he had a fine 
decorative sense. While alive, he should have been 
employed in the designing of tapestries and other fabrics 
for the complete decoration of homes. As in many another 
instance, the public have discovered this too late. George 
Bellows, in his most recent work, is typically American. I 
think it can be safely said that it smacks of the soil. In his 
recent nudes one feels the carnal predominating. While 
there is no reserve and no modesty, no one can take 
objection to them. Nowadays workers in all the arts here, 
and particularly the writers (Ben Hecht for instance) 
rejoice in their Americanism, and one has to live in New 
York to know and feel that there is an American flavour, 
strong, raw, but vital. I am sure that one can find it in the 
paintings, not only of Bellows, but in those of another 
painter, Walt Kuhn, who has typified New York and 
America in a number of semi-nude studies of burlesque 
girls. I remember two in particular, “ The City,” and 
“* Americana.” 

Elie Nadelman, once resident in London, shows a 
number of pieces of sculpture at the Scott and Fowles 
Gallery. Nadelman is amusing and a satirist. He show; 
several wood and coloured plaster mannikins illustrating 
types of contemporary life. In spite of their wit, I am afraid 
that they cannot be taken as a serious side of his work. 
This is brought home to one when one sees his superb 
nudes and heads of classic purity; also in his large marble 
torso in which he pays a pretty compliment to antiquity. 
The same applies to his portraits of children, in which 
direction Nadelman stands supreme in spite of his highly 
polished surface, which sometimes suggests glass or some 
other brittle substance. One can safely say that as a 
sculptor of children Elie Nadelman cannot be equalled. 

Henri Burkhardt shows a number of paintings and 
drawings at the Anderson Galleries. It was but a few years 
ago that this artist made himself known to frequenters of 
art galleries by his fresco-like coloured paintings at the 
Montross Gallery. This latest exhibition of his showed a 
further development towards an intelligent synthesis. 

At the Brooklyn Museum the display of Modern 
British prints made a big impression on those artists who 
do not look askance at the graphic arts. I understand that 
Hesketh Hubbard was in a large way responsible for the 
fine display. 

The Société Anonyme introduced to New York the 
work of Heinrich Campendonk. As in the past, this modest 
little gallery has been responsible for some of our most 
stimulating shows. One remembers that of Archipenko 
sculpture of some time ago. 

John Noble, now permanently settled here, is showing 
at the Milch Galleries. 
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DIE DEUTSCHE PLASTIK DES ELFTEN BIS DREI- 


ZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERTS, by ERwin PANoFsky. 
2 vols., pp. 183; 125 plates + 12 plates in text. Munich: 


Kurt Wolff. 60 marks. 


Here is a book upon the production of which all con- 
cerned may be most warmly congratulated. In German 
sculpture from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, Dr. 
Panofsky has chosen a subject which confronts us with a 
series of works of very remarkable artistic quality. He treats 
of the main lines of evolution succinctly and suggestively, 
appending a number of admirably informed notes on the 
individual plates which go to make up the second volume. 
For these reproductions, nothing but the highest praise can 
be given : the selection as well as the actual posing of the 
subjects is marked by keen artistic sensibility, and para- 
doxical though it may sound, these carefully planned and 
adjusted reproductions in two dimensions probably give in 
many cases a more satisfactory impression than may be 
obtained—unless special measures are taken—in front of 
the three-dimensional originals themselves. Certain of 
these plates are absolute revelations : as witness, for instance, 
those of the Wise Virgin from the gate of the North transept 
of Magdeburg Cathedral (No. 89), the hand of the statue of 
Uta in Naumburg Cathedral (No. 97), and the head of the 
statue of St. Elizabeth in Bamberg Cathedral (No. 78). 
Altogether, Dr. Panofsky’s book is a most important and 
serviceable addition to the literature on medizval sculpture 
in Europe. T. B. 


GIOTTO, by Carlo CARRA. 102 pp.; 192 plates. London: 

A. Zwemmer. 25s. 

Students of early Italian painting will be very glad to 
possess this handsome and handy volume on Giotto. It 
has been a matter of some regret that no volume dealing 
with the “ Father of Italian Painting ”’ has so far appeared 
in the weli-known Klasstker der Kunst series : henceforth 
Signor Carra’s book, with its excellent 1¢2 reproductions in 
collotype, will take its natural place on the bookshelf next to 
the familiar and oft-consulted red volumes. As to the letter- 
press, its well-informed biographical and _ historical 
portions will be found more useful than the critical section, 
which does not very materially add to our understanding 
of Giotto’s art. 


VOLUME III OF -THE ‘SCHREIBER CATALOGUE OF 
ENAMELS AND GLASS AT THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM, by BerNarp RACKHAM. Board of 
Education. 3s. 6d. and §s. 6d. 


At the present time, the state of knowledge in regard to 
the interesting English enamels of the eighteenth century is 
analogous to that which stood for information about native 
porcelains some fifty or sixty years ago. Until recently 
all such examples of enamel, if of good quality, have been 
spoken of vaguely as from Battersea, and all pieces of crude 
workmanship and generally decadent appearance have been 
given to Bilston or to foreign factories desirous of copying 
English ware. A few so-called facts about York House, 
Battersea, have been repeated a hundred times by writers 
who have not troubled to consider the question in a critical 


spirit, and thus the whole subject had become hidden 
behind a cloud of false witnesses. 
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Mr. Bernard Rackham’s Introduction to his excellent 
Vol. III of the Schreiber Collection brings before the col- 
lector and student the results of all research made in this 
direction of recent years. In his succinct essay it is made 
clear that the old attribution of the examples in enamel at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum must undergo a severe 
readjustment. While this new classification will rob the 
work said to have been produced at Battersea of many 
hundreds of pieces, it will in no way reduce the interest in 
those examples indubitably made at York House. It will, 
however, greatly add to the reputation of the enamels 
which were made in South Staffordshire and, possibly, at 
other works yet to be identified. 

Lady Charlotte Schreiber, who prepared the catalogue 
of her large and beautiful gift of enamels in the years 
1884-5, accepted, to a great extent, the now discredited 
opinion that York House, in its four or five years of work, 
could produce the vast quantity of elaborate enamels now 
in public and private collections in England and abroad. 
During the last forty years light has been shed on much 
ceramic work in this country, but Battersea alone has, while 
being collected with avidity, been neglected historically. 
This is largely owing to the fact that so little is known of 
what took place at the works at York House. That Stephen- 
Theodore Janssen founded the factory about 1750 is proved, 
and that his large business as a paper merchant (Mr. 
Rackman calls him a stationer, which is not quite the same 
thing, although he was, truly, an important member of the 
Stationers’ Company) in the City of London brought him 
to bankruptcy in January, 1756, and thus ended his hobby 
of making enamels at York House, is also fairly sure. But 
beyond this, and Horace Walpole’s mention of pieces he 
himself owned, and a casual and ill-recorded visit to the 
works by Dr. Pococke in 1755, and the advertisement of the 
auction sale—with its list of goods—in March, 1756, little 
or nothing is known on sound evidence. Thus, the only 
way in which to dissipate the illusion that large quantities of 
enamel called “‘ Battersea ’’ were made at York House is to 
prove the existence of other works producing such goods, 
and in tracing examples of their manufacture. Just lately 
a distinct advance in this direction has been made at 
Wolverhampton, where there is now an Exhibition of some 
500 pieces brought together by local collectors headed by 
an indefatigable inquirer, Mr. Gerald Mander, and two or 
three friends. All the examples now at Wolverhampton 
are claimed, and it seems to me on excellent evidence, to be 
of Bilston manufacture. A few years ago, if not to-day, 
most of these 500 examples would have been attributed 
directly to Battersea. In the present situation, Mr. 
Rackham’s fully annotated and illustrated catalogue comes 
with peculiar appropriateness, and will be welcomed by the 
ever-increasing public whose interest in these graceful 
examples of English craft appears to have enlarged im- 
mensely during the last few years. 

Many, perhaps too many, of Mr. Rackham’s present 
attributions are of a highly tentative character. He includes 
among the ninety-six examples of Battersea still left to the 
Schreiber Collection many coloured pieces which seem to 
me far more likely to belong to a Midland factory of some 
five or ten years later date than 1756, which is the accepted 
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year of the closing of York House. Proof in this matter is 
a rather long affair, but aided by the acute inquiry which is 
now going forward there can be no doubt that evidence of 
a convincing nature will be brought forward. In the 
meantime it would be difficult to over-value Mr. Rackham’s 
work in thus lending his aid and authority towards clearing 
the atmosphere of doubtful attribution which has for so 
long obscured, not the quality of work done at Battersea, 
which has always been recognized for its excellence, but 
the confusion in regard to admirable examples made in the 
Midlands. These will now receive the due meed of praise 
so long withheld from them by some accident of time and 
chance, or sentiment or ownership, and a mistaken sense of 
values which suggested that to call a piece of enamel 
* Battersea ’’ added to its commercial importance. 


CHINA UND EUROPA; GEISTIGE UND KUNSTLER- 
ISCHE BEZIEHUNGEN IM 18 JAHRHUNDERT, 
by ADOLF REICHWEIN. 180 pp.; 26 illustrations. Berlin: 
Oesterheld & Co. Verlag. 5 marks. 


The eighteenth century offers a fruitful field to anyone 
desirous of studying the artistic relations between China 
and Europe, and Dr. Reichwein’s book is a most valuable 
contribution to the literature of this aspect of art. A single 
volume is altogether insufficient to exhaust the material at 
the historian’s disposal, even though he confine himself to 
viewing his ground from the European angle, and Dr. 
Reichwein claims to give no more than a brief introduction 
to the subject. It is to be wished that all authors whose 
claims are so modest were able to write with the scholarship, 
the authority, and the freshness of outlook that characterize 
this interesting work. 

Up till the end of the seventeenth century Oriental art 
was comparatively little known in this continent, but about 
that time the increasing activities of the various East India 
Companies began to flood the European market with a 
wealth of objects, whose effect upon Western art was 
sudden and continuous. The so-called chinoiserie is an 
eclectic creation, deriving motives from the arts of China, 
Japan, India, Persia, and Morgenland in general, and it 
manifests itself throughout the eighteenth century, ending 
with a gorgeous flare-up at Brighton in the days of the 
Regency. 

It is impossible within the space of a short review to 
deal adequately with all the points that Dr. Reichwein 
raises. He rightly stresses the fact that rococo ornament is 
not only the outcome of Chinese influences, but also the 
logical development of the Baroque type associated with 
the name of Bérain, and he discusses the relations between 
the civilizations of China and Europe in connection with 
architecture, literature, pageantry, and the lesser applied 
arts. 

But it was not alone in the sphere of art that the two 
civilizations came into contact and reaction with each other, 
and one of the most valuable features of Dr. Reichwein’s 
book is his discussion of eighteenth-century European 
philosophy and how it was affected by the influence of the 
East. The Age of Enlightenment in Europe, towards the 
middle of the century, is dominated by the great figure of 
Confucius, and its tenets are expressed in such writings as 
Voltaire’s “‘ Orphelin de la Chine.” This glorification of 
the East at the expense of the West was resented by 


Rousseau and Fénelon among others, while yet a third 
treatment of the subject, where the pretty resources of 
irony are brought into the fullest play, is represented by 
that neglected masterpiece, Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of 
the World.” 

The Age of Enlightenment is followed by the Age of 
Feeling, which affords Dr. Reichwein a happy opportunity 
of discussing the technique of laying out gardens. The 
development of taste in this quarter during the progress of 
the century is the history in miniature of all the influences 
at work on the art of the time, which culminate in the 
creation of the curious neologism ‘“‘ Chinese-Gothic ” to 
designate the artificial grottoes of the English garden. The 
fact that this expression was used by Goethe serves to 
introduce an elaborate discussion of the reactions of that 
a to the Eastern world at the various stages of his long 
life. 

Those students of art who are unfamiliar with the 
German language need not be therefor debarred from 
access to this stimulating book, which has lately been issued 
in an English translation by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. 


W. K. 


THE LISTENER’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. Vol. I—TO 
BEETHOVEN, by Percy A. SCHOLES; with incidental notes 
by Srr W. Henry Hapow, Sir RIcHARD R. TERRY, and 
Dr. ERNEST WALKER. Humphrey Milford: Oxford University 
Press. 


Mr. Percy Scholes is in the forefront of those musicians 
who are trying to make music intelligible to the ordinary 
educated person. Music is the baby of the Arts, dating 
only (in the sense that concerns the concert-goer) from the 
sixteenth century, and its rapid growth has overtaken the 
development of general culture and corresponding educa- 
tional progress. Thus we find large numbers of educated 
people who do not understand music at all, who have never 
given it even that degree of attention which, in the case 
of the other arts, has been forced upon them by the power of 
tradition. For such people Mr. Scholes provides a remedy. 
His books are written with enthusiasm, common sense, and 
very real sympathy for those suffering from the prevailing 
state of musical ignorance. He avoids technicalities and 
the superior attitude of the specialist, and writes in a 
pleasing, intimate style. It would, perhaps, be safe to say 
that no unprejudiced reader could fail to be interested in 
the present volume, which is a reprint of Vol. I of “‘ The 
Listener’s History of Music,” which first appeared in 
1923. The book surveys the story of musical art down to 
the time of Beethoven from the listener’s point of view, 
explaining just those things that will help in the hearing of 
music, and adding in smaller type biographies of repre- 
sentative composers whose works are most easily accessible. 
Lists of gramophone records and printed music follow, 
with suggestions for further reading, but the main argument 
of the book continues in large type, leaving the reading of 
the biographies to individual discretion. A rather unusual 
plan is followed by the inclusion of criticisms on the book 
by leading authorities, which are, in their turn, discussed 
by the author. A large number of extracts in musical 
type are included, and reproductions, from various sources, 
of composers’ portraits. The second volume is in prepara- 
tion, and will carry on the story from Beethoven down to 
the present time. 

D. D. S. 
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MUSIC NEWS 


By PERCY 


The National Opera Trust.—The news that a 
trust has been formed to secure a fund in order to assist 
the cause of opera in England is very interesting indeed, 
and it is only right that the British National Opera Com- 
pany should have been chosen as the instrument of that 
trust, in view of its long and courageous struggle against 
the very adverse conditions prevailing here. The names 
of most of our musical knights are on the committee, of 
which the chairman is Lord Londonderry, a gentleman 
whom one has hitherto associated rather with coals than 
with music. With great modesty they are only appealing 
for £500,000, though it remains to be seen whether that 
sum will be easier to collect than the {2,000,000 for which 
Mr. de Lara is asking for his scheme. At any rate, the 


public can pay its money and take its choice. The com- 
mittee hope that with the aid of the subsidy “an even 


higher” standard of performance will be reached. That 
should not be difficult, as, generally speaking, it would be 
hard to imagine a much worse one than that which they 
have at present. 

In a recent article in “ The Daily Telegraph” Mr. 
Herbert Hughes speaks of some performances he heard in 
Florence, at which he was struck by the infinitely better 
acting and singing on the part of the principals than that 
which obtains here, although, as he truly remarks, Florence 
does not pretend to be a musical city. I know Italy ex- 
tremely well, and can assure him that he will find that to 
be the case in even the smallest towns, which nearly all 
have their little season of opera every year. He is quite 
right however, in saying that except in such cities as 
Milan, Rome, Naples, Turin, etc., the chorus singing and 
the dancing are better in England. I am convinced that 
if ever there is to be a native opera of any importance here, 
an operatic school must be founded with first-rate pro- 
fessors, preferably Italian and German, for the thorough 
grounding of our artists in singing, acting, dancing, and 
conducting, before they are allowed to appear in public, 
and if the fund materializes, the trustees would do well to 
devote at least half the income from it to this purpose. 
The curse of British opera is that it is too amateur, and 
people, in London at any rate, will not pay to hear amateur 
opera. A competent company of British artists is, of 
course, quite within the realms of possibility, but when 
star singers are not available, the interest must of necessity 
be chiefly concentrated on the music and the ensemble, 
with regard to which stars are as a rule quite indifferent, 
and only the most careful training, andunlimited rehearsing 
can bring about a satisfactory result. 

I was talking to my friend Frederick Austin, the other 
day, and whilst agreeing with me that there is no real 
demand for opera in England, he believes that the supply 
would create it. I wonder? Anyway, if we are to have 
an opera in London which will bear comparison with those 
of even average merit on the Continent, there must be an 
end of the pitifully childish attempts at singing and acting 
well-known réles which, with a few notable exceptions, 
we have hitherto been given in London by our own artists. 

I fear that even the modest £500,000 will not be easy 
to get, especially when one remembers that the St. Paul’s 
Cathedral fund, a really national object, has not yet 
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reached £300,000. Probably by the time that that sum, and 
Mr. de Lara’s £2,000,000 are safely in the bank, even the 
names of most of the operas now in the popular repertory 
will have been forgotten! Perhaps there will be a new art 
of the theatre? In any case, the £2,500,000 will come in 
useful, as one may safely say that musical enterprises will 
always be frantically screaming for support. 


Music and Italy.—It is curious how many miscon- 
ceptions untravelled people hold about foreign countries, 
and perhaps more in regard to Italy than any other. To 
hear them, one would imagine it to be a land of perpetual 
warmth and sunshine, inhabited by a simple and childlike 
race, whose chief interests in life were the Madonna and 
the arts. As for the warmth and sunshine, it certainly has 
an infinitely greater share of both than we are blest with, 
but it has a real, and sometimes a very cold winter. How 
often have I sat shivering before a small wood fire in a 
room nearly as big as a town hall, trying to summon up 
courage to go to bed in another equally large, and reading 
a letter from England saying : ““ How I envy you in sunny 
Italy!” Simple and childlike Italians may be, in so much 
that they are easily amused, do not require the elaborately 
organized pleasures that we do, and are temperate in 
eating and drinking, but it does not need a long residence 
in Italy to realize that Machiavelli was far more typical of 
the race than was St. Francis of Assisi. With regard to 
the arts, the modern Italian, though proud of the traditions 
of his country, and the treasures it possesses, values them 
chiefly as a means of attracting tourists, and, apart from 
opera, his interest in music is of the slightest. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that there is no 
music in Italy except opera. There are in Milan, Rome, 
Naples, Bologna, etc., flourishing orchestras, choral 
societies and quartettes, and concerts are numerous, but 
their public is a very limited one, and it is emphatically 
not the great general public, to whom music means opera, 
and nothing else, and in spite of the fact that Italy has 
composers of equal talent to those of any other country, 
such as Respighi, Malipiero, Pizzetti, etc., the musician 
who has not written a successful opera is little more than 
a name to his fellow-countrymen; if he has, however, 
succeeded in writing one, he is a god. 

Notwithstanding the love of opera in Italy, the level of 
taste is no higher than it is anywhere else. The more 
melodramatic the work, the more it pleases. The Italian 
loves a tragic ending, and works such as “ Falstaff,” 
“* Gianni Schicchi,” and Wolf-Ferarri’s charming comedy 
opera, “‘ Le donne Curiose,” do not greatly appeal to him. 
A considerable number of new works are given a hearing 
every year; production is inexpensive, and managers are 
always hoping to chance on another “ Rigoletto” or 
“Tosca,” but very few of them survive their first two or 
three performances. The all-important thing to the 
Italian is the singing, and in that respect one must acknow- 
ledge that the general level is infinitely higher than it is 
anywhere else; the ensemble, too, is nearly always ex- 
cellent. Singers such as we often hear in England would 
not be tolerated for a moment, and the artist who sings 
out of tune is promptly hissed off the stage. 
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After all is said and done, every country gets what it 
wants in the way of amusement. A very serious attitude 
towards music is necessary, to understand and appreciate 
properly orchestral, and chamber music, especially in its 
latest manifestations, and the Italian finds sitting in a 
concert room listening to a symphony or a quartette very 
dull work. People who live under happier climatic con- 
ditions naturally take things less seriously than we do, and 
I should personally be very sorry to see Italy forsake her 
easy-going ways for the tiresome “ Life is real, life is 
earnest ” attitude of the more strenuous and frozen North. 

The Bach Choir.—The Palestrina Mass, “ As- 
sumpta est Maria,” is so supremely lovely that one 
almost forgets to criticize, but the Bach choir has done 
such fine work in the past that one is very sorry to see it 
lower its standard, and so I note with regret, a certain 
unsteadiness and raggedness of attack, and an occasional 
coarseness of tone which should be corrected. These 
defects may be partly due to the fact that Dr. Vaughan 
Williams is not such a specialist in this kind of music as 
is Sir Hugh Allen. The rendering of the Mass made me 
realize more keenly than ever to what a pitch of excellence 
Sir E. R. Terry had brought the Westminster Cathedral 
choir before he unfortunately severed his connection with 
it : its singing of the old church music was unsurpassable, 
and the surroundings added a beauty which one misses 
in a concert hall. Mesdames Adila Fachiri, and Jelly 
D’Aranyi played Bach’s seldom-heard Concerto in C 
Minor for two violins. They gave a satisfactory account 
of the first and third movements, though they were 
inclined to hurry the tempo in the latter; the poetic 
possibilities of the lovely slow movement, however, were 
hardly hinted at. 

Mr. W. G. Whittaker, whose work, “A Lyke Wake 
Dirge,” was given its first London performance, has a 
good deal of talent, and he has every resource of modern 
harmony and orchestral colour at his fingers’ ends. The 
poem is an old north country dirge, which was sung over 
the dead, and it is a pity that the composer has so com- 
pletely missed the spirit of it. The opening was quite 
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beautiful, but the violent climaxes and elaborate modern 
effects which followed, completely swamped the eeriness 
and pathos of the words, and often dangerously approached 


the ludicrous. If Mr. Whittaker listened to the Mass, he 
must have realized the drama and pathos Palestrina achieved 
by simple methods, and without accompaniment. I shall 
hope to hear a purely orchestral work by him later. 


The Philharmonic Society.—It was presumably 
Delius’s German training which made him choose 
Neitzsche’s philosophic platitudes from “ Also Sprach 
Zarathustra,” as the subject of his ‘‘ Mass of Life,” given 
by the Philharmonic Society on April 2, and of which the 
English translation reached a level of imbecility rarely 
attained to, even by translators. How is this? “ Sits he 
not drinking e’en now a well-seasoned brown drop of 
golden bliss, golden wine!” Or this: “ O bliss, O pain, 
O break heart, joy craves for endless day!” Even such a 
libretto, combined with Delius’s confessed contempt for 
the technique of vocal writing, does not affect one’s enjoy- 
ment of his music. His genius consists in piling colour on 
colour, with the lovely effect of a gorgeous sunset, and it 
would surely be impossible to extract more sensuous 
beauty from choir, soloists, and orchestra than he does; 
but a two hours’ sunset would be monotonous, and Nature, 
always an artist, even in her most extravagant moods, 
realizes this, and knows exactly when to stop : Delius does 
not, and hence his weakness, and that of all his school. 
One longs for an occasional definite theme, definitely 
developed. The Mass was given an almost flawless per- 
formance under Paul Klenau, a young German con- 
ductor of a type which Germany alone seems to produce, 
young, enthusiastic, and thoroughly competent. Choir, 
orchestra, and soloists were all excellent. The name of 
the baritone who sang the part of Zarathustra, Mr. Roy 
Henderson, was new to me. He has a fine voice, musical 
intelligence, and a sense of phrasing and diction rare 
indeed in England. In most countries he would find his 
career on the operatic stage; here he will probably be 
doomed to sing in oratorio at provincial festivals, and at 
the Albert Hall until the end of his days. 


JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. 


Just as we were going to press the news reached us of 
the death of the greatest of the painters representing the 
English-speaking peoples. In his person and his art 
John S. Sargent linked the Old World with the New, 
and his great loss will be as keenly felt in America as 
in Britain. 

His achievements are on the minds of all, and his 
influence on the art of his generation has been immense. 


His personality—strong, vigorous, and fresh in its out- 
look—stamped his own character on all his work, whether 
in his paintings, his delightful water-colours, or his 
decorative designs. 

His personal charm endeared him to his friends, and 
no one was ever more ready to help a struggling or unknown 
artist with advice, and what was worth far more, his real 
practical and self-sacrificing help. 


ART NOTES 


By TIS 


At the time of writing the picture market at Burlington 
House is not yet open, the Royal Academy turnstiles have 
not yet begun to turn their honest eighteenpences, so 
some of its more or less serious rivals still have their 
innings, to wit : The R.W.S., the R.I., the R.B.A., and one 
of the new rivals and arrivals, the M.E.W.S.—i.e., the 
Modern English Water-colour Society. 





All those institutions are consecrated to art, and more 
particularly to water-colour painting, since even the 
R.B.A. includes an extensive section devoted to this branch 
of painting. All these institutions are also dedicated to 
commerce since they offer goods for sale, and at least 
three of them would admit frankly that they cater for the 
public taste. 
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The Old Water-colour Society in Pall Mall East does 
this with much dignity and decorum; the goods they offer 
are all of sound workmanship, and of these two 
hundred and fifty-nine pictures nearly every one is fit to 
hang in a British drawing-room. There are, however, a 
few exceptions to this rule: pictures in corduroys or 
blazers, as it were, such as Mr. Brangwyn’s “‘ Old Mill at 
Ditchling,” and particularly his ‘Cannon Street Station : 
Departure of the Hop-pickers,” also Mrs. Laura Knight’s 
contributions, such as “ Rouge” and “Dancer and 
Masseur.” These things have perhaps too much of the 
tang and flavour of life in them to suit the convention of 
the “parlour.” Despite frank use of body-colour Mr. 
Brangwyn’s water-colour technique differs widely from his 
method of painting in oil, whilst Mrs. Knight’s is imme- 
diately suggestive of the other medium. That is also true 
of Mr. Munning’s water-colours ; his masterful “‘ Hunting 
Piece No. 2” is an astonishing tour de force, in the good 
sense ; it represents a huntsman and hounds on the crest 
of a hill seen against a stormy sky in a momentary burst 
of sunshine. The huntsman’s red coat sings out from the 
background with the strength of real light. 

Only one other member permits himself boldness in 
expressional means : Mr. George Clausen, whose “ Torquay 
Harbour—Morning,” full of suggestion, has no more 
finish than a Brabazon sketch, but much more carefully 
considered composition. Nothing could better demonstrate 
the wide range of expression which the medium permits 
than comparison of Mr. Clausen’s pleasant sketch with 
one of its immediate neighbours : ““ The Great Bridge at 
Cahors,” by Joseph Southall, or this painter’s other 
pictures here, “ Barque at Anchor” and “ When the 
Boat Comes In.” Mr. Ciausen pleases by suggestion; 
Mr. Southall suggests nothing: he commits himself to 
full and clear statements, leaving nothing to chance. He 
builds up a world of his imagination tor us to see as he sees 
it, and he performs that most difficult of tasks, he finishes 
his work without destroying its vitality. There is only 
one other water-colour painter represented here, who 
possesses the power of making the statement of his im- 
aginary world complete, Mr. Cayley Robinson. His 
“Castle by the Sea” and “ Summer Evening ” though 
marred by certain oddities of composition, are, neverthe- 
less, delightful in their own, now long familiar, way. Most 
of the exhibitors paint landscapes, translating them into 
the medium with commendable skill. Their work is so 
well known that enunciation of their names alone conveys 
it adequately: Mr. James Paterson, the President, Sir 
Herbert Hughes Stanton, Messrs. Adrian Stokes, Murray 
Smith, Oliver Hall, David Muirhead, Reginald Smith; 
but why continue : the members are all “ honourable ” men. 
Amongst the few figure-painters Mr. Russell Flint and 
Mr. Charles Sims stand out, not only by reason of their 
excellent skill, but also because of their greater inventive 
powers. I have seldom seen a more satisfactory com- 
position and colour arrangement than Mr. Flint’s “ Ripples 
and Laughter,” with this reservation, however, that it is 
satisfactory only to those who are fond of sweetmeat. I 
am—at least once in a while. Mr. Sims’s taste is equally 
*“ sweet,” but has, perhaps, a little more sentiment in its 
make-up. He seems to be returning to his early love : 
atmospheric impressionism coupled with fanciful subject- 
matter. In his “ Coming of Spring,” a flock of wingless 


infant-cupids and a flock of spring lambs are curiously 
involved with the landscape, because the artist tries to tell 
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an imaginative tale in the terms of optic accuracy. Judging 
by remarks of the public, which I was careful to overhear, 
Mr. Henshall’s subject-pictures are still the most popular. 
I am sure I have seen his “ Silver Threads and Golden ” 
twenty years ago or more, though the silver threads were 
great-grandpa’s probably, and the golden ones possibly 
grandma’s. What’sinaname? A great deal. 


The sales at the R.S.W., judging from the number of 
red labels displayed on the card on the secretary’s desk, 
appear to have been satisfactory. 


Curiosity made me total up the value of the pictures 
sold at the R.I. after the first week, and they came to some- 
thing like one thousand pounds, which is far behind the 
total reached, according to Lord Burnham, in 1883, when 
the figure was {14,000 (fourteen thousand pounds). 
Nevertheless, taking the changed conditions into considera- 
tion, the R.I. this year will be satisfied, I am sure. The 
secret of its success is, I am convinced, its championship 
of title, coupled with adequate workmanship. “ The 
Little Dancer,” ‘“ Hit,’ “ Flaming: June,” “ Like no 
other Love,” “‘ She Came to Bathe,” “ Rideau ” (quite a 
“ naughty ” picture that could hang in amy drawing-room), 
“* What Shall I Say ”’—well, what can one say, except that 
the titles alone are good enough to sell any picture, let 
alone such as the majority here which are painted as well 
as the subject deserves, some even better. Amongst the 
latter I mention the work of Mr. Francis Hodge, Mr. 
Frank Gillett, Miss Anne Airey, Miss Hawkesley, Mr. 
Percy Lancaster, Mr. Graham Petrie, Mr. Garside—but 
there are nearly five hundred exhibits, and most of them 
are adequate, in the sense that their authors accomplish 
what they set out todo. Amongst the more serious achieve- 
ments I would mention Mr. Charles Simpson’s “ Hunting 
Field,” lightning sketches which, however, are not as 
brilliant as his “ Curlew—Twilight,” an astonishing per- 
formance of representational painting in water-colours. 
Mr. W. B. E. Ranken has several ably-painted interiors, 
but only his “‘ Bedroom of Mary, Queen of Scots ”’ reaches 
beyond mere statement of facts: it has something of 
James Pryde’s eeriness—possibly by accident. Mr. Hasle- 
hurst’s “A Grey Neighbourhood ”’—grey houses by a 
sluggish stream, is also by composition and sheer force 
of realization much more than mere representation. Mr. 
Richter’s architectural views are, on the other hand, purely 
“ decorative.” Mr. Fred Taylor’s bird’s-eye synopsis of 
“Holland” entertains vastly by its fertile inventive 
anecdote even more than by its amusing diagrammatic 
design. Sir William Orpen’s “‘ Harvest Fields of Picardy, 
1918,” though, as everything he does, tremendously skilful, 
seems to me to miss, like so many of his subject-pictures, 
the point of his caustic intention. There are two pictures 
here which have the quality of true pictorial imagination : 
“The Mirror of Time ” and “ Cupid the Pedlar,” both 
by Miss Noel Nisbet. They are, despite minor faults of 
drawing, works of inventive art, of a high, but on account 
of its sentiment, nowadays, hardly popular order. 


The R.B.A., in so far as such institutions may be said to 
have a policy, resembles in aim the R.I. and the R.O.I. 
combined. The now sumptuously decorated Suffolk 
Street Galleries, however, make the display of pictures 
look more than ordinarily dull. Apart from already 
well-known exhibitors, such as Mr. Harry Morley, 
Mr. Orlando Greenwood, Mr. Hesketh Hubbard, Miss 
Evelyn Ince, Mrs. Dorothea Landau, Mr. Otway 
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McCannell, Mr. Footit, and perhaps, a dozen others, 
there seem to be few sufficiently skilled to say their say in 
even tolerable diction. Amongst these exceptions Mr. 
Stafford Leeke has the strongest personality, which reveals 
itself in mountain views, such as the “‘ Mer de Glace,” 
and the particularly successful “‘ Matterhorn.” Mr. Hugh 
Gresty’s very accomplished “ Beneath the Arch of 
Severus ” suffers from a carefully, but very wrongly, 
chosen frame. There are certainly several more good 
pictures, especially amongst the water-colours, a medium 
which has, in any case, the advantage of not shouting 
faults at the spectator; but it seems that the president, 
Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, who is not represented by any 
work, might at least have come to judgment ! 


If one runs the risk of overlooking merit in a big show 
like the R.B.A.’s, in a small show like that of the Modern 
English Water-colour Society’s, which numbers only 
thirteen members and seventeen exhibitors, one cannot 
help noticing a cardinal demerit at one glance: it is a 
general and pronounced absence of appeal. One looks at 
the catalogue and finds that all the pictures are offered 
for sale, the prices being expressly mentioned. But what 
is the ground of appeal? One fears that it is the old 
quagmire : art for art’s sake. There is a “ take-it-or-leave- 
it” attitude which makes itself felt, and often in an offen- 
sive manner. The worst offenders, Mr. Grant and Mr. 
Roberts, are, however, not members. Mr. Duncan Grant 
exhibits two landscapes and a still life, the latter looks to 
me like an unappetizing mess of opaque colours spread 
carelessly on a piece of cheap wallpaper. I cannot 
imagine who would give thirty pounds for it, and why ? 
Mr. Roberts exhibits some quite good drawings, squared 
up with a view to translation of the design to canvas. If 
Mr. Roberts were an Old Master, or even if he held 
a one-man’s-show, he might possibly be excused, but 
to offer working drawings which have, and should 
have, only a technical interest to the public for wall 
decoration seems to me an _ objectionable form of 
intellectual arrogance. 


From the public’s point of view the best picture in the 
exhibition is a sepia drawing by Randolph Schwabe, “‘ The 
Tile Works, Elsted,” which deservedly occupies a place of 
honour. It is not in the least “ modern,” unless one 
regards careful composition and pronounced recessional 
values as “ modern ” achievement—a legitimate claim for 
modernity, I admit. Mr. Edward Wadsworth has two 
pencil drawings, “ Rue Corderie, Avignon,” and “ Rue 
des Enfants Abandonnées, Marseilles,” the latter especially 
beautiful in design and pleasing in technique. Mr. 
Bevan is, I think, inclined to be too easily satisfied : his 
attractive landscapes are much simplified renderings of 
Nature, but their composition is too bare, and the com- 
bination of water-colour and charcoal is not likely to 
afford permanent satisfaction. For analogous reasons 
Mr. Ginner’s insistence of adding to quite admirable pen- 
and-ink drawings water-colour washes fails to satisfy: the 
design is complete in itself, and the added colour only robs 
them of light. The kind of thing Mr. Maresco Pearce here 
shows—simple flower-piece compositions—need much more 
careful premeditation than is evident here: just because 
everything tells in such designs nothing should be approxi- 
mately given. 

Mr. Walter Taylor, evidently influenced by M. Raoul 
Dufy’s water-colours, has four unexpectedly sprightly 
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Riviera views : the gaiety of their carnival spirit is mani- 
festly infectious: they are all marked with the coveted 
red star. Messrs. Wyndham Tryon, Ethelbert White, and 
Lucien Pissarro all show some attractive work, and 
Messrs. Albert Rutherston, Paul and John Nash, and 
Miss Thérése Lessore also optimistically offer work for 
sale; but it is difficult to see on what gounds they expect 
to find buyers. Perhaps they don’t. Art is a mysterious 
business. 


DUBLIN. 


The National Gallery of Ireland has recently acquired, 
from Mr. Annesley Gore of London, the large altarpiece, 
here illustrated, by Andrea di Giusto (c. 1400-1455), 
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representing the Assumption of the Virgin, with SS. Jerome 
and Francis kneeling below. This is a very welcome addition 
to a collection in which Florentine painting of the early 
Quattrocento had hitherto been somewhat inadequately 
represented, even if the little predella picture by Fra 
Angelico “‘ The Attempted Martyrdom of SS. Cosmas and 
Damianus”’ is a treasure which any gallery might be 
proud to possess. For monumental simplicity of design 
the newly acquired picture, with its impressive s@ting of 
barren mountain scenery, takes high rank among the works 
of Andrea di Giusto : the fine realization of character in the 
two kneeling saints is also worthy of notice, and the 
decorative effect of the whole is very striking. The Gothic 
elements certainly predominate in the general design, but 
there is at the same time evidence of a transition to a 
greater fullness of plastic form, which reminds us of the 
fact that Andrea di Giusto once—in the Pisan altarpiece 
of 1427—was the collaborator of no less an artist than 
Masaccio. 
tT. B. 











THE EXHIBITION OF FRENCH LANDSCAPES 


FROM POUSSIN TO COROT 


By CAMILLE 


HERE are critical articles one would 
like to write in silence and medita- 
tion, far away from the exterior 
turmoil of things and people, such as 
I have found in the little towns of Umbria and 
Tuscany in an almost mystic communion with 
the gentle Sienese virgins and the pious pro- 
cessions of Perugia. Other studies are made 
in libraries surrounded by dust-covered books 
and piles of documents. But this is not the 
case here. . . . The amiable Editor of APOLLO 
has kindly asked me to write this article and to 
deliver it at a certain date, that is to say, at 
the moment when the exhibition of French 
Landscape still offers to the view of the public, 
on the walls of the Petit Palais, its splendid 
but ephemera! reality. So I am obliged to 
write these lines in haste, amid the noise of 
cases being unpacked, to the sound of hammers 
fixing the pictures to the walls, in the midst 
of cries of admiration that escape us at the 
sight of a picture arrived from beyond the 
seas, or of a drawing that had till now been 
lost in the oblivion of a provincial museum. 

Composed, one may almost say improvised, 
under these circumstances, this article may 
possibly fail in learned erudition; on the 
other hand, I will endeavour to express in it 
the vibrating emotion that animates us at the 
present moment while we are receiving at the 
Petit Palais and hanging the masterpieces 
that have arrived from the four quarters of 
the globe, and that never again will be seen 
united under one roof. 

*x x *x *« 

The first idea of this exhibition dates from 
the end of 1913, and it is due to the late and 
much-regretted Henry Lapauze. It was quite 
an original idea. Collections of portraits, genre 
pictures, historical paintings, etc., had often 
been brought together. But never before had 
it been thought of in France to compare, what 
I may call the faces of Nature, and the way 
different painters understand them. What a 
seductive programme it offered at once for 
artists, art historians, and historians in general ! 

We began our work during the first half 
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of 1914 (the exhibition was to have taken place 
in 1915). But the war came upon us and the 
great world catastrophe stopped our plans 
till 1924. Then the work was resumed, ampli- 
fied, and even reorganized, as many changes 
had taken place, alas! in our northern and 
eastern provinces; many works have been 
destroyed or dispersed ; some owners hesitated 
to lend their pictures, which had been pre- 
served with such difficulty during the late 
events. But, on the other hand, a real soli- 
darity had been formed amongst the victorious 
nations, and it is probably to this noble senti- 
ment that we owe to-day the magnificent 
assistance we have received from the neigh- 
bouring nations, given with more generosity 
and disinterestedness than we had dared to 
hope for our exhibition. I must place England 
in the first rank, whose loans have been con- 
siderable, both in quality and in quantity. 
H.M. the King has set the example, and I 
will speak below more fully of the splendid 
loans from Windsor Castle and the great 
British collections (especially pictures and 
drawings by Poussin and Claude). Next I 
must mention Spain, with six incomparable 
works from the Prado (lent quite contrary to 
the usual customs of that famous institution), 
then comes Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and one picture of notable value even crossed 
the Atlantic on its way from the United States 
of America. Later on will be seen the great 
efforts made by the provincial galleries of 
France, and we must not forget the important 
support rendered by the collections of Paris. 
To all we wish to express our heartfelt 
gratitude. 

The ancestor of our exhibition is Poussin, 
and the last is Corot. It is necessary to give 
some explanation of this double choice, which 
is necessarily somewhat arbitrary. The taste 
for painting landscape did not come into being 
instantaneously in a certain epoch, in one brain. 
Although the study of this branch of art did 
not greatly tempt the early painters, yet one 
finds among the illuminated manuscripts 
certain aspects of Nature treated with great 
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THE TRIUMPH OF PAN 
By Nicolas Poussin 











freshness, delicacy, and astonishing realism. 
Of the numerous well-known examples I 
should like to mention especially the “ Trés 
Riches Heures” of the Duc de Berri and 
the Hours of Etienne Chevaliér, which 
are the pride of the Condé Museum at 
Chantilly (fifteenth century). But landscape 
is still for these artists nothing more 
than a pleasant background for a religious or 
dramatic subject, which remains the essential 
part of the picture. The great Dutchmen, 
Flemings like Hans Memling, for example, 


The Exhibition of French Landscapes from Poussin to Corot 


certainly not employed during the Middle 
Ages (I neglect, naturally, the exceptions and 
keep to the general rule). It is not until the 
seventeenth century that we find true land- 
scape painters, or rather painters who consent 
to give primary importance to landscape. 
That is why the histories of art generally 
place painters who may be already somewhat 
emancipated and exceptional in their tendency 
still under the heading of ‘‘ History Painting,” 
that is to say, the most representative style 
of the seventeenth century. 
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THE PARK OF MEREVILLE 
By Hubert Robert 


in his decoration of the reliquary of Saint 
Ursula at Bruges, the great Italians of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, whom it is 
needless to enumerate, have all represented 
delightful corners of Nature picturesquely and 
vividly; the Umbrian, Sienese, Tuscan, and 
Lombard painters were past-masters in this 
delicate art of landscape, which enabled them 
to add variety and poetry to three or four 
never-changing themes, such as the Nativity, 
the Holy Family, and the Crucifixion. 

It must be admitted that in France this 
charming resource, borrowed from Nature, was 





It seems to me that one of the great results 
of our exhibition at the Petit Palais will be to 
detach certain names from the grand style of 
history painting and to affirm that these 
painters are in reality masters of landscape. 
Poussin and Claude Lorrain are the most 
representative men of this group. This point 
appears to me both essential and novel, and 
that is why our exhibition of landscape begins 
with the great name Poussin. I will explain 
presently why it ends with another great 
name, that of Corot. These two geniuses 
have in our opinion a sort of symbolic value 
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AZNEAS HUNTING THE STAG 
By Claude 


from the historical point of view and form a 
basis on which to readjust existing theories. 

I will not linger here over the life of 
Nicolas Poussin, the principal facts of which 
are well known. I will only note that he had 
reached the age of thirty when he left for 
Italy at the period when the Carracci and 
Guido were at the height of their triumph ; and 
that he lived there for forty years in a sort of 
gloomy isolation, entirely taken up with his 
art and his deep meditations. He was a great 
landscape painter. We are informed by con- 
temporary witnesses of the scrupulous care 
with which he studied Nature, noting its 
various aspects and details either with his 
brush or using that convenient and direct 
process of sepia. Our exhibition is proud to 
present twenty pictures by Poussin, nine of 
which have been lent by England, thanks to 
the kindness of the Duke of Devonshire (“ Les 
Bergers d’Arcadie”’), of the Earl of Derby 
(“Les Cendres du Phocion”’), of Mr.D. Horner, 
of the Hon. Geoffrey Howard, of Dr. J. 
Seymour Maynard, of Messrs. Colnaghi, and 
of the Walker Gallery, Liverpool. We also 
exhibit fourteen pen, wash, or sepia drawings, 
three of which have been graciously lent by 
H.M. the King of England from his private 
collection at Windsor Castle. We are deeply 
grateful for such a generous contribution. 

Claude Gelée, called Le Lorrain, 
triumphs at the Petit Palais. He is the magi- 
cian of colour, the one who has succeeded in 
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truly impregnating his canvas with 
the rays of the sun. Has it not been 
said that it is the sun of Italy, where 
he spent most of his life ? Maybe, but 
how well he has preserved the French 
qualities of taste, restraint, and har- 
mony! Less intellectual than 
Poussin, he is undoubtedly more 
sensitive to the external aspect of 
things, and that is a great quality for 
a landscape painter to possess. We 
show twenty-one pictures by the 
master, of which it is necessary to 
mention especially the incomparable 
“* Chateau Enchanté,” lent by Mr. A. 
Thomas Loyd, the beauty and poetry 
of which have won universal admira- 
tion ; the “ Scéne Champétre,” which 
belongs to the Marchioness of 
Cholmondeley ; the “ Madeleine 
Agenouillée,” and “ L’Embarquement 
de Sainte Pauline 4 Ostie,” sent by the Prado 
Gallery. A collection of sixty-nine drawings 
and sepias by the same artist add to the triumph 
of this marvellous landscape painter. It is 
to be noted that fifteen of these drawings have 
been lent personally by H.M. the King of 
England, and several others by Viscount 
Lascelles, K.G., and the Library of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

One of the peculiarities of this exhibition 
is that not only the great masters are repre- 
sented. We flatter ourselves that we can show 
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the public almost every “ link in the chain,” 
if I may so express myself. That is why we 
are showing works of various degrees of 
interest from the brush of Sebastien Bourdon, 
of Laurent de la Hire, of Simon Vouet, of 
Pérelle, of Du Fresnay ; it should be noted that 
Gaspard Dughet, called Gaspard Poussin (or 
le Guaspre), is represented by eight remarkable 
pictures ; and the historians of art will find an 
unrivalled opportunity for the study of Pierre- 
Antoine Patel and Pierre Patel, who were 
until now but little known. 

Belonging as he does both to the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, Francois 
Desportes is a curious artist. He is known 
especially as an animal painter, for he painted 
an enormous number of hunting scenes for 
Louis XIV and the Court. But he is also an 
astonishing landscape painter. For nearly a 
century a number of charming little studies, 
made direct from Nature, lay concealed in 
the réserves of the Manufacture de Sévres ; 
having been most strikingly revealed to the 
public at an exhibition at Beauvais in 1920, 
they are now deposited in the Chateau of 
Compiégne, though a few have remained at 
Sevres. We have borrowed examples from 
both these collections, and they are un- 
doubtedly one of the features of our 
exhibition. 

In this connection I may mention Jean- 
Baptiste Oudry, who, although an animal 
painter by profession, has painted some sincere 
and sensitive landscapes, full of remarkable 
observation (e.g. “The Wolf Hunt in the 
Forest,” belonging to the Museum of Nantes). 


— 
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These two names, coupled with that of Louis 
Moreau, form, I think, the triumvirate of the 
real ancestors of modern landscape in the 
eighteenth century. 

It is extremely difficult to find authentic 
works by Antoine Watteau: we have suc- 
ceeded in grouping together five, among them 
two marvels from the Prado : the “ Garden of 
St. Cloud ” and the “ Betrothal ” (or “ Rustic 
Dance’’). These are absolute masterpieces, 
tending, unfortunately, to darken. The “‘Con- 
versation in a Park,” from the collection of 
Mme. Henri Heugel, is an exquisite and 
delicately harmonious picture. All that can 
be said has been said about the melancholy 
poetry of the landscapes of Watteau; it is 
unnecessary to enlarge upon it, but I may 
remark that he never went to Italy, and that 
he was influenced rather by the Flemings, 
and specially by Rubens. And we know from 
contemporary evidence the pleasure he took 
in drawing in his sketchbooks the fine trees 
of the Luxembourg gardens and those of 
the forest of Montmorency. 

Among the immediate pupils of Watteau, 
Pater is excellently represented at the Petit 
Palais by an enchanting “ Féte Champétre,” 
from the collection of Mr. Walter Burns, and 
the splendid and important “ Féte Cham- 
pétre ’ which belongs to Sir Joseph Duveen, 
and which he has had the kindness to send 
from New York. Lancret is triumphantly 
present with six works, among which we must 
cite the “‘ Partie de Plaisir”’ (a study for the 
*“Déjeuner au Jambon” in the Museum of 
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Chantilly), which belongs to the Marquis de 
la Rochefoucault-Bayers; the “‘ Féte in the 
Park of Versailles” (originally adorning a 
clavicord), from the collection of Mme. de 
Polés ; and the fine picture lent by M. Edouard 
Jonas, “‘ Que le coeur d’un amant est sujet a 
changer.” 

Much space would be required in order to 
mention the magnificent works which here 
represent Boucher, Fragonard, and the majority 
of the attractive masters of the eighteenth 
century. Those of the last third of this grace- 
ful century are also brought into prominence 
by numerous and 
charming works: more 
especially Hubert 
Robert and Joseph 
Vernet. The latter is 
surrounded by pupils 
litte known up to 
now, and for whom 
this exhibition will no 
doubt mean a fresh 
lease of fame: Henry 
(of Arles) and Lacroix 
(of Marseilles). But, 
once more, I wish to 
call attention to Louis 
Moreau, by whom we 
have been able to 
collect eight pictures, 
and a_ considerable 
number of gouaches 
and water-colours of . 
exceptional interest Diameter, 159” 
(the majority of the 
latter have been lent 
by a great Paris 
collector, M. Arthur Veil Picard). Louis 
Moreau has up to now been unjustly re- 
garded as a “‘littlke master”: in fact, he 
is a real master, in spite of the small dimen- 
sions of his works, and his importance in 
the history of landscape painting is, I think, 
exceptional. 

As regards the “ little masters” the list 
would become a long one if we were to 
enumerate all the numerous artists of the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries. Almost all are extremely 


interesting, and little known: it was most 
important to include them in our programme, 
and already art historians are considering them 
with interest. Among those which will emerge 
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with an enhanced reputation, I would specially 
mention Pierre-Henri Valenciennes (1750- 
1819), Granet (note his superb landscape— 
belonging to M. Maurice Mangin—which is 
suggestive of Decamps), and George Michel 
(1763-1843), the real forbear of the Barbizon 
school. 

Finally, we exhibit twenty-one canvases by 
Corot, and among them two immortal master- 
pieces : “‘ Homer Among the Shepherds,” lent 
by the Museum of Saint-L6, and the “ Tivoli,” 
from the Ernest Rouart collection. Also, it is 
very interesting to compare the “ View of 
Rome from the 
Pincio,” lent by the 
Municipal Gallery of 
Dublin, with exactly 
the same subject 
treated in a picture 
of identical dimen- 
sions from the famous 
Rouart collection. 
As I have said be- 
fore, Corot has in this 
exhibition a part 
which one might call 
symbolic: he is the 
last link in that chain 
of which I have 
spoken, and of which 
the first are Poussin 
and Claude Gelée. 
No doubt one might 
have grouped with 
Corot some artists 
who practised land- 
scape painting about 
1830 with the hap- 
piest results. But it was necessary to draw 
a line and know where to stop. The sequel 
can form the subject of another exhibition 
later on. 

These concluding lines I pen at the 
moment when the magnificent success of the 
exhibition of French landscapistsis so splendidly 
secure, and, indeed, growing. Moreover, as 
I have the pleasure of writing this article for 
an English review, I renew my thanks for the 
great help I have received from England—from 
collectors, from museums, and from scholarly 
friends, such as Dr. Borenius, whose kindness 
and co-operation has greatly facilitated the 
good work. It is, indeed, a great work in 
the sacred cause of art. 
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ITALIAN MAIOLICA IN THE COLLECTION OF 
THE RIGHT HON. F. LEVERTON HARRIS _ II 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


N my previous article I treated of a number 

of fine pieces of maiolica in Mr. Leverton 

Harris’s collection, the latest of which date 

from the end of the fifteenth century or, 
possibly, the beginning of the next. In con- 
tinuing my review of some of the principal 
items in the long series brought together by 
Mr. Harris, it will be necessary first somewhat 
to retrace our steps chronologically : for the 
first two pieces to which I should like to draw 
attention are two jars which may be dated 
about 1450-80. These—which did not origin- 
ally form a pair—are both of the two-handled 
variety, very simple and satisfactory in general 
design and proportion, and very effective in 
colour. One, decorated mainly in deep blue, 
with a few notes of manganese and green, 
displays in the centre a large Gothic letter “ A”’ : 
it is a very fine example of a rare and attractive 
type ; cognate instances are reproduced in Mr. 
Henry Wallis’s book, “ The Albarello ” (1904), 
Figs. 66 and 67. The other two-handled jar 
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is more elaborately decorated (in blue, green, 
and terra di Siena); the central panel on the 
front (not seen in the reproduction) contains 
the words “‘ Deo Gratia,” and that on the 
opposite side an ornamental device in the 
shape of a cross. This jar was formerly in the 
collection of that eminent connoisseur, Herr 
Adolf von Beckerath, of Berlin.* As to the 
place of origin of these two pieces some un- 
Certainty exists: they are doubtless Tuscan, 
but it seems impossible to settle the contending 
claims of Florence and Siena. 

As regards the fine curvilinear vase, repro- 
duced in the centre of the above two jars, little 
doubt is possible; it is, I think, beyond ques- 
tion a Faenza piece of the time about 1480, 
very unusual in shape and of great beauty in 
its painted decoration (blue, terra di Stena, 
green). A big crown and a pear-like shape are 
recurrent motives in the scroll ornament of the 








* See O. v. Falke, Die Majolikasammlung Adolf von 
Beckerath (Berlin, Lepke, Nov. 4 and §, 1913), No. 63. 











main portion of the vase: to the last-men- 
tioned motive a Faenzan fragment, also be- 
longing to Mr. Harris, offers a very striking 
parallel. We remain at Faenza, and within the 
Quattrocento, with the large dish, in which the 
centre shows a dramatic composition of the 
Resurrection of Christ, while the rim is divided 
by radial lines (“a quartieri” is the Italian 
expression), with panels containing motives of 
ornamental design. Blue, green, terra di Siena, 
yellow ochre, and manganese are the tints 
which go to make 
up a very striking 
scheme of colour. 
Thenextpiece 
takes us right into 
the Cinquecento, 
probably to the 
time about 1520. 
It is the superb 
big dish (diameter 
15 in.), here re- 
produced in col- 
our, in which the 
rim is decorated, 
in typical Deruta 
fashion, aquartiert 
withscale patterns 
alternating with 
arabesques. The 
centre contains a 
splendid figure of 
an Oriental armed 
with a lance, 
boldly charging 
on his careering 
horse, while the 
pennon, fluttering 
inthe wind,makes —Piameter. sl 
a perfect accom- 
paniment to the 
undulating lines 
of the horse’s tail. Though a characteristic 
specimen of Deruta_ ware, this _ piece 
is not lustred any more than the closely 
similar example now in the British Museum, 
in which the composition is not, perhaps, quite 
so perfectly balanced and silhouetted as in 
Mr. Harris’s version. Striking equestrian 
groups of this type were altogether in some 
favour for big unlustred Deruta plates; of 
other examples, a notable one is the fine dish 
from the Campana collection, now in the 


Louvre, with a very similar border; and yet 
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DISH (THE RESURRECTION 
Faenza, c. 1480 





another is in Mr. Harris’s own collection. 
That these dishes were originally meant to be 
suspended on the wall is an interesting fact 
rendered clear by two holes, made at the back 
of Mr. Harris’s dish, here reproduced, before 
it was baked. 

A superb Faenza production of about the 
same period is the dish containing in the centre 
a scene of two children embracing, while the 
broad rim, separated from the centre by a 
narrow white band charged with dotted orna- 
ments in terra di 
Siena, is boldly 
decorated with 
multi-coloured 
grotesques on the 
deep blue ground 
characteristic of 
the Casa Pirota 
fabrique, whose 
mark the dish 
bears at the back. 
This exception- 
ally striking piece 
was formerly in 
the Gustave de 
Rothschild collec- 
tion. 

Of lustred 
ware, Deruta as 
well as Gubbio, 
and plain as well 
as embossed, Mr. 
Harris possesses 
several very im- 
portant speci- 
mens. Selection 
amongst them is 
tantalizing, but I 
think that—apart 
from the superb 
*““Madalena 
bella” dish reproduced in my first article 
—a very distinguished position would be 
generally conceded to the dish, painted with a 
representation of the Rape of Europa in a 
lovely romantic landscape setting. This ex- 
quisitely drawn and coloured dish was for- 
merly in the R. Napier collection at Shandon,* 
and already the late Sir J. C. Robinson sug- 
gested that the painting on it is the work of 
Nicola da Urbino, alias Nicola Pellipario, that 


* See J. C. Robinson’s Catalogue, 1865, No. 2,873. 
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DISH (RAPE OF EUROPA) 
Urbino, lustred at Gubbio, 1524 


DISH (HORATIUS COCLES - DISH (THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS) 
Fra Xanto, Urbino, 1538 Orazio Fontana, Urbino, c. 1560 























still somewhat enigmatic figure in the history 
of Italian maiolica painting. The dish is dated 
at the back, in yellow, 1524: other kindred 
examples exist, e.g. the one here reproduced, 
with a figure of a river god after Marcantonio, 
in the British Museum, bearing at the back 
also the date 1524 in yellow, together, how- 
ever, with the signature of Maestro Giorgio 
Andreoli of Gubbio, in whose _bottega, 
we may take it, Mr. Harris’s dish was also 
lustred. 


We close this survey of Mr. Harris’s collec- 
tion with two exceptionally large and im- 
portant Urbino dishes. One, a masterpiece of 
gay, variegated colour, is a signed and dated 
(1538) work of Fra Xanto Avelli, and it displays 
an animated scene of combat, with Horatius 
Cocles on the bridge, keeping the. Etruscans 
at bay. The other (at one time in the Ford 
collection) is a work by Orazio Fontana, the 
grandson of Nicola Pellipario: the reverse 
shows a coat-of-arms of Crespi impaling 
Farnese, surmounted by a cardinal’s hat, and 
indicates Tiberio Crespi, who was created 
cardinal by Paul III, and died in 1566. The 
decoration of the front is mainly based upon 
that engraving of Marcantonio, after Raphael, 
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“The Judgment of Paris,” which supplied 
such a favourite model for the painters of 
istoriati miaiolica pieces centuries before 
Edouard Manet seized upon the group of 
river gods resting, on the right, as the 
basis of the composition of his famous 
“revolutionary” picture, the Déjeuner sur 
P Herbe. 

Our review—necessarily a very brief one— 
of Mr. Harris’s remarkable collection here 
comes to an end. Artistic preferences are 
naturally very individual, and vary with the 
times; at the moment there are probably few 
amateurs who would not prefer the strong and 
simple productions of the Quattrocento to the 
most sumptuous istoriati pieces of the six- 
teenth century. But whatever. our individual 
likes and dislikes, the relation of the 
works of the potter’s art to the general 
tendencies of style, prevailing at any given 
moment, always remains profoundly interest- 
ing; and at its best, Italian maiolica seems 
as it were to concentrate the quintessence 
of all the qualities which go to make 
up the greatness and abiding charm of 
Italian art. Herein lies, I think, its unique 
fascination. 
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GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND OTHER EUROPEAN 
TAPESTRIES 


By W. G. 


N Germany and the Scandinavian countries 

tapestry weaving was practised under 

more primitive conditions than in France 

or Flanders in the Middle Ages. There 
appears to have been no organized professional 
manufactories, such as those of Paris and 
Arras. It was a domestic art in Scandinavia, 
while in Germany there is reason to presume 
that most of the early work was carried out 
in the shelter of monastic establishments. 
The oldest existing European tapestries were 
found in German churches, while the names 
of German tapissiers figure in documents of 
the twelfth century. The many hangings of 
enormous width in proportion to their height 
existing in the churches and museums of 
Germany to-day almost involves the conclusion 
that small looms were used in weaving them— 
the width of a loom need not be more than the 
height of the hanging produced in it, while 
it does not limit the width. These tapestries 
could be woven in small rooms. Their great 
beauty and decorative value offer a valuable 
suggestion to amateurs of tapestry who are 
anxious to do a little weaving, but have no 
space sufficient for a large loom. 

The subjects of these early tapestries are 
religious, romantic, heraldic, illustrative of 
pastimes and peasant life. The most ancient 
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are two bands in the choir of the cathedral, 
Halberstadt, to which they were given by 
Bishop Conrad in 1205. The first shows Christ 
in glory with the apostles ; the second is devoted 
to the story of Abraham, a section of which is 
illustrated. On the left Abraham, bearing a 
sword and a torch, leads the way to the sacrifice. 
Isaac follows with the faggots, accompanied 
by a servant and an ass. On the right is the 
intervention of the angel, with the ram caught 
in the bush, which is most decoratively 
expressed. These strips measure just over 
3} ft. high by 30 ft. wide. 

Most of these tapestries belong to the 
fifteenth century. In the early part of it was 
woven a delightful band representing the last 
six months of the year, now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The scenes are full of life, 
and the colours few, but very beautiful. We 
show July, “ howmonet” (hay month), and 
August, “‘ ougst,” reaping corn. The German 
characteristics, though evident, are not so 
strongly manifest as in most of these tapestries. 
The museum contains two others, one being 
scenes from a romance, the other the first 
steps to enter a nunnery. There are very 
graceful figures, with heraldic panels between 
the incidents, in the tapestry showing the 
adventures of the Prodigal Son in the church 
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of St. Sebaldus, Nuremberg, but in 
the museum there we may see a 
most wonderful example. In the 
background are three great build- 
ings and tiny figures engaged in 
hunting and other pursuits. The 
foreground is occupied by an 
assembly of people playing games, 
one of which is a variety of Quintain, 
a kind of foot-push—a representa- 
tion very similar appears in one 
of the hangings in the Ratisbon 
Town Hall—while above, to the left 
of the central castle, a group is 
playing “ Lamain chaude.” Com- 
pare this with the group shown in 
the Franco-Flemish ‘‘ Games and 
Pastimes” from the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, illustrated in our 
last issue. 

Old German tapestries are often 
enhanced by carpet-cut pile in parts, 
and this peculiarity is very evident 
in a panel formerly belonging to 
J. Pierpont Morgan, representing the 
Queen of Sheba testing the wisdom 
of Solomon. We see her holding up 
a flower and its duplicate in wax (?) 
to ask the king to indicate the real 
blossom, and we see the bee which, 
settling on the natural flower, gave 
the king his clue. Here are, too, 
the boy and girl dressed. alike, who 
puzzled Solomon not a little until 
they gathered apples, when the girl 
naturally used her gown as an apron 
to contain the fruit. The patterns 
of the dresses and the canopy of 
the throne are in carpet pile. 

In the early-sixteenth century 
a tapestry manufactory was set up 
at Lauigen in Suabia, and some 
genealogical hangings woven there 
are in the Munich Museum. There 
also may be seen tapestries made in 
the city in the early seventeenth 
century, and the work was carried 
on until the nineteenth. Berlin 
boasted of ateliers in the eighteenth 
century, and there were workshops 
at Heidelberg and Dresden. 

Tapestry weaving in Holland 
was never of great extent, although 
in some respects important. The 














workshops of Middelburg in Zeeland, under 
members of the De Maecht family, pro- 
duced the series of Naval Battles with 
the Spaniards, now in the Town Hall. A 
weaver of Delft, Francis Spierinex, was com- 
missioned by the British authorities to supply 
a set of hangings representing the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, which was greatly prized 
and hung in the Houses of Parliament until 
it perished in the fire of 1834. It was probably 
a source of inspiration to the English weavers, 
who carried out “‘ The Battle of Solebay,” 
illustrated in our February issue. A Danish 
royal manufactory was set up at Elsinore in 
1578, and was 
afterwards trans- 
ferred to Slans- 
gerup. Two ofa 
set of portraits 
of the ancient 
Danish kings, 
woven there, are 
still extant. 
Seventeenth-cen- 
tury workshops 
were established 
at Copenhagen 
and Kidge, where 
scenes from the 
Scania wars, now 
in the castle of 
Rosenberg, were 
woven. Tradition 
has assigned high 
antiquity to 
tapestry - making 
in Scandinavia, 
where it was a 
domestic art, un- 
pretending but effective and somewhat archaic, 
in the sixteenth century. A great many cushion- 
covers and similar objects of seventeenth- 
century workmanship have come down to us. 
The royal workshop established by Gustavus 
Vasa in the sixteenth century at Stockholm 
was conducted mostly by foreign weavers. In 
the revival of tapestry weaving in modern 
times Scandinavia has played a great part. 
A number of important tapestries, including 
royal and other portraits, were woven in 
the Imperial Tapestry Works established at 
St. Petersburg in 1716 by Peter the 
Great. 
from _ the 


The chief weavers were emigrants 
Beauvais 


and Gobelins’ work- 
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THE QUEEN OF SHEBA TESTING THE 
WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


Tapestries 
Philip Behagle, 


junior, of 


shops, under 
Beauvais. 

While Italy could boast of no native manu- 
factories at all comparable with those of Paris, 
Arras, or Brussels, the designs and cartoons 
of her artists profoundly influenced the style 
of tapestry in every country of Europe. The 
Renaissance brought to the West dramatic 
composition, light, vivacity, concentration of 
grouping, perspective, and wiser appreciation 
of the decorative framing in which the panel 
was enclosed. Italian influence was marked 
in the fifteenth century in Franco-Flemish 
and Flemish tapestries; it culminated in the 
weaving of the 
Raphael cartoons 
early in the six- 
teenth. 

A great de- 
mand for tapes- 
tries arose in 
Italy in the fif- 
teenth century, 
and Italian car- 
toons by Cosima 
Tura, Mantegna 
and other artists, 
were dispatched 
to Flanders to 
be translated into 
tapestry. By the 
beginning of the 
century, however, 
attempts had been 
made to induce 
Flemish and 
French tapissiers 
to settle in Italy, 


with the _ result 
that at least twenty workshops were 
established in various Italian towns. The 


earliest recorded is that of Mantua, founded 
by French weavers from 1419 at the instance 
of the Gonzagas. Later, a Brussels weaver, 
Rinaldo Boteram, became director, and carried 
out designs after Mantegna, but in the latter 
half of the century the work deteriorated. In 
1421 weavers from Bruges and Arras 
established themselves in Venice. The looms 
at Ferrara, dating from 1421, were the most 
important of their time in Italy. 

Their fame attracted Rinaldo Boteram 
from Sienna, who afterwards left Ferrara to 
become director of the Mantuan manufactory 
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During his career in Sienna he beguiled the 
magistrates in the matter of his contract by a 
flattering tongue. Other immigrant weavers 
were as difficult to handle as Boteram. Such 
was a certain John of Burgundy, who came 
to Milan about 1460 to weave hangings for 
the duke, but being of dilatory habits, fell 
into debt and had his plant seized by his 
creditors. He complained to the duke and the 
duchess in a plausible manner, asking for 
restitution of his goods, and was successful. 
His creditors explained the matter to the duke, 
saying that they despaired of his ever finishing 
the work in hand, and sent to Picardy for 
two of the best masters to complete it. John, 
however, was doing his best to hinder them, 
by taking them to the wine shop and wasting 
their time. As one of the privileges of tapestry 
weavers was to set up brewhouses, such a 
proceeding would have cost John but little. 
One of the weavers, Nicholas of Picardy, 
however, was proof to his blandishments, and 
continued “dry.” In another case the artist 
to the establishment was difficult, being much 
addicted to wine and gluttony. After quarrel- 
ling with the master weaver, he brought about 
his dismissal on pretence of economy, and 
assumed control of the looms. His frequent 
absences left the weavers idle for want of 
material, and when the work was finished its 
shortcomings were so apparent that to deceive 
the critic’s eye he painted the hanging itself. 
After the devastating period of the wars 
in Italy the workshops at Ferrara were re- 
organized under two very able master-weavers 
—Nicholas and John Karcher—and some 
beautiful works were produced, notably the 
‘“* Metamorphoses,” a “ Story of Hercules,” 
and “‘ Grotesques.” The enterprise, however, 
did not see the end of the century, but Nicholas 
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Karcher with John Rost, of Brussels, 
were appointed master weavers to a 
new manufactory at Florence at the 
instance of Cosmo de Medici, after- 
wards Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
The undertaking proved to be the 
greatest of its kind in Italy, and in 
the sixteenth century the greatest 
in the world, with the exception 
of Brussels. Bronzino, Salviati, 
and Bacchiacca provided magnificent 
designs, and these were carried 
out in rich, harmonious, and 
effective colouring. We illustrate 
the “Months of March and April,” by 
Bacchiacca. A decline in design set in in the 
seventeenth century during the art directorship 
of Jan Van Straaten (Stradano), a Fleming, 
and this was followed by a deterioration in 
the weaving. A vast number of hangings 
were woven before the works came to an 
end in 1737. 

From Florence the weavers went to Naples, 
where they found patrons who enabled them 
to keep the factory open until 1799, the year 
of the French conquest. Others went to 
Turin, where their successors worked till 1832. 

Rome, the scene of a fifteenth-century 
workshop, in which a set of hangings repre- 
senting the Creation was woven for Pope 
Nicholas V, was endowed with a carefully- 
organized manufactory by Cardinal Barberini 
in 1633. Poussin, Pietro da Cortona, and 
J. F. Romanelli, the art director, supplied 
cartoons for the weavers under Jacopo della 
Riviera. ‘“‘ The Life of Urban VIII” is one 
of the best-known subjects. Another very 
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German, Italian, and other European 


prosperous workshop, which is still in being, 
was set up in the Hospital San Michele by 
Pope Clement XI in 1710. Numerous tapes- 
tries were woven there under Pietro Ferloni 
(1717-1779). Although checked by the revolu- 
tion it revived about 1830, and has done much 
work since. 

In Spain there are isolated records of early 
workshops, but the true beginning was made 
in 1720, when Philip V brought James Vander- 
goten and family to work at St. Barbara, 
Madrid. A branch establishment was set 
up in Seville. Older tapestries, including the 
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“Conquest of Tunis” were copied, as well as 
new designs. The most interesting tapestries 
of Spanish origin are those of national 
character—the grand series after Goya in- 
cluding “‘ The Country Dance,” ‘The Card 
Players,” and “The See-saw.” The Royal 
Spanish Manufactory is still producing 
tapestries and carpets under the control of 
descendants of the original Flemish weavers 
of 1720. 

The concluding article will deal mainly 
with ancient and other schools of tapestry not 
included in the foregoing series. 


CHARLES RICKETTS, A.R.A., AND HIS STAGE 
| WORK 


By HERBERT FURST 


NTIL the capitals “ A.R.A.” gave 

his name unsought publicity Charles 

Ricketts’ manifold activities and 

achievements were not known to a 
wide public; he has never gone out of his way 
to please the many. I do not think I shall 
offend him when I say that he belongs to that 
category of artists to whom Art is a sacred 
Mistress, a goddess of a cult almost esoteric in 
its disdain for the uninitiated. 

He began his career as a wood engraver in 
the early ’nineties, that is to say, at a time when 
this craft was rapidly being superseded by the 
photographic process block. Together with 
his lifelong companion, Charles Shannon, R.A., 
he was amongst the pioneers who rescued 
xylography from its ancillary status and turned 
it into a means of esthetic expression as free 
as etching or even painting itself. Occupation 
with the woodblock drew his attention to the 
entire range of book building. He established, 
with Mr. Hacon, a press of his own, the “ Vale 
Press,” for which he not only drew and en- 
graved numerous illustrations, borders, initials, 
head and tail-pieces on wood, but also designed 
three new type faces, not to mention book- 
covers, end-papers, and cover-papers. The 
Vale Press books, amongst them the beautiful 
“Cupid and Psyche” and the “ Parables of 
the Gospel,” are to-day highly prized by all 
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who appreciate fine printing. At the same 
time he edited—also in conjunction with 
Shannon—a magazine of somewhat irregular 
habits (so far as the dates of appearance went) : 
it was called “ The Dial,” and numbered 
amongst its contributors Sturge Moore, Lucien 
Pissarro, John Gray, Emile Verhaeren, Michael 
Field, and others. 

A disastrous fire that destroyed most of 
the woodblocks of the Vale Press was, I believe, 
the immediate reason why Ricketts abandoned 
“black and white ” and took up painting and 
sculpture, persisting with the former to this 
day, but—regrettably, I think—forsaking a 
medium—bronze—which in his hands retained 
its metal character. His statuettes do not 
look like mere casts from the clay. 

All Ricketts’ work is intimately connected 
with literature from which, rather than from 
Nature, he derives his inspiration : he has, so 
far as I know, never painted a portrait nor a 
landscape in his life; direct transcripts from 
Nature make no appeal to him. Himself a 
writer on art, and a lover of literature and 
music, he took an early interest in the arts of 
the theatre, and it is on this phase of his 
activities that he prefers me to dwell. 

The impetus came from Oscar Wilde, who 
asked him to design setting and costumes for 
his “ Salome.” I cannot do better than 
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DESIGN FOR MAETERLINCK’S ‘“ BETROTHAL ” 
By Charles Ricketts, A.R.A. 


quote Ricketts’ own account of this matter 
from his “ Pages on Art” : 

** At the request of Oscar Wilde,” he writes, 
*“* I sketched out a plan for ‘ Salome,’ which at 
that time had a chance of being given in Paris, 
that is, before Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
thought of giving it in London. I do not 
remember if it was M. Lugné Poe who con- 
templated the production, but I rather fancy 
it was, since he produced the play some years 
later, when Wilde was in prison. Here is my 
scheme : I proposed a black floor, upon which 
Salome’s white feet would show ; this statement 
was meant to capture Wilde. The sky was to 
be a rich turquoise, cut across by the perpen- 
dicular fall of strips of gilt matting, which 
should not touch the ground, and so form a 
sort of aerial tent above the terrace. Did 
Wilde actually suggest the division of the 
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actors into separate masses of colour ? To-day 
the idea seems mine! His was the scheme, 
however, that the Jews should be in yellow, 
the Romans were to be in purple, the soldiery 
in bronze-green, and John in white. Over the 
dress of Salome the discussions were endless : 
should she be black ‘ like the night’? silver 
‘like the moon’? or—here the suggestion is 
Wilde’s— green like a curious poisonous 
lizard’? I desired that the moonlight should 
fall upon the ground, the source not being 
seen; Wilde himself hugged the idea of some 
‘strange dim pattern in the sky.’ Alas! he 
never lived to see Salome: when I staged it, 
after his death, it was for a small dramatic 
club which had to consult economy. I, there- 
fore, placed dim, cypress-like curtains against 
a star-lit sky ; the players were clothed in every 
shade of blue deepening with dark violet and 
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DESIGN FOR 
By Charles Ricketts, A.R.A. 


green, the general harmony of blue on blue 
being relieved by the red lances of the soldiers, 
and—shall I confess it >—owing to my ner- 
vousness in directing the limelight mass, the 
moon shone but very fitfully, generally after it 
had been mentioned in the text, and never once 
upon the floor. I think this experience has 
made me suspicious of the possibilities of 
lighting effects.” 

I have given this excerpt at length because 
in style and in substance it is characteristic of 
the artist and of the working of his mind in 
regard to the problem with which it deals. 
Before commenting on it further, it will be 
better to give some historical notes. 

The year 1906 saw the production also of 
Sturge Moore’s “ Aphrodite and Artemis,” 
“The Persians,” and “ The Miracle.” All 
these were curtain settings combined with 
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solid columns and distinguished by uniform 
colour-schemes. Salome was “blue,” the 
miracle all ‘“ green,” Sturge Moore’s play 
“* yellow ” and “‘ The Persians ” “ dull gold.” 

These productions, too, were for a small 
theatre, and very economically staged. 

In 1907 Ricketts designed scenery and 
costumes for Laurence Binyon’s “ Attila” at 
His Majesty’s. The setting and all the cos- 
tumes of one scene were red throughout, the 
only exceptions being the queen, who was in 
gold, and the murderers, in black. 

In 1909 he produced the setting for “ King 
Lear,” in which he used a “ Stonehenge ” 
motif of prehistoric architecture. The tent 
scene was all blue with King Lear in white, on 
a white fur, in order to give it a half dream-like 
quality. This production was also remarkable 
for its expanding and contracting proscenium. 
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DESIGN FOR GONERIL FOR “KING LEAR.” 

By Charles Ricketts, A.R.A. 
“ Attila” and “ King Lear” were normal, 
** full-dress ” productions. 

At about this time Mr. Granville Barker 
wanted the artist to join him. Ricketts gladly 
accepted the suggestion, making only these two 
stipulations, namely, that Mr. Barker should 
get his “‘ stage hands” from Russia and his 
audience from Germany. 

As a matter of fact he abandoned stage- 
work for a while because, with the advent of 
“the Russians,” the means at his disposal 
seemed, as he says, “‘ like a quartette compared 
to an orchestra.” 

In 1913, however, he staged, anonymously, 
Granville Barker’s production of Maeterlinck’s 
“* La mort de Tintagile.” 

At the beginning of the war he designed the 
setting for Masefield’s “‘ Phillip the King ” at 
Covent Garden—which he considers the best 
thing he has done—and all the scenery for 
Maeterlinck’s “ The Betrothal ” at the Gaiety 
Theatre, and for Isidore de Lara’s ‘“* Nail ” at 
Covent Garden, in 1918, and the setting for 
Arnold Bennett’s “ Judith.” 

He had, meantime, also done a good deal 
of other stage-work, some of which was never 
actually used—for example, a ‘“‘ Salome” for 
the Japanese stage, with its long, narrow 
proscenium ; also the costumes for the 
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Y.M.C.A.’s_ Shakespeare productions, the 
scenery being made and painted by the 
soldiers themselves. The plays included 
“* The Merchant of Venice,” actually produced, 
“ Twelfth Night,” and “Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” and the stencilling of these 
costumes alone occupied him for four months. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that Ricketts 
is an expert maker of stage jewels, artificial 
flowers and feathers, and an ingenious costume 
maker, who adapts unlikely materials, such as 
sackcloth and berries, to his uses. 1924 finally saw 
the production of “ Joan of Arc,” for which the 
costumes were based on strictly historical data. 

As to the artist’s methods I may be allowed 
to quote more of his own words again : 

“I have told you,” he writes to me, “I 
work first by emphasis upon certain elements, 
which suggest the scene, then by simplification 
or exclusion of non-essentials, the final touches 
introduce striking and unexpected detail. I 
reduce, for instance, the bedroom scene in 
‘Saint Joan’ to a bed, a window, and a semicircle 
of curtains needed for the action ; I then enliven 
this by a painted chest and two pictures. 
When I reduce an entire set to a harmony in 





DESIGN FOR ATTENDANT ON HOLOFERNES, 
FOR ARNOLD BENNETT’S “ JUDITH ” 
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a single colour, as in the blue tent in ‘ King 
Lear,’ and the all-red palace and warriors in 
* Attila,’ the colour has significance, and is not 
astunt. In ‘Saint Joan’ the colours are heraldic 
colours throughout, with the exception of 
crimson. Colour as an expressive element is 
easier in entirely poetic plays than in mixed 
plays like ‘ Saint Joan’ or the ‘ Betrothal.’ 
Certain colours, for me, have always an almost 
symbolical significance. I have never put a 
good person in black and yellow, certain greens 
are gay, others sinister, blue holds both possi- 
bilities, but is mainly lovely and persuasive. 
There is also a symbolic power of suggestion 
in patterns which can 

be rich, fantastic, 
gay, and cruel, 
but I will not 
labour this 
point; as a 
matter of fact 
dramatic or 
poetic empha- 
sis may be 
achieved by 
any of the 
several ele- 
ments com- 
mon to all 
stage produc- 
tions, notably 
with light, as 
in Appia and 
Craig; with 
me it is ob- 
tained mainly 
by line and 
colour.” 

His ipstssi- 
ma verba show, I think, clearly that his approach 
to the problem of stage production is by way of 
pictorial art and literature. He conceives his 
scene as a picture, and mistrusts—on his own 
confession—lighting effects, except in the sense 
of light falling on a painted picture. In his stage 
scenery—as the illustrations demonstrate—all 
the emphasis is in big downward and pyramidal 
lines, horizontal lines,asexpressing calm, arerare. 

The motifs of the costumes result from 
historical or symbolic association. 

It will be seen that Ricketts, who preceded 
Bakst, is more closely allied to the Russian 
artists’ conception than to the ideas for which 
Appia and Craig are responsible. 
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This is not the place, however, to enter 
such debatable ground as the priority or 
merit of the different ideals which have in- 
spired the reformers and regenerators of the 
modern stage, especially when one holds no 
pronounced views. It seems to me at all 
events that in matters of art it is of little 
moment, what is done or how it is done; 
whether one depends on carpentry (Appia) or 
on screens (Craig); on light, or light and 
shadow (Reinhardt); on colour or on line 
(Bakst) ; on realism or on symbolism; whether 
one have little, much, or no scenery, so long 
as a proper esthetic unity is achieved and 
preserved. A good 
setting is that which 
‘is not noticed as 
such at all, 


but which 
is one with 
the play. Of 


all devices I 
mistrust 
symbolism 
most, not 
only the 
symbolism of 
colour in 
general, but 
symbolism of 
design. When 
Ricketts says 
““T have never 
put a good 
person in 
black and 
yellow, cer- 
tain greens are 
gay, others 
sinister, blue holds both’ possibilities,” or 
when Chu-Chia-Chien tells us that in the 
Chinese theatre “ Black is worn for formal 
mourning, it also symbolizes severity and a 
humble condition in life; yellow is the colour 
of the imperial family and of old women; 
blue is the symbol of honesty and simplicity: 
green designates concubines .. .” etc., etc., 
one cannot but feel that the symbol means 
whatever the individual chooses or convention 
decrees it to mean. 

I remember Ricketts’ setting of “ Attila,” 
which I greatly relished; I also delighted in 
“* Saint Joan,” but, until the artist reminded 
me, I was not conscious that Attila culminated 
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in one “all red” scene, though I remember 
the fact now distinctly; nor was I aware that 
all the costumes in “ Saint Joan” were— 
within a decade or so—historically correct, and 
the colours strictly heraldic, though I can now 
see that it is so. 

Surely this is the criterion of all good art, 
this “‘ celare artem,” and though Ricketts has 
clung to the pictorial rather than the archi- 
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tectural and plastic conception of the scene, 
he will rank amongst the pioneers of the new 
art of the theatre, because he has steadfastly 
concentrated his attention upon the esthetic 
unity, or what Appia called, twenty-five years 
ago, the “‘ harmonischen Zusammenhang,” the 
harmonious connection between the content 
and the means by which the content 1s 
conveyed. 


LATE ITALIAN ART—AT THE BURLINGTON 
FINE ARTS CLUB 


By SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


HE present month gives a fine chance 

of study to anyone who is interested 

in the Italian masters of the Seicento. 

There is, in the first place, a compre- 
hensive collection of drawings of this school 
now on exhibition in the British Museum, 
where, drawings by Guido, by the Carracci, 
or by any of the well-known names of the time, 
can be compared with little less excellent 
examples by painters whom no one, save the 
erudite, have ever heard of. A call, therefore, 
at the British Museum followed by a visit to 
the exhibition of Late Italian Art at the gallery 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club will afford 
the most complete survey of these masters that 
anyone can desire who has not the leisure to 
dive into a hundred churches in Rome, Venice, 
or Bologna. 

Downstairs at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club there is a small room with drawings fuller 
in scope and more fine in example than those 
at the museum. Four or five drawings by 
the great Bernini, on loan by the King, give 
an idea of one side of the genius of that extra- 
ordinary man, who had an equal fertility and 
a greater artistry than Rubens. These hang 
opposite the door above the mantelpiece, so 
that they at once focus the eye, but in every 
direction round them there are drawings less 
immediate in appeal, and, perhaps, more solid 
in duration. There is a superb sketch, in that 
neutral land between fantasy and caricature, 
by Mola, probably an unfamiliar name to any 
except competent students of this school. It 
depicts a number of cloaked and mysterious 
figures engaged in a conspiratorial discussion, 
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and it has a kind of permanent sartorial 
importance because Mola was a Lombard 
from the valley of the Po, who passed much of 
his life in Bologna and the adjacent towns. 
During the winter these identical cloaks are 
still worn in this part of Italy by the peasants 
and farmers, and last autumn, when it was 
rumoured that Mussolini, himself a native 
of this district, was meditating a new coup, 
the writer of this article saw them pouring in 
on their bicycles into every market town, 
where they were to be seen cloaked in just 
this method, and engaged in a_ similar 
discussion of a probably identical political 
situation. 

There is a good drawing of Carlo Dolci, 
by himself, which may remind visitors of the two 
superb portraits by this master exhibited last 
autumn by the Magnasco Society. Drawings 
by the Carracci call attention to a remarkable 
family achievement, and a few examples of 
the stylized shorthand that Guercino practised 
show how a talented hand can reduce figure 
or landscape to a formula, we might almost 
say a script A look at this collection of draw- 
ings forms a delightful prelude to seeing the 
pictures upstairs, and it may serve to reassure 
any waverers there may be as to the competence 
of the paintings. 

Salvator Rosa, a name that the schoolboy 
mixes in the same confusion with Savonarola, 
Masaniello, and Doctor Sacheverell, here crys- 
tallizes out of those spring mists into a portrait 
painter of rare gifts, and anyone who pursues 
this revelation into the view of a recent book 
on this artist by A. Pettorelli will be repaid 














by a figure of strange importance and a hero 
of romance. Lady Morgan’s “ Life of the 
Painter,” one of the most delightful bio- 
graphies in our language, can complete this 
martial and mimetic shade with the catalogue 
of his musical, poetical, and dramatic accom- 
plishments. The two marines and the Grove 
of Philosophy in the Pitti are surely among the 
most beautiful accomplishments of the Later 
Renaissance. The self-portrait here exhibited, 
and that of his mistress, are, perhaps, the finest 
things in this exhibition, and they are the fore- 
runners of a phase of Fragonard’s work that 
can be studied in the Louvre. There is an 
unbroken chain of romanticism that connects 
Salvator—through Vanbrugh, through Wal- 
pole, and through Mrs. Radcliffe down to 
Edgar Allan Poe, and down to any painter who 
has now the temerity to paint a gipsy and 
exhibit her at the New English Art Club. 

A couple of landscapes by Mola do not 
quite fulfil the expectation raised by his draw- 
ing downstairs, but they show that representa- 
tive work by a moderate painter rose to a 
higher level than need have been. In the way 
of portraits there is a good self-portrait of Carlo 
Dolci holding in his hand a painted version 
of that identical drawing shown below in the 
smaller gallery. It is good ; but not so fine as the 
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two Dolci portraits of the Magnasco Society’s 
exhibition, and a very long way behind the 
two Salvators of this present showing. 

Enough details have now been given to 
show that the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
deserves a careful visit from anyone interested 
in pictures. The excellence of an unpopular 
and neglected period can here be tasted and 
approved. Guercino, Guido Reni, and the 
Carracci, famous paladins of a lengthy period 
of taste, are seen in sufficient strength to justify 
their former popularity and to give ground 
for the renewal of their glory. Life is not so 
short as the earnest and gloomy sort of zsthete 
would have us believe; there are always a 
few wet days left over when the poetical dry- 
ness and the crisper beauty .of the primitives 
can give place to the fluid and more flaccid 
graces of a later and less restricted day. Such 
works with the sanctity of two centuries of 
indiscriminate admiration still precluding our 
whole-hearted approval for their own genuine 
qualities can be seen to the best advantage in 
this fine and varied selection. Many famous 
names become justified ; some unknown figures 
emerge; and a mysterious shade, much spoken 
of and little seen, stands at last revealed. 
Such is Salvator Rosa; and his two portraits 
alone should attract the curious. 


MUSICAL AMATEUR 


By HAROLD E. GORST 


NATION cannot become musical 

in which amateurs set themselves a 

lower standard than professional 

musicians. It is an altogether wrong 
conception of art. There is only one aim in 
music, painting, or any other art : the effort to 
attain perfection. Nobody ever attains it, of 
course. The artist finds himself still learning 
and progressing at the end of his life; and 
probably, in accordance with the expansion of 
his artistic horizon, farther than ever from the 
realization of his ideal. If he has ceased to 
progress, and finds himself remaining at a dead 
level of achievement, he is not an artist at all, 
but has simply mistaken his vocation. It is 


quite clear, therefore, that there cannot be one 
standard for the professional artist and a 
The only 


different standard for the amateur. 





difference between them is the circumstance 
that the one intends to earn his living by the 
practice of his art, whilst the other either has 
no such necessity or no such intention. Both, 
to attain their object, must pursue the same 
laborious path. 

Possibly to a misconception of this funda- 
mental point may principally be ascribed the 
horrors of average amateur singing, violin 
scraping, piano pounding, lack of musical 
interpretation, and a natural selection of rub- 
bish. Both the student and the professor have 
failed to realize that everybody who wishes to 
become proficient in his art must go through 
the same mill. If the professor does realize it 
in actuality, if he deliberately panders with 
slack and agreeable tuition to the small and 
restricted aim of his pupil, then he is not acting 
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honestly as an artist. There must, unfor- 
tunately, be many such cases to account for the 
great bulk of amateur incompetence. One is 
led, indeed, to suspect the whole system, 
adopted so generally by musical academies, of 
distributing gold and silver medals to singers 
and executants who have presumably been 
artificially crammed by their masters to pass 
certain technical tests, in the same way that 
poor wretches are crammed to scrape through 
competitive examinations for the public services. 
And the result is probably the same: forced 
development of this kind results in both cases 
in the victims forgetting immediately after- 
wards everything they have learned. 

Some time ago, to give an illustration, I 
attended a concert at which all the performers, 
with the exception of two, were either gold or 
silver medallists. This fact was conspicuously 
set out upon the programmes and on the 
bill-posters. The two medalless performers 
proved, however, to be the only persons among 
them who had command of the instruments 
they played, and were fit to make a public 
appearance. No medals were ever conferred 
upon students at the Leipzig Conservatorium 
of Music, whence there has always proceeded, 
since the days of Mendelssohn, an uninter- 
rupted stream of excellent composers and 
executants. 

Here and there one comes across an 
amateur with whom it is instructive to play, or 
to whom it is a delight to listen. Some of these 
labour heroically to create around them an 
appreciation of good music. But it is uphill 
work, and most of the seed falls upon incurably 
stony ground. They bravely risk, with their 
Beethoven and Bach, becoming a bore to the 
superficial musical intelligence of stodgy neigh- 
bours, who, after one such experience, care- 
fully avoid asking for the piano to be opened, 
or for the violin to be taken out of its case. 
Of such martyrs I do not write. Their reward, 
like that of “ the husband of the talkative ” in 
the Eastern proverb, will come hereafter. 
They are a rarity in the amateur musical 
world, condemned to plough a very lonely 
furrow. A few of them can forgather in the 


large towns, and find consolation in appre- 
ciating each other; but the serious musician 
of the country must always be an object of 
commiseration to his fellow artist. 

To support a generalization on the subject 
it is fair, perhaps, to take the large amateur 
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orchestral and choral societiestof the metro- 
polis, to which one may legitimately assume 
that the best of our average amateur musical 
talent is attracted. Here personal experience 
enables me to give a truthful estimate of the 
standard of achievement to which such bodies 
have attained. Simple classical music, such as 
the compositions of Handel, is often well 
played and sung under the ministrations of a 
good conductor. But directly more advanced 
and difficult music is taken, singers and players 
get out of their depth. To listen to an extract 
from Wagner, played by one of these large 
amateur orchestras during their rehearsals, is 
as delightful to the ear as to hear sirens blowing 
a New Year salute in a crowded harbour; 
whilst the music of the present-day composer 
sounds like nothing on earth or that we have 
been led to anticipate in heaven. 

The new music is, of course, very difficult 
to play and sing. The ear, usually a certain 
guide in classical music, can no longer be 
depended upon, for it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, when taking part in choral or orches- 
tral works, to dissociate one’s own notes from 
the polyphony of sound by which one is sur- 
rounded. To play E-sharp with somebody 
else’s F-sharp sounding in one’s ear is a difficult 
feat. It depends less upon accuracy of hearing, 
which may often be impossible, than upon the 
possession of a very sure technique. This is 
where the amateur player of a stringed instru- 
ment breaks down. With no certain command 
of the instrument he plays, his finger will not 
alight, without the aid of his ear, upon the 
exact spot to produce the required note. He 
tries frantically to catch the pitch of his neigh- 
bour’s violin or ’cello. They all try to correct 
themselves by similar means, and the result is 
a hideous caterwauling that reaches the alert 
ear of the conductor. The latter raps with the 
baton on his desk and stops the orchestra. 
** Second violins play that E-sharp again ; all 
together, please.” The caterwauling is re- 
peated and runs dismally up and down the 
scale. The conductor throws up his hands in 
despair. Some are playing a quarter of a tone 
above the right pitch, others a quarter of a tone 
below it. They wabble to and fro, like lost 
souls, until another rap on the desk puts an 
end to the general torture. The conductor 
sings the E-sharp, or has it struck on the 
piano, and the second violins slur up and down 
until they have caught the sound correctly. 
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The passage is repeated on the orchestra, but 
it never comes quite right. The players cannot 
do it: the precision is wanting that can only 
be acquired by thorough technical training. 

The abysmal conceit of the musical amateur 
is, of course, founded upon utter ignorance of 
the art of acquiring mastery over an instru- 
ment. To listen to an amateur and to an artist 
practising at once reveals the gulf that exists 
between them. Whereas the artist studies 
difficult passages at a much slower tempo than 
that prescribed by the composer, carefully 
accentuating notes and paying due attention to 
phrasing, the amateur rushes at them like a 
bull, tossing crotchets and quavers out of the 
way, impaling delicate phrases as if they were 
hostile objects to be hurled aside, and ending 
up with a vicious prog at the last chord. After 
repeating the performance at full speed two or 
three times, the amateur is satisfied with his 
morning’s work. The piece is not yet perfect, 
even from his point of view, but he thinks he 
is getting to know his notes pretty well. 
Meanwhile the artist is far behind him, both 
in tempo and conceit. He has only reached 
the twentieth bar whilst the amateur is enjoy- 
ing his third round of destruction, and he is 
feeling far from satisfied with his efforts. If 
only he could borrow a little of the amateur’s 
self-satisfaction he would feel much prouder 
of his achievement, at the probable cost of 
bringing his progress to a dead stop. 

There is no earthly reason why the amateur 
should not be the musical equal of the pro- 
fessional ‘artist. In some respects his oppor- 
tunities of making progress are superior to 
those of the latter. Unless he has other and 
more absorbing occupations, the time he can 
devote to practice far exceeds that which can 
generally be snatched by the man who is 
earning his living by teaching music, and by 
playing in public as a soloist, or as the member 
of an orchestra. Yet I have known amateurs 
who appear to live for and talk about nothing 
else but their music, and profess to spend 
hours a day in practising, who never seem to 
make any progress at all, and are quite in- 
capable of making any advance beyond a very 
indifferent amateurishness. What is wrong 
with them? Is it lack of talent, or faulty 
training ? Given the absence of true musical 
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talent, there is, of course, an end of all hope 
for the aspiring individual ; although experi- 
enced professors of music in Germany assert, 
with truth, that an average person with normal 
hearing and intelligence can be taught by 
proper methods to play an instrument with 
moderate efficiency. 

It is, then, largely a matter of proper 
training, and here we get back at once to the 
question of artistic standards alluded to at the 
beginning of this article. There is no easy 
path of pleasure in the acquirement of pro- 
ficiency in an art. Amateur and professional 
must toil along the same road. The future 
engineer does not begin by experimenting with 
perpetual motion; the student of mathematics 
is not started off on a quest for the fourth 
dimension ; nobody would set a budding archi- 
tect to draw plans for a cathedral. These final 
achievements, these far-away ideals, are led up 
to by a long process of study. The entire 
mechanism of the art or science must first be 
gradually understood and mastered. Nothing 
is to be learnt by beginning at the wrong end 
and escaping the tediousness of the essential 
rudiments. And the amateur should know, as 
the capable professor of music must know, 
that nothing is to be learnt from the senti- 
mental or bizarre music of to-day. 

It is by classical works alone that the 
taste can be formed, and from the study of 
which proper musical development and sound 
technique can be achieved. Corelli, Haydn, 
Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, and a few others, 
are the priceless source of all genuine musical 
efficiency. The violinists and ’cellists who 
have mastered Bach’s unaccompanied suites, 
composed for their respective instruments, 
have already acquired a sound musicianship. 
Playing these they can play everything, and 
such a foundation will bring music of much 
lesser worth within easy range and add a 
charm—both of execution and sentiment—to 
its otherwise doubtful qualities. No nation 
can hope to be musical when its amateurs are 
deliberately brought up without taste for good 
music, without the least notion of making it 
coherent by intelligent phrasing, and without 
the slow and solid technical advance which 
gives precision to that most wonderful of all 
the products of evolution—the human hand. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND 
DECORATION—VI 


By MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON, F.S.A. 


F the many reasons, probably the 

most likely explanation why the true 

pointed Gothic style of architecture 

never found favour in Italy, or 
reached that degree of perfection which it 
attained in other parts of Europe, was the 
presence of so many classical buildings of 
the Roman Empire still standing in the 
majority of the larger cities of Italy. At the 
time when Gothic dominated Europe, these 
buildings were in a more perfect state of 
preservation than they are to-day. Such 
Gothic as appeared was used with unwilling- 
ness, being to the Italian distasteful, as the 
love for these ancient forms but slumbered 
—it never died. The classical style was his 
own, the native product of the soil, and the 
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guiding idea of all the aspirations of the 
Italian people long hallowed by associations 
of the past. 

Although buildings with pointed arches and 
vaulted roofs, built with ribs in the Gothic 
manner of the north, exist throughout the 
whole length of the peninsula, there was no 
complete development of the style of which the 
Italians can be proud. One does not feel that 
it is Gothic in the same sense in which con- 
temporary buildings of other countries are 
Gothic. Their buildings evince an avoidance 
of the pointed arch, and are more freely mixed 
with the round Romanesque style that seems 
almost a protest against the Gothic of Western 
Europe. Had the Italian church builders of 
the fourteenth century possessed the courage 
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RENAISSANCE CARVING 
ON THE 
JAMB OF A CHIMNEYPIECE 


to resist entirely the influence of medizvalism 
and develop this delightful Romanesque form 
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of building more freely, results would have 
been happier, as it was a style full of vigour and 
character, combined with a very logical form 
of construction. On the other hand, it is not 
altogether surprising that in a country strewn 
everywhere with the remains of an ancient art 
all other influences—so little in harmony with 
the Latin temperament—were soon cast aside 
to return to a style in more complete sympathy 
with national sentiment. 

The only Gothic known in Italy had 
entirely perished some time previous to the 
accession to the throne of Henry VII in 
England, and more than half a century before 
the Gothic style ceased to be the only form 
of architecture practised in this country. But 
in England, we must remember, our early 
builders were untrammelled by this classical 
influence, and worked freely in the development 
of their ideals, probably unconscious that there 
had ever been such a thing as a classical 
building, or a style separated by such strongly- 
marked lines of thought from the one 
inherited from their forefathers. 

Although the Gothic of Italy is so freely 
mixed with Romanesque and Oriental in- 
fluences, a study of this aspect of the style is 
always advantageous ; one should take the best 
from each country and endeavour to unite the 
perfections of all. The splendour of Italian 
art during the high Renaissance and the period 
preceding it was such that it has to this day 
influenced the development of the arts of the 
civilized world, thus a knowledge of the 
methods in vogue at this time is essential to 
the architect, and to all who are seriously 
interested in the decorative arts. There are 
but few examples of domestic Gothic buildings 
in Italy, but before returning to England I 
propose to illustrate a few interiors typical of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that I 
consider of interest. 

Perhaps my views differ from the majority, 
but I feel that the Italians have never been a 
great building race, nor ever originated a style 
of architecture in any way comparable to the 
classic of Athens, the early architecture of 
Egypt, or even to Byzantine. They have cer- 
tainly created nothing to approach the majesty 
of Gothic cathedrals. Under the Empire of 
Rome their engineering skill—with Grecian 
guidance—developed to meet the requirements 
of a world-wide administration, and gave out- 
ward expression of magnificence to a great 
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power, but they were not architects of true 
distinction endowed with creative gifts of the 
highest order. 

Again, in the fifteenth century the Renais- 
sance was a revival of antique art and a 
period of great artists rather than a period 
of great architecture, when much was 
borrowed from past ages and little invented by 
the artist. The famous painters and sculptors 
who supervised the buildings of the Renais- 
sance were probably among the most brilliant 
and productive exponents of their arts since 
the days of Phidias, but they, nevertheless, 
lacked a system of intelligent and organized 
building. Those works which attained a 
measure of the perfection of other ages are 
small in scale and unimportant. If anything, 
the development of architecture suffered 
from an undue supremacy of painting and 
sculpture. To illustrate this may I cite the 
bassi-relievt with which Raphael decorated the 
loggia of the Vatican and other places, and 
which are, I feel, mere pictures in relief, and 
however fascinating from their sense of beauty, 
belong to the decoration of the interior? 
They are quite inappropriate as architectural 
ornaments when applied to the exterior of a 
building. The infinite amount of labour 
expended upon their execution is wasted, 
as the effect they produce is weaker than any 
other form of decoration. 

This definite attempt to combine sculpture 
with architectural forms was almost general. 
In cities like Vicenza and Venice, the external 
walls of buildings were often decorated and 
painted in bright colours. To take an extreme 
example to emphasize my contention, the 
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famous Certosa di Pavia, although earlier 
in date, is smothered with painting and 
decorative sculpture, and when most minute 
and inappropriate ornament of this kind fis 
massed in profusion over the entire facade 
of a building without restraint, it no longer 
fulfils its proper function, and merely tends 
to disturb. No refined system governs the 
heights and widths of various parts. We 
see panels modelled with architecture in per- 
spective, bas-relief groups, arabesque pilasters, 
and even portrait medailions freely used, but 
without success, out of harmony with the con- 
ception of the building, and lacking in the 
essential characteristics of all good architecture 
—simplicity and refinement. 


The dawn of the new era in _ Italy 
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commenced with the works of the Florentine 
architect, Brunelleschi (1377-1444) and Leon 
Battista Alberti, two remarkable men of genius 
who were responsible in no small way for 
the spontaneous growth and development 
of the opening years of the Renaissance, when 
the new spirit was announcing itself, and the 
whole tendency of the age was towards a 
revived classical style. That which calls fore- 
most for our admiration is the predominance 
of beautiful contours and sections and the 
undeniable refinement 
of surface ornament; 
there has never been a 
dearth of able carvers 
in Italy. 

We find the interior 
of dwelling-houses at 
this time governed by 
much _ simplicity, 
severely restrained, and 
quiet in its disposition. 
The skies of Italy in- 
vite an out-of-doors 
existence during many 
months of the year. 
Thus the garden and 
its architecture become 
part of the house, 
which probably ac- 
counts for the austere 
nature of the rooms 
set aside for household 
affairs, as we see little 
or no effort directed 
towards comfort as we 
to-day understand it. 
How very charming, 
though, are these 
places, with their plain 
white walls and heavily- 
beamed ceilings, 
sparingly arranged with but few pieces of 
furniture, that rather than otherwise tend to 
enhance the spacious effect of the apartment. 

Each piece was so well designed, and such 
technical efficiency appears in its execution, 
that it seemed eminently suitable for its position 
and never dependent upon its surroundings to 
give it value. An elaborately wrought and 
beautifully painted cassone—painted even by 
Andrea del Sarto or Botticelli—found its best 
setting and valuable contrast against a plain 
background. 
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The photographs of the old Davanzati 
Palace that are illustrated are worthy of study. 
The palace, although restored, is one of the 
most complete examples of a private house 
dating from the early years of the fifteenth 
century in Italy. I like these rooms, therc 
is an atmosphere which pleases. They 
extend an invitation to remain and at leisure 
look around. The building cannot with cer- 
tainty be credited to any known architect, but 
Niccolo Davanzati, who founded the convent 
of Doccia on the 
slopes of Fiesole in 
1413, probably erected 
it as a residence. 
From the aspect of the 
connoisseur, no finer 
setting for housing a 
collection of early 
furniture and primi- 
tive paintings could 
be found. The fur- 
niture seems mostly 
Florentine of the six- 
teenth century, and 
is simply arranged in 
the only manner 
possible with the 
artistic reserve of such 
a place. A collection 
of contemporary pieces 
would be almost im- 
possible to obtain in 
these days. 

The marble mantel- 
piece on the first floor 
(illustrated) has a very 
fine frieze delicately 
carved in marble. By 
the fine quality of work- 
manship __ discernible 
in its execution, it is 
not improbable that Donatello—who carved 
the magnificent coat-of-arms on the facade high 
above the entrance to the palace—had some 
hand in it. The fifteenth century was well 
advanced, however, before much richness of 
this kind was introduced into the interior, and 
a more ornate wall treatment of diaper patterns 
in great variety, coloured frescoes, textile 
coverings, inlaid marble, painted and gilded 
woodwork came into fashion and formed 
the basis of what almost amounts to a new 
style. 
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The fact that every province in Italy was 
strongly individual in its expression makes the 
study of Italian art somewhat complicated. 
Each city expressed its own feelings and its 
own wants in the buildings it erected, while 
local individualities were proportionately 
reflected in the schools of its painters 
and sculptors, the manufacture of furniture, 
jewellery, etc. 

In so far as civic architecture is concerned 
there was but little of outstanding importance 
produced during the fifteenth century. 
Roman architectural history of the Renais- 
sance commences about 1500 with the works 
of the Florentine artists, Sansovino, Peruzzi, 
Bramanti, 
Michelangelo, 
and others, who 
were attracted to 


Rome by the 
patronage of 
Julius II and 
Leo X. Never 
were the arts more 
perfectly united 
in a common 


purpose than at 
this culminating 
period comprised 
between the years 
1506-50. No- 
thing is more 
majestic than the 
massive rusti- 
cated palaces 
erected at Sienna 
and Florence dur- 
ing the Medicean 
era. The richly decorated facades of the 
palaces at Venice, too, where Gothic lingered 
longer than it did in other provinces, bespeak 
the wealth and appreciation of the fine 
arts of her people, while testifying to the great- 
ness of the proudest commercial city in the 
world. The palaces of Rome, although tinc- 
tured with much magnificence, are without the 
distinctive originality which adheres to those 
of Florence or Venice. 

The Farnesi, chief of the most notable of 
these, was commenced in 1517 by Antonio da 
Sangallo. An immense cubical mass, 260 ft. 


by 192 ft., its three imposing stories soar to a 
height of 97 ft. to the top of the main cornice, 
Prior to its completion, 


which crowns it. 
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however, the design was somewhat marred by 
the interference of the great Michelangelo, 
whose fantastic and somewhat vulgar details 
may be excusable in his manner of painting, 
but wholly destructive when applied to so 
permanent an art as that of architecture. -# 
The illustration of the ‘‘ Sala dell’ Ercole” 
is from the Farnesi and depicts a very fine 
room, but one which is cut into too many 
parts—both in line and colour—to be really 
great. It is interesting, nevertheless, as belong- 
ing to this middle period of the Renaissance. 
There is much that one can take exception to 
in the handling of certain parts, the character 
or ornament, etc., but, on the other hand, much 
can be learnt from 
such an example. 
According to our 
present-day ideas 
and fondness for 
simplicity, the 
walls would have 
been much finer 
had their surface 
been left plain 
as a foil to the 
splendour of the 
ceiling. To have 
painted the pic- 
tures within the 
panels was to add 
decoration to that 
which was already 
supremely de- 
corative. Had a 
few fine pictures 
been hung in 
certain positions 
the same effect would have been obtained, 
but by means of accessories and distinct 
from the architecture of the room. The 
pilasters please one—there is always a sense 
of refinement about the Ionic order when 
used without entasis and with shallow projec- 
tion like this, almost in the nature of pilaster 
panels. The fact that an order is made use of 
merely as “‘ decoration,” and not part of the 
structure, may offend certain purists, but I 
feel the worst features are the small doors, as 
they are so obviously too low in height for the 
room. Consider the design in the Robbia 
tiles of the floor. A band of colour of the same 
width as the shafts of the pilasters links up the 
two end elevations with uninterrupted lines, 
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and adds a sense of great length to the 
room, demonstrating how each feature should 
be considered in relation to the whole. 

That which arrests one most is, of course, 
the ceiling. How essential a feature it is to a 
room of this kind; without it the scheme is 
meaningless! Why is it that to-day less 
thought is given to the ceiling than to the walls 
of a room? Recall any great rooms of the 
past—those of what I term the “ ornate” 
periods, as at Versailles. See Le Brun’s 
work at the Louvre, the designs of Goujon, 
Marot, or Le Pautre, the interiors of the 
Middle Ages, down to the comparatively 
modern ideas of 
Stevens—all have 
concentrated on the 
ceiling as the richest 
and most costly 
feature. But to-day, 
whether the room be 
large or small, it is 
the exception to find 
anything but a few 
ill-proportioned and 
monotonous bands of 
decorative plaster, 
depicting the usual 
unhealthy-iooking 
flowers and unripe 
fruit, banded with 
ribbons and finished 
with “three coats of 
the best white paint 
and one of flat.’’ 
Why is it that ceilings, 
as a matter of course, 
are painted white? It 
is a colour which, in 
any sense, does not arrest the eye or bind 
the walls together as one’s eye passes through 
and it must be freely admitted that there 
can be no beauty in a large area of white 
paint! The same applies to woodwork, 
which, in my opinion, should only be white 
when used in a bathroom or a hospital. It 
seems the “ hall-mark ” of all that is common- 
place, and the resort only of those without 
appreciation of colour, or even the rudi- 
mentary knowledge of how to obtain “ quality.” 
It is impossible for me in the available 
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space, however, to dwell upon topics of this 
nature. 

The illustration of the sleeping chamber of 
St. Ursula portrays presumably an interior of 
a house of some pretensions, but which 
probably had no more visible existence than on 
the canvas of the artist who painted it. One 
cannot, therefore, take it too seriously as typical 
of a room belonging to the late fifteenth cen- 
tury. Carpaccio was ever a master of some- 
what broad narration, as his pictures show; 
his exteriors do not represent the architecture 
of Venice of the period and his interiors are 
no less the product of a strong imagination, 
hence one finds a sense 
of comfort in this pic- 
ture which is divorced 
from accepted ideas 
and traditions. In its 
arrangement, and the 
way in which it is 
presented, there is a 
naive charm which we 
enjoy. The eye dis- 
covers small domestic 
objects which have 
been thought out with 
keen enjoyment and 
patience, and fit into 
the scheme without 
undue disturbance to 
the composition. 

What attracts one’s 
attention most is the 
bed, which can hardly 
be classed as furniture, 
as it forms the most 
prominent feature of 
the room, and is de- 
signed to follow the lines of its architecture. 
Taking the opening of the door as a means of 
denoting scale, its proportion indicates a struc- 
ture no less than 9 ft. long by some Io ft. to the 
top of the baldachino, or sufficient space to 
sleep six little Italians if they slept on both 
sides with their toes touching ! 

Observe that the only visible means of 
lighting the room artificially is by means of a 
solitary candle, a method somewhat primitive 
for the fifteenth century after thousands of 
years of so-called civilization. 


(To be continued ) 
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CHARLES 


By P. G. 


HARLES JOHN COLLINGS is 

known as the “Recluse of the 

Rockies.” It is not that the published 

accounts of his career are inaccurate 
or false, for it is true that in 1910 he, with 
his wife and two sons, were living in Kent 
and in the interests of the latter conceived the 
idea of settling in Canada. His friend, the 
Hon. Walter James—now Lord Northbourne of 
Betteshanger Park— gave him the use of his 
town house for the exhibition of his pictures, 
so that with the proceeds he could leave 
England and wander to wider _ spaces. 
Arriving on the shores of the most beautiful 
of lakes in British Columbia, called the 
“Shuswap,” he journeyed to its most 
northerly point, called Seymour Arm, where, 
purchasing some acres of land adjacent to the 
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lake, his sons built a habitation, called by 
Canadians a “‘ shack,”’ and in this shack their 
first winter was spent. The shack, at the 
present moment, has developed to a spacious 
dwelling and grounds. But though the appella- 
tion “‘ Recluse of the Rockies ” is thus a fairly 
accurate description, Collings imagines that 
some part of his reputation may be due to 
these accounts of his romantic retirement from 
the scenes of civilization. And this he resents, 
since, like all artists worthy of their salt, he 
desires to be judged purely and simply on his 
work. 

It is undeniable that in an age greedy for 
gossip, particularly about artists—who in this 
matter-of-fact country are still regarded as 
eccentric beings—many names come before the 
public and remain there by reason of the 
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contingent interest of personal character or a 
striking part played in some form of social life. 
It is much easier to succeed in modern London 
by a careful arrangement of a purple necktie 
than by careful study of the purple petals of a 
rose; Fleet Street is always more interested in 
painters who drink orangeade at Ciro’s than 
in painters who are solely concerned with the 
orange glories of a sunset sky. The merits of 
an artist’s pictures to the modern news editor 
are technical details of interest only to a 
minority so small that important newspapers 
can afford to neglect them; but the common, 
or uncommon, humanity of the artists them- 
selves is, if not first-class, at any rate printable 
“copy.” 

In point of fact the Fleet Street view on this 
question is a misconception of the public’s 
attitude towards art. The much-railed-at 
British public has a very real sense of relative 
values. The average Englishman has a secret 
contempt for the eccentric artist, but a very 
considerable respect for the products of the 
brush. The plain man knows quite well that 
the real business of a painter is to paint, and 
though he may welcome sensational news 
stories of young ladies painting pictures in the 
jungle while lions roar and tigers hiss near by, 
of children in nurseries drawing marvellous 
portraits, of butchers and bakers and candle- 
stick makers producing masterpieces on Satur- 
day afternoons, he knows quite well that 
painting pictures of the National Gallery 
standard is a full-time occupation, and he is 
quite prepared to appreciate such products 
when their merits are pointed out to him. He 
is even ready to support his appreciation by 
payments in hard cash. 

Though, therefore, the popular press, for 
its own purposes, has seized on the romantic 
aspect of Charles John Collings’s career and 
life, the réclame represented by these “ stories ” 
would not have been sufficient to establish and 
maintain his reputation as an artist. That 
reputation rests on the opinion of critics and 
collectors who visited the several Collings 
exhibitions, and came to the conclusion that 
his water-colours were works of quite excep- 
tional beauty in themselves. 

I have been from the outset one of these 
admirers of Collings’s water-colours. I hap- 
pen to have been to Canada and know some- 
thing of the climate and the regions which 
inspired his brush, but in contemplating pic- 
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tures the recognition of topographical detail 

or characteristic flora is merely an incident in 
appreciation. The man who buys a picture 
because it represents a part of the country 
where he habitually hunts, or because it con- 
tains a cottage where he once spent an agree- 
able holiday, is landed nine times out of ten 
with an artistically worthless picture. For the 
only true standards of appreciation in regard to 
pictures are based on the esthetic qualities of 
the work, irrespective of the data or phenomena 
used by the artist in creating them. 

Collings has long appeared to me an 
eminent artist, because all his productions have 
purely zsthetic qualities of this kind. The 
wide spaces and the dramatic aspects of Nature 
in British Columbia have doubtless had their 
influence on the artist’s outlook. They may 
have determined to a certain extent the later 
character of his mind. They have, it may be, 
played a part in creating the serenity of his 
vision and the peculiar quality of his sense of 
pictorial form. But the specifically artistic 
elements in his production were, in fact, 
already shown in what may be considered the 
preliminary canters which he exhibited in 
England before he went away. I have before 
me a Collings water-colour of Kensington 
Gardens, exhibited by him in 1903 at the 
Dowdeswell Galleries. In it I find, in an 
undeveloped state it is true, all the qualities 
that mark his mature Canadian work, the same 
instinct for decorative pattern, the same rare 
and distinguished sense of colour, the same 
very personal and intriguing technique. The 
fact is that Collings brings more into Nature 
than he draws from her. His vision always 
glorifies and modifies the facts that stimulate 
his artistic activity. All that has happened in 
the Rockies is that Collings has had leisure and 
inspiration to develop his artistic consciousness 
and work out formule of expression in paths 
which he had already trod before. 

Artists who are weak in esthetic equipment 
are often greatly helped by discovering some 
special type of landscape or some attractive 
human model. By judicious exploitation of 
the one or the other many second-rate painters 
almost succeed in persuading us that they 
possess distinctive vision, and even sometimes 
that they possess distinctive style. But this 
type of specious individualism will not stand 
the tests of time and serious examination. It 
becomes eventually apparent that the indi- 
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viduality lies, not in the artist, but in the 
subject, and that the artist himself is less a 
composer and performer than an impresario. 
The moment we suspect that an artist paints 
the same thing continually because he can 
paint no other, the bluff, to put it brutally, 
has been called. 

In the case of great artists no one imagines 
that a transportation from one place to another 
would seriously affect their powers. It is 
inconceivable that Rubens would have re- 
mained obscure had he by any chance been 
unable to return to Antwerp from his Italian 
visits, or that Velazquez would have done less 
admirable painting had he never migrated to 
Madrid. Collings, if not of the quality of such 
giants, is none the less an artist of real in- 





dividuality. Hence, I fancy, his sensitiveness 
on the point of the journalistic appellation. 
He knows quite well that, other things being 
equal, he could have painted with equal power 
elsewhere. 

I have compared his water-colours at 
various times with those of Turner, and I did 
so in full realization of the import of my 
words, for Collings, unconsciously, is an artist 
with a conception of art allied to the tradition 
which was destroyed by Constable, but to 
which Turner for the greater part of his career 
belonged. In its simplest form that tradition 
envisaged the artist’s mission as primarily the 
making of a picture rather than the imitation 
of the appearance of haphazard natural effects. 
What that tradition meant by picture-making 
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was not, of course, the same thing as is meant 
by the artists of to-day, who likewise set out 
to make pictures in reaction from the Con- 
stable tradition that culminated in the pleasant 
catch-as-catch-can methods of Impressionism. 
Artists of the type of Turner had as their 
objective something much more decorative 
than the modern ideal which strives to attain 
not only an esthetic, but also a non-material 
emotional significance. 

In a hundred years’ time, I am inclined to 
think, the productions of contemporary art 
will be highly cherished as enlargements of 
human experience, and the expression of that 
form of human energy which is most specifi- 
cally art; but they will not, I think, be highly 
thought of as actual paintings in respect of 
delicately-wrought texture or colour of peculiar 
charm. The artists of the late eighteenth 
century, on the other hand, were greatly 
concerned with colour, surface, and texture. 
They looked back to the sumptuous surfaces 
achieved by the Venetian decorators, the 
smooth, enamel-like quality of the Quattro- 
cento masters, and so forth, and they evolved 
in oil-paint a particular and most beautiful 
handling of their own, which is seen at its best 
in the pictures of men like Canaletto, Boucher, 
and Hogarth. 

Collings, born a hundred years later, has 
none of the eighteenth-century formality of 
design, but he has a great deal of the eigh- 
teenth-century feeling for texture and colour. 
Indeed, the loveliness of abstract colour and 
texture which he gives us in his most successful 
works has a suave perfection which makes 
some of Turner’s water-colours drawn on grey 
paper with high lights added in thick impasto 
appear from this standpoint relatively obvious 
and coarse. Collings can handle water-colour 
on paper with such skill that the surface appears 
to be vellum animated to a thousand iridescent 
hues. Entirely apart from their material con- 
tent, his pictures possess a beauty that brings 
life and colour to a wall; they are not pure 
eighteenth-century painting, nor characteristic 
painting of to-day; but rather the product of 
a marriage between the two standpoints, which 
leaves on one side the naturalistic painting that 
happened in between. 

It is always difficult to write of painting 
that in result is non-naturalistic without run- 
ning the danger of being in some quarters 
misunderstood. No Western artist can produce 
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a picture capable of appealing strongly and 
permanently to the Western mind unless it 
suggests and conveys by analysis, synthesis, or 
some other process, some organic structure of 
the visible world. But the artist’s reaction to 
natural phenomena is only the jumping-off 
point in pictorial creation. At some stage he 
must break the chain that binds his interest to 
the subject and material of his picture and 
forge new chains that bind him to his work 
alone. It has rarely happened in the history 
of art that a painter has remained absorbed in 
his subject and yet produced a picture which 
could create in the spectator that peculiar 
emotion which we call esthetic. The exact 
point where the artist breaks the one chain and 
forges the other it is impossible for a critic to 
determine when confronted with the finished 
work. But no one who has the habit of looking 
at pictures and enjoying them can fail to per- 
ceive when the process of zsthetic absorption 
has at some time taken place and when 
the picture has been carried through from 
start to finish without this indispensable 
transition. 

In the case of Collings’s water-colours it is 
obvious that both processes have taken place. 
In the practically uninhabited regions of the 
Rockies the artist reacts with an emotional 
intensity to his surroundings, and suggests the 
organic structure of the landscape with force 
and conviction at the outset. What he gives 
us in the final result is something of an entirely 
different character—a thing of gossamer and 
delicate shades—a butterfly created by some 
magic from primeval forests, frozen lakes, and 
mountains towering to the sky. Whether the 
transition from one impulse to the other takes 
place before Collings starts to make his water- 
colours, or at some point during that creation, 
it is impossible for me—perhaps even for the 
artist himself—to say. But it is evident that 
the life in these pictures springs from the one 
thing and the esthetic beauty from the other. 
Together they constitute what seems to me 
their quite exceptional worth. 

Collings’s water-colours are never likely to 
make a widespread popular appeal. Their 
actual quality is delicate and light, but the 
spirit that inspires them is unquestionably 
ascetic and austere. Lovers of water-colour 
painting as a special art will always respond to 
the entrancing surface quality of his pictures 
and the rare felicity of his touch; and such 
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people as react to the larger sweep of natural 
phenomena will respond to the spirit of his 
work, for they will feel themselves in presence 
of a man with a deep feeling of the beauty of 
wild places—a man in tune with the grandeur 
of the conflict which is fought out each year in 
lands where the snow-hosts camp for long 
months in what seems silent and eternal con- 
quest, but are broken and destroyed inevitably 
in the spring. Royal Academy visitors, how- 
ever, will probably get little from his pictures, 
for Collings, so closely in touch with elementals, 
stands remote from the small worries and soft 
sentiment of the bourgeois population in our 
towns. 

After all, he built his own house in the 
Rockies, and lived for a year in conditions more 


primitive than that of any white man, outside 
the trenches, in our day. Such an experience 
and long sojourn far from the restless con- 
fusion of modern life have given him, I fancy, 
an Olympian detachment which makes the 
message of his works, it may be, inaccessible 
to those whose vision is cast inwards in the 
fret and hustle of the towns. But the very 
qualities that make his work difficult of 
acceptance by the multitude are the quali- 
ties that invest it with permanence of 
life. Work produced by so nice a balance 
between emotional reaction, technical skill, 
and esthetic sensibility may miss_ the 
applause of the undiscerning, but it is 
never likely utterly to perish or utterly to 
be ignored. 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


By FRANK RUTTER 


HEIMS to- 
day is a city 
of scaffold- 
ing, ruins, 

and new buildings— 
but chiefly of scaffold- 
ing. As we make our 
way from the railway 
station to the Cathe- 
dral we are confronted 
at every turning by 
evidences of new 
buildings in course 
of erection : each time 
we attempt to take a 
short cut across the 
city our path is barred 
by barricades sur- 
rounding a site where 
construction is pro- 
ceeding. The rapidity 
with which these new 
buildings are rising 
commands our re- 
spect; it is a sign of 
the indomitable energy 
and courage with 
which France is re- 
pairing the devastation 
of her war area; but 
the buildings them- 
selves sadden us. They are “ handsome,” 
yes, but in the aloof, cosmopolitan style of 
the pseudo- Renaissance structures which 
are to be found equally in London, Paris, 
Rome, and New York. It is inevitable that 
rebuilt Rheims will have lost its character. 
Nobody can be advised to visit the Cathe- 
dral to-day out of any spirit but that of curiosity. 
To see the interior as a whole is an impossi- 
bility, and though a part is still kept open for 
divine service and other parts are still visible, 
these fragments give no adequate idea of the 
ancient grandeur of the whole. Optimists 
have said : “‘ With all the damage that has been 
done, the Cathedral is still a magnificent 
spectacle.” In a sense it is true; there is still 


much to see, but the spectacle is tragic rather 
than magnificent. 
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Despite the work- 
sheds and _ other 
impedimenta of 
restoration — restora- 
tion which, it is 
calculated, will  re- 
quire many years and 
an expenditure of 
£20,000,000—t is still 
possible to get toler- 
able views of the 
exterior. And very 
strange and instructive 
are the views of the 
exterior to be obtained 
to-day. Local opinion 
states that the stained 
glass of Rheims has 
suffered far less than 
the statues. Of this 
the visitor can form 
no opinion, because at 
present there is no 
glass in the windows. 
As far back as 1916 
and 1917 glass-workers 
collected bits of the 
shattered windows, 
and before the end of 
the war experts were 
busy attaching these 
fragments to long bands of linen in an en- 
deavour to work out the old designs. 

To-day, when we stand in the square and 
look up at the Cathedral, we see only a skeleton. 
To look right through this mighty fabric, 
bereft of its stained glass, is rather like looking 
through the ribs of an umbrella which has been 
stripped of its silk cover. Now, if never 
before, we realize how vast is the extent 
of the area filled by the stained glass, 
how vitally important an element this is 
of the whole structure. Confronted by this 
gaunt skeleton of masonry, through which 
at the time of my visit the icy winds of April 
were whistling and howling, we are tempted 
to agree with Fergusson, who said of 
Gothic architecture, “ there would be more 
meaning in the name if it were called the 
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painted-glass style instead of the pointed- 
arch style.” 

Even before the war the general view of the 
exterior was not the most impressive feature 
of Rheims Cathedral. Relative to the mass of 
the whole building, the western towers have 
always seemed a trifle thin. They have neither 
the massive grandeur of the towers of Notre 
Dame de Paris, nor the quaint, expressive 
elegance of the disparate towers of Chartres. 
As a whole there are 
several French cathe- 
drals whose exteriors 
are far more impressive 
than that of Rheims. 
The old jingle— 

Clocher de Chartres, 

nef d’Amiens, 

Cheeur de Beauvais, 

portail de Rheims, 
indicates correctly 
enough the outstand- 
ing feature of each 
cathedral. It is the 
sculpture, and par- 
ticularly the sculpture 
of the western portal, 
that has always been 
the chief glory of 
Rheims. To me per- 
sonally, I confess, 
there have been but 
two really great and 
complete creative 
movements in the 
history of Western 
Art, the Greek and 
the Gothic move- 
ments. I shamelessly 
avow that I am some- 
thing of a heretic 
regarding the Renaissance which I con- 
sider was relatively less important to art 
and thumanity than the Reformation. In 
painting the Renaissance substituted sculp- 
tural for pictorial ideals, and the world had 
to wait for Puvis de Chavannes before 
this plausible error in decorating flat surfaces 
was detected. Remembering those mighty 
modellers, Donatello and Michelangelo, 
nobody dares to minimize the grandeur of 
Renaissance sculpture, but had there been no 
Renaissance, had there been no Donatello, no 
Verrochio, and no Michelangelo, it is per 
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fectly conceivable that the unknown Gothic 
sculptors of France might to-day have been 
recognized as the greatest and most expressive 
of medieval Christian sculptors. The chief 
evidence in favour of this hypothesis was to be 
found in the sculpture of Rheims, and it is this 
fact which makes the damage done to Rheims 
Cathedral during the war a deplorable and 
irreparable calamity. 

There is no denying that the statues have 
suffered terribly from 
the repeated bombard- 
ments of the city. 
Not only has the fam- 
ous Angel—the Sourire 
de Rheims—been de- 
stroyed, from afar the 
reddened and dam- 
aged stones tell us of 
the ravages of shell- 
fire. We note the 
broken column on 
the left tower, the 
destruction of the six- 
teenth - century oak 
framework of the roof, 
the gaping wounds in 
the vaulting of the 
nave; yet, lamentable 
as all these are, the 
tragedy of destruction 
utters its most poig- 
nant, bitterest note in 
the mangled statues of 
the western porch. 
The sculptures of the 
north porch have been 
scarcely touched, but 
the statues on the west 
have been knocked 
about terribly. 

The history of Rheims Cathedral may be 
briefly summarized. On the site of the present 
building a church was built by St. Nicaise in 
the year A.D. 400, and this church remained 
standing till the beginning of the ninth century. 
About A.D. 820 Archbishop Ebbo founded a 
new cathedral, Louis the First granting per- 
mission for such materials as were necessary to 
be taken from the city walls, and sending his 
architect, Rumaldi, to assist in the work. The 
building was not completed till 862, when the 
consecration took place in the presence of 
the king. 
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But in 1210 this ancient cathedral was 
destroyed by a great fire, and within two years 
the building of the existing structure was 
commenced, the first stone being laid by 
Archbishop Aubri de Humbert. The general 
plan of the cathedral was conceived by Jean 
d’Orbais, who was succeeded by Jean de Coup, 
Gaucher, and many other architects. The 
choir of Notre Dame de Rheims was conse- 
crated in 1241, but work on the cathedral was 
continuous till 1481, when a disastrous fire 
again broke out. The 
roof,the central belfry, a 
and the towers of the j 
transepts were reduced f 
to ashes, while other 
parts of the building 
suffered injuries. 
Another thirty years 
was occupied in re- 
pairing the ravages of 
the flames, but from 
the beginning of the 
sixteenth century until 
the last European war 
the Cathedral of 
Rheims has remained 
substantially the same. 

Conforming to the 
usual Catholic plan, 
the building is in the 
form of a Latin Cross. 
It measures 453 ft. in 
length, and 98 ft. in 


width. The roof is 
125 ft. high, and the 
towers rise 60 ft. 


higher than those 
of Notre Dame de 
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with sculpture gives the facade too florid an 
aspect to please the fastidious eye : but con- 
sidered individually these statues are perfect 
works of sculpture, far more spiritual than 
the more muscularly developed statues of the 
Italian Renaissance, and vieing in expressive- 
ness and in a technique justly fitted to its 
purpose with Greek art of the best period. A 
few examples reproduced in these pages can 
be left to speak for themselves with an 
eloquence which no words can rival. Even so 
consistent and 
doughty a champion 
of Greek art as Mr. 
H. B. Cotterill has to 
admit : 

“It is undeniable 
that from about the 
middle of the thir- 
teenth century French 
Gothic sculpture 
moved gradually, but 
continuously, onward 
pide Kas towards the 
expression of ideals 
not unlike those that 
inspired the best 
Greek art. Indeed, 
the dignity, self- 
restraint, serenity, 
and sense of beauty 
shown by some of the 
following statues are 
astonishingly Greek, 
although, except in 
rare cases, there was 
evidently no _ direct 
imitation, and perhaps 
no knowledge, of 


Paris—a dubious : classical models.” * 

advantage. Rheims a & CENT With all this praise 
is thus the third I agree, but I go fur- 
in size among the cathedrals of France, ther. I doubt if in amy cases there is imitation 


being exceeded only by those of Amiens and 
Chartres. 

The western facade has for centuries been 
extolled by architectural authorities as the 
noblest example of early Gothic in all France. 
On this front are three deeply-recessed portals, 
originally adorned by 530 statues, representing 
saints, martyrs, and guardian angels, scenes 
from the life of the Virgin, the Passion, and 
other subjects. Architecturally it may be 
admitted that this overloading of the front 
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of classical models—I believe Gothic art in its 
origin owes far more to Asia than to Europe— 
and I maintain that the best statues at Chartres 
and Rheims possess something that even the 
best Greek sculpture lacked, namely, that 
unanalyzable tenderness for the frailty of 
humanity which we can only describe as 
Christian feeling. In their outward and visible 
forms these Gothic statues may evoke com- 


* Cotterill. ‘“‘ History of Art,” Vol. I, 1922. 
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parisons with Greek art; but their inward 
and spiritual grace reveals a totally different 
character. 

Surmounting the central doorway of this 
western facade is the beautiful rose window, 
designed by Bernard de Soissons, which is 
nearly 4oft. in diameter. This used to be 
filled with stained glass of the thirteenth 
century. Above this rose window, extending 
across the facade, is the Gallery of Kings, a 
row of colossal statues in niches, representing 
the baptism of Clovis in the centre with the 
Kings of France at the sides. The tympanum 
of the doorway north of 
the transept is filled by 
a noble group of sculp- 
ture representing “ The 
Last Judgment,” and this, 
fortunately, appears to have 
been uninjured. 

Rheims Cathedral, of 
course, owes its firm hold 
on the popular affection of 
both France and England, 
not so much because it is 
the finest gallery in the 
world of Gothic sculpture, 
but by reason of its his- 
torical associations. Since 
the time of Clovis this 
Cathedral has served as the 
coronation place of the kings 
of France, the Archbishop 
of Rheims anointing the 
Sovereign with the miraculous 
oil preserved in a _ sacred 
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venerated, but of higher artistic virtue, have 
been less fortunate. 

The first bombardment of Rheims 
Cathedral took place from September 17 
to 19, 1914, when shells falling on the 
building set fire to the roof, burnt part 
of the towers, and shattered the windows 
and sculpture. It may be conjectured 
that the worst and, artistically, most 
serious damage was done during this 
first bombardment. Subsequently the 
French authorities took every possible 
precaution to protect the historic monu- 
ment as well as human 
ingenuity could con- 
trive. On October 15, 
1914, the -Germans re- 
commenced the bombard- 
ment of the Cathedral; on 
November 23 and 27 many 
shells struck the building, 
and again in February, 


1915, and after it was 
assaulted. 
In the report of the 


commission of investigation 
appointed in 1915 by the 
French Minister of Educa- 
tion, appears the following 
passage : 

“ Although disfigured in 
its lines and in the details 
of its decoration, the Cathe- 
dral of Rheims still stands. 
Its stout construction 
has resisted the shock of 


vessel called the Sainte a the projectiles. The 
Ampoule. No Englishman, roofs of the building can 
and certainly no Frenchman, can think be restored, the masonry repaired, but 
of Rheims without simultaneously being the sculpture can never be replaced, 


aware of the heroic Joan of Arc; and it 
is, indeed, something of a miracle that, 
despite the ordeal by fire which the city 
endured for month after month, the eques- 
trian statue of Joan of Arc by Paul Dubois 
still stands in the square before the Cathedral, 
unharmed save by slight scratches, though all 
around it have been deep and enormous shell- 
holes. Alas! other statues, less popularly 


and the Cathedral will bear proudly the 
mark of a vandalism which has surpassed 
imagination.” 

That is the whole truth. 

The glory of Rheims has not departed. 
The Cathedral has acquired a new glory of 
martyrdom. But neither Rheims nor its 
noble, historic Cathedral can ever be again 
what once they were. 
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A NEW AMERICAN ETCHER. 


MONG the hundreds of new prints 
that came under my notice in the 
course of last year there was an 
etching of “‘ A Moorish Archway ” in 

Toledo, in which I recognized the conception 
and the touch of an authentic etcher. It was 
a distinguished little plate, and it worthily 
introduced to the attention of English collec- 
tors a young architect from America, Mr. Louis 
C. Rosenberg, who had lately joined the ranks 
of the etchers. Already impressed with the 
certainty that American etchers are addressing 
themselves to the art very seriously, and are 
going to count in the future, I was curious to 
see more of Mr. Rosenberg’s work on the 
copper. A little group of plates, done last 
year in France, satisfied my curiosity and 
stimulated my interest in the artist. For in 
each of these plates, in which some architec- 
tural aspect was the motive, I recognized, not 
the dryly accurate transcript that one finds in 
the usual architect’s etching, but a true 
feeling for the pictorial aspect of the building 
in its functional character, with the living 
circumstance incidental to it lending anima- 
tion to the design. These qualities of presen- 
tation one might, of course, have recognized 
in a drawing of the subject in chalk or pencil 
or pen and ink, but what interested me in 
Mr. Rosenberg’s work was that it was essen- 
tially an etcher’s conception. Here was deli- 
cate drawing, with the needle searching out the 
effective lines needful to indicate the shapes 
and planes of the buildings, and suggest the 
textures of stones, bricks, and tiles, with the 
lines bitten carefully and subtly to the neces- 
sary lightness or depth. This was not the free, 
open, impulsive etching of the suggestive 
sketch, but etching rather in the tradition of 
Hollar, aiming at a cumulative effect such 
as distinguishes the imaginative architectural 
plates of Mr. Griggs. Not that I found any- 
thing imaginative in these etchings of Mr. 
Rosenberg’s ; the vision recorded was engaged 
always sincerely with fact in true pictorial 
conditions. In “ Tower of Notre Dame du 
Val, Provins,’” we see between two houses 
with shops the facade of the tower, and in 
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front of the pointed archway the market-folk 
with their stalls and baskets, all in hot sunlight. 
** Notre Dame, Beaune,” shows us the in- 
terior of this twelfth-century church with its 
interesting arches; “ St. Malo,” ‘“‘ Grande 
Porte, St. Malo,” “ Place St. Louis, Metz,” 
with its quaint colonnade and abutments, and 
“Chatelet, Vitré,” in all these plates I feel 
that the buildings have made their own pic- 
torial appeal, and the artist has been moved to 
response with a genuine etcher’s instinct, 
strengthened with his architect’s knowledge. 

Interested by the promise these plates sug- 
gested, I was afforded the opportunity of 
making Mr. Rosenberg’s personal acquaint- 
ance. Then I learnt something of his career. 
Born in Portland, Oregon, U.S.A., in 1890, he 
began his architectural studies in 1906, and 
won a scholarship which enabled him to study 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where he was awarded the Travelling Fellow- 
ship of 1914. The war intervening, he served 
in France for a year, and was for two and a half 
years assistant professor of architectural design 
at the University of Oregon, not taking ad- 
vantage of his Fellowship until 1920. Then 
he came to Europe for two years, travelling in 
Spain, France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and 
England, while Northern Africa, too, had a 
strong attraction for him. Everywhere, of 
course, he sketched and studied the buildings, 
but it was while at the American Academy in 
Rome, where he spent some time, that he 
began his practice of etching, one of the nine 
plates he wrought there being “‘ The Appian 
Way.” This year he has been again in Spain 
and Tunis, but perhaps not the least wise and 
important move in his career so far has been 
his entry as a student under that master of 
the etcher’s craft, Mr. Malcolm Osborne, 
A.R.A., in the School of Engraving at the 
Royal College of Art. It was, I believe, Mr. 
Muirhead Bone who, on seeing some of Mr. 
Rosenberg’s work in New York, recommended 
him to come to London for study, and if 
Mr. Bone ever finds he has a rival to reckon 
with he will have only his own generosity to 
thank. In the brilliant dry-point reproduced 
here, “‘ Carrera del Darro, Granada,” it would 
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seem that under Mr. Osborne’s 
inspiring influence Mr. Rosenberg 
has already fulfilled the promise of 
his last year’s plates. Here is 
masterly accomplishment and, with 
such a plate to his credit, Mr. 
Rosenberg may now be reckoned, 
I think, among the etchers to be 
collected. If his “‘ Chatelet, Vitré,” 
was good enough to win this year’s 
Logan prize of the Chicago Society 
of Etchers, what will his American 
confréres say when they see his 
“Carrera del Darro, Granada,” 
which, incomparably superior, now 
holds its own in the Engraving 
Room at the Royal Academy? 
This is a genuine dry-point subject, 
and with an enchantment of fine 
draughtsmanship Mr. Rosenberg 
carries the eye along the narrow 
roadway between the picturesque 
sunlit houses and the parapet above 
the Darro stream, beyond the traffic 
of bullock carts and donkeys 
with their characteristic burden of 
baskets, then across the little 
bridge to the opposite houses in 
deep shadow, and on again to the 
old building of the Chancilleria. 
And, as the eye follows the rich 
design, how harmoniously it feels 
the balance of the lights and the 
shadows ! 


A MASTERPIECE IN AQUATINT. 


I can never understand why 
collectors of etchings should be so 
shy of modern aquatints, for the 
process is tone-etching, dependent 
for its artistic success on the 
etcher’s conception of his medium, as well 
as its handling, and a pure aquatint can 
never be mistaken for anything other than 
what it is. There are so-called aquatints, 
of course, which are scraped and otherwise 
manipulated, after the biting and stopping- 
out, so as to assume the soft look of mezzo- 
tints, but this is only an abuse of a beautiful 
method which has its own expressive capacity, 
and collectors would do well to distinguish 
between the pure and the mongrel. True 
aquatint, however, depending for its pic- 
torial effect on juxtaposition of tones bitten 





By courtesy of H. Andreas, Esq. 


“a” 
Drawing by Gerald W. Tooby 


through the porous ground to the various 
required depths is a rich graphic method in 
the hands of an artist who understands and 
respects it, and it is a legitimate collector’s 
quarry. There are subjects which would look 
thin in line-etching or dry-point, yet which 
seem to call for treatment with aquatint; such, 
for instance, as Sir Frank Short’s poetic 
“* Dawn,” or his “‘ Sunrise o’er Whitby Scaur,” 
and Mr. W. P. Robins’s “‘ The Storm,” a noble 
and masterly print, which is reproduced here. 
This, of course, is pure aquatint, with no 
accent of bitten line and no touch of the 
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scraper, as Mr. Robins’s aquatint plates have 
always been, since the earliest series of them 
in which his art first claimed my approving 
interest as far back as 1911. Some of these, 
being now rare, are treasured by collectors, 
and he has since occasionally shown his love 
for the method in some beautiful plates, when 
he has felt the landscape in aquatint rather 
than in etching or dry-point. But he has 
never before conceived an aquatint landscape 
on so large a scale as “ The Storm,” never 
achieved one more impressive in effect. The 
storm is beginning to rage in the air and over 
the landscape, and that great cluster of trees 
stands nobly against the angry light in the sky 
defying the threatening clouds. It is a fine 
picture, with its spacious dignity of design, 
and atmospherically it is a great achievement 
in aquatint. It is a print for wall-decoration. 


PORTRAIT STUDIES FOR ETCHINGS. 


One of the portrait-drawings reproduced 
here I saw first in the form of an etching, 
made from the drawing, and it interested me, 
not only because it showed a remarkable 
grasp of facial character, but because it re- 





“AM OI OIRISH?” 
Drawing. by Gerald W. Tooby 
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“STUDY OF MY WIFE” 
Drawing by Gerald W. Tooby 


vealed, in the simplicity of presentation and 
the instinct for putting the essential line in its 
significant place, a potential etcher as well as a 
vivid and sensitive draughtsman. The por- 
trait-etching in the hands of an intuitive 
draughtsman is a thing to encourage; it is cer- 
tainly rare. The drawing referred to is that 
of the half-caste described here as “ Sulky,” 
and it was done while this man was a fellow- 
prisoner of war with the young artist in 
Ruhleben camp in 1918. How Mr. Gerald 
Tooby happened to be in Ruhleben is easily 
explained. His father, the late Charles Richard 
Tooby, was a noted animal-painter, who found 
appreciation and a market for his pictures 
more readily in Germany than in his native 
England, and accordingly settled first in 
Weimar, where he had studied art and met an 
Irish student of music who became his wife, 
then in Dresden, and finally in Munich. There 
he met with great success, was academically 
honoured, and won a high reputation for his 
animal paintings and landscapes, which are 
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MISS AUGUSTA PHIPPS 
By Thos. Gainsborough, R.A. 











represented in many important galleries. In 
Munich, therefore, he brought up his family, 
and there at the Royal Academy of Arts his 
son was pursuing his studies, aiming for a 
thorough training in drawing, and modelling 
in the studio of a famous sculptor, when the 
war broke out. Young Tooby, with his father 
and elder brother, was sent to Ruhleben, and 
there he was kept prisoner until April, 1918, 
but he made the most of his opportunities, 
drawing, sketching, modelling the innumerable 
types of character and nationality that he 
encountered in the camp. He was never at a 
loss for models, and the constant practice was 
extremely valuable. The rough, good-natured 
Irishman, whose portrait is reproduced, was 
one of his best models. The man actually 
lives in Mr. Tooby’s fine essential lines, and 
he is to be given fresh artistic life on the 
copper-plate. The old Bavarian peasant- 
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woman is a very characteristic drawing, while 
in the charming portrait of his wife the artist 
shows her as she is, wrapt in study with her 
’cello, and one feels the musical temperament 
expressive in her eyes. This also is a study 
for an etching, as are many of the portraits 
Mr. Tooby has shown me, all alive with per- 
sonality and character. His intuition is as 
penetrating as his drawing is sensitive to 
vision, and responsive to sincere artistic im- 
pulse. Mr. Tooby has been drawing assidu- 
ously at the Zoo, for the animals, so constantly 
in motion, force him to draw with a swift, 
synthetic conception, which is, of course, 
valuable as training in portraiture, apart from 
the pictorial interest of the animals themselves. 
I hope much from this young artist, whose 
talent has fortunately enlisted the sympathetic 
guidance of Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. Charles 
Shannon, and Mr. Ricketts. 


THE CELEBRITY QUESTION 


By WATSON 


HE celebrity may be a power for 

good, or the reverse, in musical art. 

There are those who, like Paderewski, 

because of their outstanding artistic 

merit are justly celebrated, and are in what 
might be termed the category of real cele- 
brities. With natural gifts beyond the ordinary 
they have not shirked the hard work necessary 
to attain, and maintain, supremacy in their art. 
Who shall cavil if they are circumspect in 
keeping their prestige inviolate ? They know 
very well that a certain amount of Press pub- 
licity is of value ; but they also know that if the 
public fails to notice a falling-off in their 
standard of performance, the partisans of their 
rivals will not omit to make the most of it. 
Having fought hard for the position they hold 
in the public estimation, they find that it can 
only be held by unrelaxed effort. There is, too, 
the fact that the great artist is ever, consciously 
or unconsciously, striving towards perfection. 
Now, this condition of affairs undoubtedly 
reacts to the advantage of the art and the public. 
It makes for the progress of the one—within 
comparatively recent years the technical stand- 
ard in pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, has 
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advanced greatly—while by its operation the 
student of music and the public in general hear, 
once in a while, just what great interpretative 
art is. A rough standard of values for com- 
parison is instituted, although this does not 
necessarily imply that the interpretation by a 
great artist of a work is to be accepted as being 
arbitrarily correct. To argue along such lines 
is to immediately ignore individuality, which is 
the greatest factor in all art, whether creative or 
re-creative. 

Thus, then, the celebrity who regards 
himself (or herself) as a high priest of his art, 
and as such responsible for the highest ex- 
position, administration, and forward move- 
ment of that art. But the celebrity who can 
afford to—yes, literally afford to, as a matter of 
keeping even with his rivals, as much as in 
hard cash—preserve this ideal unsullied, cheek 
by jowl, with anything in the nature of the 
customary publicity methods, must be a very 
great celebrity indeed. Those who can do it 
may be easily counted upon the fingers of one 
hand. 

The majority fail to do anything at all to 
help forward the art of music, or give new 
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composers a hearing. This backsliding renders 


their position anomalous, and checks the 
admiration of thinking folks for the celebrity. 
To give us “the classics” ad nauseam (one writes 
this because of the narrow confines of the 
average repertoire), with some trumpery solo or 
royalty ballad song as a “ novelty,” is surely to 
fail lamentably in their whole raison détre 
(according to stock methods of publicity 
propaganda) as something above the ordinary, 
celebrated, meriting special attention. They 
live, and move, and have their being with both 
eyes on box-office receipts, and only an occa- 
sional glance in the direction of poor Saint 
Cecelia. For the life of me I can only, at the 
moment, recall two celebrities, one a singer, 
the other a conductor, who make a practice 
of bringing new works and new composers 
forward. 

If I was an ordinary member of the public 
and it was not part of my work to attend 
concerts and recitals, I feel pretty certain that 
the prospect of hearing a very great pianist 
play, say, the “ Appassionata ” Sonata, and the 
Sonata in B Minor of Liszt (although both 
happen to be favourites of mine), would not 
thrill me to the extent of paying §s. 9d. for a 
seat. But if a new work was announced in 
addition to, or instead of one of these, I should 
certainly go, feeling that if the novelty should 
prove to be an ugly duckling instead of a swan, 
I should still have the solid comforts and lasting 
joys of which the Psalmist sings. A critic 
cannot be regarded as a bona-fide concert-goer, 
but it seems to me that this is how nine out of 
ten concert-goers must feel about this aspect of 
the rule of the celebrities. 

So long as the wider, general public re- 
mains “‘ a hass,” and likes to read its opinions 
on art, and sport, ready-made in its favourite 
daily, so long will Press and other propaganda 
flourish on behalf of celebrities, and to an 
extent be justifiable. The flame of genius is 
not lit by the Divine hand to be hid under a 
bushel, or any other proverbial obscurer of 
brilliance, and, as matters are, any means that 
helps the flame to illumine the surrounding 
gloom as widely as possible does, broadly 
speaking, no disservice to art. 

The real bugbear of the whole celebrity 
question lies in the pseudo-celebrities, who are 
foisted on the London and provincial publics. 
As a result of skilful boosting they may 
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appropriate the subscribable concert public in 
a town to such an extent as to leave without 
adequate support local or visiting artists of 
genuine worth. Many of these sham celebrities 
have been great, but have long since slithered 
into the easy groove of the stereotyped reper- 
toire, the royalty ballad, and the half-baked 
performance. In the case of many others, the 
flame of ‘‘ art ” has understandably originated 
quite prosaically from the contact of the flint of 
application against the steel of an overweening 
self-conceit, plus a certain amount of money 
for a Press campaign. These are the celebrities 
whose celebrity exists only in their own 
imagination and that of the type of agent who 
runs them, and whose enthusiasm is apt to 
suffer from a sudden douche of cold common 
sense as soon as funds give out. 

Whenever I receive a typescript advance 
notice from an agent, announcing that ‘‘ Miss 
Blank, the World Famous Soprano, will make 
her London début, etc., etc.,” I know that 
one of these wild-fowl is in the offing. And a 
few days later I am not surprised to see a photo 
of Miss B., ‘‘ the World Famous Soprano, etc., 
etc.,” with the enlightening information, that 
she drinks her tea while standing upon her 
head, or gives other similarly conclusive proof 
of her abilities as a soprano. | 

A good many members of the public who 
read clap-trap of this description in the morning 
paper, which they believe with a dog-like 
fidelity, are hood-winked, go to the concert, 
and either feel wrathful, if they happen to have 
heard one of the truly great, or otherwise know 
a good performance from a dud one; or, if they 
are ignorant of values, they don’t quite know 
what is the matter, and depart under the totally 
erroneous impression that “ classical” music 
is dull and, at any rate, not for them. Thus is 
the mischief wrought and the cause of good 
music undermined, apart from the cheating of 
the poor dupe. 

A stricter scrutiny of the sources of its 
information on matters concerning the prestige 
of artists by the lay Press (irrespective of the 
promptings of the advertisement department in 
the shape of “‘ news ”), and a general boycott 
of the Barnum and Bailey labels to their names, 
suchas“ The World Famous,” “‘ The Greatest,” 
by all great artists, all real celebrities, would do 
much to set right this wrong that undoubtedly 
exists in contemporary musical life. 
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By BENGT 


F it is true that Paris art exhibitions often assume a 

symptomatic character, this assertion particularly holds 

good of the Salon des Indépendants. Even more than 

that, the interest of this big annual exhibition consists 
chiefly in the fact that it shows the general, latent, or de- 
liberate movements in the world of young artists. We 
must take it for what it is and not despise it for what it is 
not. And nobody has the right to blame it. On the con- 
trary, we must encourage all the real talent we find there 
and, above all, study the whole of it carefully before 
pronouncing a verdict on this highly-instructive exhibition. 
I am therefore going to analyse the general movements 
reflected in the Salon des Indépendants before men- 
tioning some of the artists represented with it. Whoever 
wants to understand this exhibition must bear in mind, that 
most of these artists are quite young. Many canvases are 
simply lacking in technical skill, whereas some others show 
a solid calligraphic basis although the artist has not yet 
found his own way. But with sincere, energetic work, 
and unflinching determination he is sure to find it. 


= 

Many young artists are exhibiting some big or rather 
enormous compositions. It is evident that here the result 
does not correspond to the effort. And yet the work has 
not been done in vain. For one thing the importance of a 
moral effort can hardly be overrated in art and moreover a 
failure sometimes teaches an artist more than a triumph. 
But besides the types mentioned above, the Salon des 
Indépendants contains some specimens of arrogant 
contemporary art, contemptuous of tradition and the 
treasures of beauty accumulated for centuries. Its adepts 
do not work sincerely, they have not acquired the technical 
skill necessary for every artist. The incorrect drawing and 
other deficiencies of their canvases are characteristic of 
the cult of hideousness that they are openly professing. 
This is a deplorable, insane, and anti-zsthetic phenomenon. 
However, it is decreasing, and this circumstance is perhaps 
the most satisfying feature about the whole exhibition. I 
have pointed out the symptomatic character of the Salon 
des Indépendants. From that it then follows, that the 
artistic sense is getting sounder and that the disruptive, 
Bolshevist tendencies are losing their strength. 


Having taken a look at the ensemble of the exhibition, 
I am now going to mention some of the artists represented 
in it, but unfortunately it will not be possible to do it in an 
exhaustive fashion. 


Monsieur Robert Maurice Wattiez is exhibiting a 
painting of the nude, the back of a dark, slender young 
woman. It is done in a simplified, decorative way, aiming 
at monumental reality. The outlines are plastic and the 
modelling is rendered by means of softly intersecting planes. 
Monsieur Charles Knapil is represented by a big mytho- 
logical composition. In paintings of this kind influences 
are particularly visible. The artist has been studying 
Rubens’ paintings of the nude most carefully and one of the 
women of his composition has the attitude of the “Ariadne ” 
of the Vatican. However, his work has a personal note, and 
it affords the spectator real pleasure to look at both the 
paintings mentioned above. The landscapes are numerous 
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and many of them very good, notably those representing 
sunny Southern subjects, street perspectives, and seascapes. 
Monsieur Maurice Veil is exhibiting a beautiful big 
canvas called “‘ Matin a Slais,” and Monsieur Frangois 
Omer is represented by a Baroque church illuminated 
by a burning sun, a charming composition, full of life, 
Monsieur Marcel Clément’s two fine seascapes are both 
very personal. 


As a rule the portraits are not particularly remarkable. 
Most of them are either too extravagant or too slavishly 
conservative. Moreover, we must not forget, that portraits 
never will be the forte of young artists, as they require a 
psychological experience far above their age. However, 
there are some exceptions. Henri Victor Pinand’s portrait 
of himself, for instance, is a good and sincere work of this 
artist carried off by a premature death. The sculpture 
section of the exhibition is neither extensive nor remarkable. 
Monsieur Emile Henri Dolliac’s “ Beggar,” however, is to 
be mentioned. It is a work full of compassion and delicate 
feeling. 


Besides the Salon des Indépendants, there is another 
exhibition in Paris quite as symptomatic as this big annual 
show. I am thinking of the “ Exposition des Orientalistes,” 
at the Galeries Georges Petit. The oriental question in 
contemporary European art, the problem of Asiatic and 
exotic influences on modern occidental esthetic culture is 
now quite as important and decisive as the debate on 
classical influences some centuries ago. Many artists and 
art historians of to-day entirely concentrate on oriental art. 
They proclaim that European art is dead and that the 
maxim “ ex oriente lux,” is to be most rigorously applied 
to our esthetic culture, if it is to be saved from disruption. 
It is evident, that European art is now traversing a difficult 
period, although signs of an approaching improvement are 
not wanting. And yet this oriental manifesto is exceedingly 
dangerous. It is based on the conviction, that artists, 
nations and races, could suddenly change their mentality. 
This serious mistake plays a very important part nowadays 
in every kind of zsthetics—in architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, poetry, and music. But the remedy is to be found 
within ourselves. A physician who wants to save a patient, 
above all, tries to help his body in its struggle for life. That 
is what we must do. The matter will appear clearer still if 
we think of it historically. Every great European period 
has been perfectly occidental, but when losing its strength 
it has become subject to oriental influences. And the 
dawn of a new great era in European cultural history rather 
assumes the character of a revolt against misunderstood 
Asiatic culture. This does not mean that we should shut 
our eyes to the glorious beauty of oriental art. On the 
contrary, the contact with it will prove very healthy, and in 
some cases even necessary. But we must not try to become 
oriental ourselves. 


Before the grand artistic creations of venerable Asiatic 
cultures we will grow richer and we will perceive psycho- 
logical perspectives that we were not aware of before. But 
all our admiration for oriental or any exotic art, however 
intense and enthusiastic, should help us to find our own 
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occidental soul, instead of losing it. For the only salvation 
for European art is to remain perfectly European. 


All the opinions referred to here are illustrated in a 
striking way by the Oriental Exhibition in the Galeries 
Georges Petit. Some of the artists represented in it show, 
however, a sound way of looking at oriental subjects, for 
instance, Messieurs Paul Leroy, Jean Launois, Paul Jouve, 
André Maire, and G. Hierholtz. They remain perfectly 
European and sincere, although dazzled and fascinated by 
the strange, overwhelming world they have got into touch 
with. Therefore, and only therefore, they are also capable 
of rendering it. And therefore their mentality has become 
richer through the contact with it. 


In some of the other rooms of the same gallery, 
Monsieur Paul de Lassence is exhibiting a considerable 
number of canvases, most of them representing Corsican 
subjects. The artist’s effort is very sincere and a great 
many of his works are really attractive and beautiful. But 
sometimes his aiming at monumental style perhaps be- 
comes too obvious. 


Sone of the artists now exhibiting their works in Paris 
are delit erately trying to find their own style and they do 
it in a manner that is certainly not to be blamed. Their 
different subjects are treated in entirely different ways, and 
the stylistic variations are too great to be merely accidental. 
This is, for instance, the case with Monsieur Henri Callat, 
whose works also are to be seen in the Galeries Georges 
Petit. The artist has adopted two styles, corresponding to 
the subjects he has chosen. The same distinction holds 
good of Monsieur H. Tavernier’s works in the Galerie 
Devambez. These galleries, too, offer us a very complete 
collection of Monsieur Claude Chéreau’s works. Whoever 
studies this highly representative exhibition will notice that 
the artist has adopted three different styles. Most of his 
works are quite attractive and very interesting indeed. 
However, I should not feel surprised if a future exhibition 
would show us a definite synthesis of the artists 
efforts. 


The Galerie Balzac is exhibiting several works of 
some Spanish artists. They all belong to the school of 
Barcelona, the most cosmopolitan one in modern Spain. 
One of these artists, Monsieur Joachim Mir, is a very 
remarkable landscape painter. His highly personal, some- 
what rude technique, is particularly fitted for interpreting 
his savage monumental subjects. But of all the artists now 
exhibiting their works in Paris, there is one who is living his 
own life without trying to discover any new paths. He does 
not worry about psychological problems, nor does he enter 
into any discussions about new artistic procedures. To 
him it is enough to let a delicate and exquisite drawing 
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render the soft poetical grace of slender young female 
bodies. This man is Monsieur Chimot, and he does it 
with a never failing mastery. His delicate technique does 
not only render elegant rhythmic outlines, it even suggests 
all the subtle shadows on the skin. 


The theatrical season is very lively at the moment. The 
“ Théatre de la Madeleine” is producing a comedy by 
Messieurs Pagnol and Vivoix, called “‘ Les Marchands de 
Gloire.” This biting and witty political satire is a dialogue 
more than a play. However, it interests us from the first 
word to the last and its interest is greatly increased by the 
brilliant acting. “‘ Une femme,’ Monsieur Edmond 
Guiraud’s charming comedy, is having a long run at the 
“ Théatre Fémina.” Monsieur Palin, always excellent, has 
one of his best parts and Mademoiselle Germaine de 
Trance is playing her part as if remembering an episode 
from her own life. The “‘ Comédie des Champs-Elysées ” 
has taken up a perfectly charming comedy by the two 
brothers Quintero, called “ L’amour qui passe.” The 
ensemble of this theatre is always perfect, but it is a 
pity that it does not quite achieve the popularity it 
deserves. 


One of the most interesting theatres in Paris is the 
** Studio des Champs-Elysées.” It produces works of 
young authors with an energy and determination that are 
really praiseworthy. Lately it has taken up two plays given 
some years ago. The first of them, called “ Martine,” is a 
delicate, melancholy comedy by Monsieur Jean Jacques 
Bernard. This attractive work has many great qualities, 
although one scene in the last act perhaps suffers from 
being too sentimental. The principal part is played by 
Madame Marguerite Jamois, who has revealed herself to be 
an excellent artist. Her interpretation is tender, simple, and 
delicate; a noble expression of an intense feeling. 
“* Martine ” is followed by a one-act play by Monsieur 
Jean Victor Pellerin, called “ Intimité.” This extraordin- 
arily vehement satire is highly remarkable and we are 
entitled to expect some really great things from its young 
author. “ Intimité ” shows us an average marriage. No 
love, no mental affinity whatever. But no agitated scenes or 
serious misunderstandings either. All the thoughts of the 
man and his wife are represented on the stage. This play 
is an impressive picture of the drabness of everyday life, a 
picture that is almost terrifying through its veracity. It is 
amazing that a young author should have been able to 
express that kind of psychology. “ Intimité ” is exceedingly 
well acted, the two parts being played by Monsieur Henri 
Beaulieu and Madame Suzanne Demars. Monsieur 
Beaulieu is the very incarnation of a good average business 
man, that kind of mentality that forms the greatest contrast 
to genius. 














OR the moment the passing of John Sargent is the 

main topic. In spite of the fact that he lived almost 

entirely abroad, with only occasional visits here, 

Americans proudly looked up to him as one of their 
own, although his self-imposed exile deprived them of an 
immediate inspiration. It is on the cards that a compre- 
hensive exhibition of his work will be held shortly, and 
that one of our big museums—possibly the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art—will be the scene of this important event, 
which may be considered a memorial exhibition. There are 
many fine works here, including that remarkable collection 
of water-colours in the Brooklyn Museum. All these would 
be available. 

The Scott and Fowles Gallery introduced a new artist 
to New York during the month. The artist’s name was 
Edward Bruce, and although this is his début one can see 
that he has considerable experience behind him. It was 
certainly no beginner’s work. It showed that the painter 
not only knows his craft but has a certain emotional reaction 
that he does not find difficult to express in terms of paint. 
His work is remarkably personal throughout, has a style 
about it, and shows that he knows a good deal about the 
best periods in the history of art. His study of the past has 
not omitted the great painters of the East, and particularly 
China, who have been a source of inspiration. His subject 
matter has been found mainly in Italy and California. A 
notable exhibit was his “ San Gemignano,” a subject 
lending itself to fine decorative treatment. This archi- 
tectural subject, with its noble towers and foreground of 
trees supplied the artist with a splendid opportunity. It 
can be safely said that the artist has here produced a fine 
work, and it is a pleasure to be able to record his début 
before the art-loving public. 

Chinese art brings to mind the exhibition of paintings 
by}Joseph Stella, shown at the)Dudensing Gallery. The 
connection is mainly because of the subject matter only. 
This painter continues to borrow from Nature as he did in 
a*previous exhibition, and he is still exploring the realms of 
botany and ornithology. His paintings, I am sure, must 
appeal strongly to the scientific mind. Joseph Stella is a 
keen student of the multiplicity of gaily-coloured forms that 
one finds among plants, and of the remarkable hues ob- 
served in the plumage of birds. Here is a wonderful 
store-house scarcely scratched by the painters of the 
Western world. The Chinese paintings which have come 
down to us show that the painters of that far-off time 
likewise had an interest in flower and bird life that was 
almost religious. In fact, we know that all forms of life to 
them were worthy of great study. However, they never let 
their scientific curiosity get the better of them. They were 
too great as artists to produce something that was no more 
than a scientific chart. Mr. Stella has not quite done that, 
but he has gone perilously near to it, and it is to be feared 
that his scientific interest has become almost an obsession, 
with the result that the emotional is thrust aside and his 
paintings consequently lose zsthetically. One expects to 
find in the work of an artist of Mr. Stella’s experience 
something more moving, especially so when one remembers 
his Italian origin. The only trace of it is noticed in his colour 
which is romantic if not sweet. 
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By WALTER SINCLAIR 


Hugh Ferriss is not unknown to New Yorkers, as many 
of his architectural drawings have appeared here and 
there. This artist is an architect by training, having been 
employed as a draughtsman in one of our foremost archi- 
tect’s studios. He is familiar with buildings and the en- 
gineering part of their construction. He has also a keen 
imagination, and there have been shown in the past 
drawings in which he visualizes a towering and ideal New 
York of the future. At the Anderson Galleries not only 
does he give us a peep into the future as he sees it, but he 
also shows unfamiliar aspects of actual structures. These 
prove that the skyscraper has a definite beauty mainly 
resulting from certain fire regulations and zoning laws. 
The architects have been equal to the conditions imposed 
upon them by law and have produced a type of building 
very much suggestive of the pyramids, and certainly an 
improveme.at on the rectangular building of the near past. 
All features not within the practical scope of steel 
construction have been eliminated. The result is that 
there is an austerity and dignity about these buildings, 
and an expression that makes a very strong impression 
on one. 

Robert Henri’s exhibition of pictures at the Macbeth 
Gallery was a welcome one. They were mainly portraits of 
Spanish types. hese striking canvases showed efficient 
craftsmanship and an absence of that soapy surface which 
his paintings formerly carried. One portrait in particular, 
** Consuelo in Black,’’ was a noteworthy achievement, in 
which the artist reached a high-water mark as regards 
characterization. Mr. Henri is a facile worker with 
absolute command over his materials, but this never lets 
him become slovenly. Strictly speaking, he cannot be 
called a portrait artist, although his present exhibition 
would lead one to believe him to be such. He is essentially 
a painter of the human face and head—of types, one might 
say. And it is because he is not satisfying a client that he is 
so eminently successful. 

Mr. William Glakens has a number of canvases at 
Kraushaar’s showing brilliant colouring and a method that 
is essentially French. In his Still-life subjects he is at his 
best. Here he understands light and air in very much the 
same way as the great Renoir did—in fact, it is from this 
master that he has drawn his richest inspiration. Lately, 
however, he is freeing himself from this French idiom and 
is pursuing a path that is distinctly his own. The present 
show is a marked advance and proves that this artist is still 
free to experiment. 

Frequenters of art galleries were lately treated to a 
splendid exhibition of Old Masters at the Ehrich Galleries, 
brought together for the public’s benefit as an aid 
to the building fund of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. The collection included some fine examples of 
Velazquez and Murillo, that the public had not seen 
previously. 

Other interesting shows of the month were those of 
water-colours by Yoshio Markino at the Art Centre, 
Kikoime at Brummer’s, Ernest Lawson at the Ferargil 
Gallery, lithographs and drawings by George Bellows at 
Keppel’s, D. Y. Cameron etchings at Knoedler’s, and 
Ladislas Medgyes at the New Gallery. 
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STUDIES IN THE FIRST FOLIO, by MEMBERS OF THE 


SHAKESPEARE ASSOCIATION. 

Milford. 18s. net. 

This volume contains six studies written for the 
Shakespeare Association in celebration of the tercentenary 
of the first folio, and read at meetings of the association 
held at King’s College, London, in 1923, together with an 
introduction by the chairman of the association, Sir Israel 
Gollancz. Mr. M. H. Spielmann writes on Shakespeare’s 
portraiture; Mr. J. Dover Wilson on the task of Heminge 
and Condell; Sir Sidney Lee contributes a survey of first 
folios; Mr. R. Crompton Rhodes writes of the first folio 
and the Elizabethan stage; Mr. W. W. Creg of the first 
folio and its publishers; and Mr. Allardyce Nicoll of the 
Editors of Shakespeare, from the first folio to Malone. Of 
these Mr. Spielmann’s contribution is not only the longest, 
but also that which will probably appeal to a wider circle 
of readers than the rest, which are more technical and, 
therefore, it may be, of less interest to the general reader. 
It has, too, the advantage of being admirably illustrated, 
Mr. Spielmann having provided his readers with no less 
than forty-five plates, on some of which one finds two, or 
even three, reproductions. The British Museum has 
about two hundred engraved portraits of Shakespeare, and 
the Grolier Club of New York brought together some 
four hundred and fifty at its tercentenary exhibition in 
1916. Mr. Spielmann expressed the opinion that scores 
of others might have been added, and goes on to say “ and 
yet of all these presentments only two portraits of the poet 
can be regarded as authentic—as carrying the authority 
and the approval of his friends, relations, and fellow- 
workers. That,” he says, “‘ greatly simplifies the problem 
[of the portraiture of Shakespeare]. Yet neither is directly 
a life-portrait; and, as these two differ in certain minor, 
yet not unimportant points, the way has been thrown open 
to interminable controversy, to resistance—even to violent 
hostility.” The two portraits regarded as authentic are 
the bust in the Shakespeare monument in Holy Trinity 
Church, Stratford-on-Avon, and the engraved portrait by 
Martin Droeshout, that “ immortal piece of inferior en- 
graving,” which appears on the title-page of the first 
folio, having been done by this young Fleming when only 
twenty-two years of age. In his peroration, Mr. Spielmann 
says that these two portraits stand together and cannot be 
separated, and that, due consideration having been given 
to all the circumstances and to all the points raised in con- 
troversy, ““ we may rest assured that we have had pictured 
to us, quite truly in the main, the presentment of Shake- 
speare, man and poet, as he lived and worked.” In his 
discussion of the Stratford monument Mr. Spielmann deals 
with the “ reproduction” in Dugdale’s “ Antiquities of 
Warwickshire,” which has been utilized as the basis of an 
attack on the monuments as now known. He points out 
that Dugdale was an amazingly prolific writer, and that his 
books are by no means free from error. Dugdale “ con- 
centrated his attention mainly on armorial bearings and 
monuments, and cared little for portrait busts and archi- 
tecture,” and “‘ was victimized both by his helpers and his 
artists.”” Undoubted evidence of the victimization may be 
found in the plates of cathedral and other churches in 
the ‘“ Monasticon,” many of which are “ grotesquely 
false.” As examples of this falsity Mr. Spielmann 


182 pp., 45 plates. London: 
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instances the plates of the cathedrals of Exeter and York ; 
those churches being shown with semicircular-headed 
windows and doors instead of Gothic. So the monu- 
ments in Stratford Church are misrepresented, the Carew 
and Clopton monuments, as well as the Shakespeare. 
The Clopton monument is reproduced on Plate 11 as it is 
and as it appears in the “‘ Antiquities of Warwickshire,” 
and the same is done with the Carew monument on 
Plate 12: the differences in either case are striking. And 
so are those between the photograph of the Shakespeare 
monument reproduced on Plate 5, and the reproduction 
on Plate 13 of the engraving given by Dugdale. Mr. 
Spielmann makes good his point, and not only devotees of 
Shakespeare will thank him. It is one more proof of 
the need of caution in dealing with artistic productions of 
this kind as evidence. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN: A HANDBOOK FOR 
COLLECTORS, by Emit HANNoveR. Translated and 
on with notes, by BERNARD RACKHAM. Ernest Benn, Ltd. 

Ss. 

The present volumes represent the first attempt within 
recent times to embody in one publication a history of the 
potter’s art in Europe and the East. Its author, the learned 
director of the Kunstindustri Museum at Copenhagen, 
died during the course of the original publication of his 
work two years ago, to the regret of all students of ceramics. 
Such of them as are unfamiliar with the Danish language 
will welcome the appearance of the book in this English 
dress. The fact that it has been brought out under the 
auspices of Mr. Bernard Rackham, who has supervised the 
translation and added such notes as are necessary to bring 
it up to date, is sufficient to ensure its being a thoroughly 
sound and scholarly production. 


The volumes, which may be obtained separately, deal 
respectively with (1) European and Near Eastern earthen- 
ware ; (2) pottery and porcelain of the Far East; (3) Euro- 
pean porcelain. The author is at his best when dealing 
with Continental pottery and porcelain, of which this book 
contains the only reliable account written in English. 
Especially valuable are his chapters on German faience 
and Dutch delf, subjects in connection with which the 
researches of Dr. Elisabeth Neurdenburg, Dr. Riesebieter, 
Dr. von Falke, and the lamented Dr. Stoehr have only 
lately permitted students to escape from the Slough of 
Despond. That it seems to at least one reader that a 
disproportionately large amount of space has been devoted 
to the potteries of Scandinavia, may perhaps be assigned 
to injured national pride. The author is at little pains to 
hide the fact that he considers the output of England as 
very small beer indeed, compared with the splendour of 
the Continental factories, and the situation is not amended 
for those patriotic readers who do not agree entirely with 
his view but can quite realize that there is a good deal to 
be said for it. 


The discussions of Italian maiolica, Spanish lustre and 
other wares, French earthenware, and Persian pottery are 
all interesting, and each is the best summary of its subject 
obtainable in English. A minor omission is any reference 
to the recent excavations, at Paterna, near Valencia, of an 
interesting type of Spanish maiolica, fully described in a 
pamphlet by Senor Folch i Torres, but that can be 











corrected in a second edition, together with the inevitable 
misprints that creep into a book of this size. The volume 
that deals with the Far East is the least successful of the 
three. The author was no sinologist, and, in consequence, 
his treatment of Chinese porcelain is little but a conden- 
sation of the work of Mr. Hobson. It is, however, a 
thoroughly adequate introduction to the subject, even if 
it contains little fresh matter and one or two statements of 
doubtful authority. The chapters on Japanese pottery are 
the only available guide to an alarming and intricate 
branch of ceramic art. 

It is to be hoped that this exceedingly useful hand- 
book, with its wealth of relevant illustrations, will be con- 
stantly reprinted and brought up to date as occasion 
demands. The rapidity with which the sum of our know- 
ledge increases is shown by the number of annotations 
which Mr. Rackham has had to add in order to cover 
those points which had not arisen during the lifetime of 
Hannover. W. K. 
SPANISH GARDENS AND PATIOS, by MILDRED STAPLEY 

ByNnE and ARTHUR ByYNE. 305 pp. London: Lippincott. 

£3 Ios. net. 

Mr. and Mrs. Byne have already written on Spanish 
ironwork, Spanish interiors and furniture, and sixteenth- 
century Spanish architecture; and now they deal with the 
gardens and patios of Andalusia and Majorca; these 
provinces having been chosen because in them is found a 
persistence of the Moorish tradition, whilst elsewhere in 
Spain gardens follow the general European tradition and so 
are not distinctive. The authors explain the persistence of 
the Moorish tradition as a consequence of the Spaniards 
having kept and employed the Moorish artisan class after 
the conquest of Cordova and Seville in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and that of Granada at the end of the 
fifteenth. These gardens are an urban, not a rural creation ; 
and “ there are many reasons why the gardens of Andalusia 
should have so little in common with the rest of Europe. 
Merely to say that grass is not indigenous explains much ; 
further, the climate is utterly dissimilar—heat, no frost, 
and but little moisture. Instead of every effort being made 
to catch and hold the sun’s rays, to avoid them is the prime 
object. Plants and human beings must be cooled and 
shaded.” The differences between an English and a 
Moorish or Andalusian garden need not be enlarged upon 
here, but something must be said of the embellishment of 
those gardens. Sculpture, the authors tell us, is taboo, in 
accordance with a tradition which dates from Moslem 
times, but even to this rule it would appear that these are 
exceptions—in the illustrations of a garden in Granada 
statuary is to be seen. But in accordance with tradition the 
main accessories are a white stucco wall and polychrome 
tiles ; “‘ modelled terra-cotta is practically never used and 
exposed brick but seldom, the proportion of paths and 
benches made of it” being “ almost negligible beside 
those of tile.” And further, “ decoration by means of 
polychrome tiles is the principal note of individuality in the 
Spanish garden. It is no exaggeration to say that colour is 
more often supplied by them than by flowers. Success- 
fully to employ these coloured squares is an art in itself.” 
Those interested must go to “ Spanish Gardens ”’ itself—it 
will repay them, and that the more that the authors have not 
confined themselves to gardens proper. They have not a 
little to tell us about the patio, which they epigrammatically 
describe as ‘‘an indoor garden and an outdoor salon.” 


And the patio leads them on to the monastic cloister, which 
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has been included for a double reason, partly because in 
their opinion no collection of Spanish gardens and patios 
would be complete without some reference to the cloister, 
in view of the fact that the monastery has always been so 
prominent a feature in Spain, and further, a reason which 
will appeal to Americans, because these Andalusian 
cloisters “‘ represent the sort of arcade and court that served 
as prototype for the early missions built by Spanish priests 
and monks in America.” 

The volume is admirably illustrated, and it will therefore 
appeal to more than one class of reader. Armchair travel- 
lers, for example, will be able to form some sort of idea of 
the more striking features of the Generalife gardens at 
Granada, and of those of the Alcazar and the Medinaceli 
palace in Seville ; of the cloisters of Las Ermitas and the old 
Jeronymite monastery on the Sierra de Cordova, a few 
miles from the city of that name; and when they reach 
Majorca they will find interesting views of gardens at 
Raxa and the cloisters of San Francisco in Palma. 

Authors and publishers alike must be congratulated on 
the production of a volume which will arouse a desire in 
many to see some of the gardens, patios, and cloisters 
described therein. 


HISTORIC WALL-PAPERS, by 

458 pp. London: Lippincott. £5 ros. net. 

In “ Historic Wall-Papers,” of which only a limited 
edition has been printed, Miss Nancy McClelland breaks 
new ground and gives us a complete story of the wall-paper 
industry from its inception to the introduction of machinery. 
The authentic sources of information are scattered, and 
“ Historic Wall-Papers ” is the fruit of three years’ hard 
work. In an introduction, which he contributes, M. Henri 
Clouzot, keeper of the Galliera Museum in Paris, notes that 
“‘ there does not exist in France, the cradle of wall-paper, 
a general review of its history. Miss McClelland,” he 
continues, “‘ in dedicating in America a real tribute to this 
art, which is so charming and so little known, will it is to 
be hoped, give a salutary lesson to the French, and once 
more open their eyes to the treasures of their own country.” 
And it is not only the French who have to learn from Miss 
McClelland. It may safely be surmised that very few 
persons in any country know anything worth knowing of 
the old wall-papers ; but those who wish to know more will 
find in “‘ Historic Wall-Papers ”’ all that is worth knowing 
on the subject. 


NaANcYy McCLELLAND. 
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J.L. FORAIN. Introduction by MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. [Pp. 8; 

12 plates. London: The Studio. §s. net. 

This is No. 4 of the series “ Modern Masters of 
Etching,” and consists of reproductions of twelve etchings 
by the French artist, John Louis Forain, which are now in 
the possession of Mr. Campbell Dodgson. Forain is an 
extremely interesting etcher who, to use the words of Mr. 
Dodgson, “ uses a pure sharp line, keen and clearly bitten, 
which can give the finest possible contour when it suits his 
purpose, but is often complicated by twists and zigzags, 
crossings and tangles, that it seems almost a miracle that 
any recognizable form should emerge out of apparent 
chaos. But it does. These networks and zigzags are not 
so casual as the novice may think them. They are the work 
of a master hand, very sure of the effect it intends to pro- 
duce, however unusual or even eccentric we may think the 
means employed.” Mr. Malcolm Salaman contributes a 
preface in which he gives some account of the artist and 
deals in turn with the various etchings here reproduced. 
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A pollo : 


ART TREASURES IN SOVIET RUSSIA, by Sir Martin 

Conway, M.P. vii, 284 pp.; 19 plates. London: Arnold 16s. 

Sir Martin Conway went to Russia last summer for the 
purpose of seeing her works of art and recording the manner 
and prospects of their preservation. In the course of his 
stay he visited Moscow and Petrograd, the Kremlin and 
the Hermitage, some imperial palaces, other confiscated 
houses, and some of the more important churches. He 
says, that the public museums of Russia are of old-standing 
fame, and he knew what to expect, but when he looks back 
on the wealth of the emperors, there sparkle and shine in 
his memory “ incredible quantities of jewels, masses of 
plate measured rather by tons than by ‘numbers, countless 
quantities of porcelain, filling gallery after gallery, and 
leaving yet 75,000 pieces for which exhibition room cannot 
be found.” He also recalled “‘ great vases and tables and 
even walls of lapis lazuli and malachite, statues and busts, 
antique and modern, upwards of 20,000 pictures, vast 
collections of drawings and engravings, endless suites of 
furniture, walls covered with tapestries, and carpeted floors 
by the acre, icons by the thousand, sheeted with embossed 
covers of silver-gilt and enamel, antiquities of all periods, 
including some 10,000 objects in gold, yielded up from the 
soil of South Russia, state carriages and armour, vestments 
and robes heavy with pearls, books in gold bindings, 
chalices and crystal cups, engraved gems, crowns and scep- 
tres and historical costumes, libraries and other illuminated 
manuscripts, early printed books, and every object that the 
genius of man has brought into existence and his decorative 
instincts have embellished.” 

Nothing but this long quotation could give an adequate 
idea of what Sir Martin saw, in regard to which two points 
struck him very forcibly. One was that this abundance of 
precious objects should have passed safely through “ the 
chaos of an unparalleled revolution ”; for during the re- 
volution the loss was but trifling, a very different experience 
from that of the treasures of France during a similar 
revolution. The second point was the meticulous care 
shown in the preservation of the various objects of art; 
paintings, for example, are cleaned, but under no circum- 
stances is re-painting or even touching-up permitted—a 
rule which might with advantage be adopted elsewhere. 
An inventory of everything is being made : but the ultimate 
disposal of many of the objects will be a matter for con- 
sideration; not a few of them being valueless for public 
museums. Sir Martin kept himself free from politics, but 
naturally in the course of his narrative he could not exclude 
all reference to matters which throw light on the economic 
conditions of the country. Russia can hardly be a pleasant 
place to live in at present; but certainly she sets a fine 
example in the matter of her art treasures. 

THE APPRECIATION OF ART, by EuGEN NEUHAUS. xvi, 

250 pp. London: Ginn. 1§s. net. 

Mr. Neuhaus, who is Associate Professor of Art in the 
University of California, tells us in his preface that, 
“* primarily this book aims to be of service to students who 
feel the need for a reasoned presentation of the fundamental 
principles that underlie the theory and the practice of all 
the arts.” He deals in turn with the beginnings of art, the 
utilitarian basis of art, the scope and classification of the 
arts, Nature and art, and therein of imitation and interpre- 
tation, idealism and realism, the fantastic and the grotesque, 
representation versus decoration, order, composition and 
design, symmetry, rhythm, harmony, colour, technical 
methods and qualities, the nude in Greek and modern art, 
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the economic side of art, and the place of art in education 
—a sufficiently ambitious programme for a book of 250 
pages, of which fourteen are wholly and another seventy- 
six partially devoted to illustrations. But Mr. Neuhaus 
doubtless knows his public and we wish his little book 
every success; it should inspire the beginner, for whom it 
is designed, with profitable ideas and a desire for more. 

OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART, by R. G. 

COLLINGWoop. 104 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 

2s. 6d. net. 

In this little book, Mr. Collingwood sets out first of all 
to establish a general conception of art, and then to trace 
the consequences which follow from that general con- 
ception, which in short, is the view that art is at bottom 
neither more nor less than imagination. “ Art,” he writes, 
“* means the esthetic activity, imagination : and imagination 
is the art of presenting to oneself a complete, self-contained, 
monadic world which exists only in and for that art : from 
the esthetic point of view for which alone art exists as art, 
nothing exists except one individual work of art at any 
individual moment. From the historical point of view, the 
work of art does not as such exist, all that exists is the 
imaginative act, and this imaginative act is seen as a re- 
sultant or expression of activities which are not imaginative. 
Hence there is no history of art; there is only a history of 
humanities.” This will be caviare to the many, but those 
who are attracted by this kind of writing will enjoy Mr. 
Collingwood’s well-printed little book. 


TOLSTOY ON ART, by AYLMER MaupeE. Pp. xi, §05;3 
11 illustrations. Oxford: University Press. 17s. 6d. net. 


The chief section of this handsome volume is a reprint 
of Tolstoy’s well-known work “ What is Art?” To this 
Mr. Aylmer Maude has added his Russian friend’s other 
writings on art, together with an introduction. Admirers 
of Tolstoy will be glad to have his collected sayings : 
others may be glad, too, for, disagree as one may with his 
general conclusions, there is much in what he says which 
commands attention and respect. Most serious thinkers, 
for example, will share his disapproval of the theory that 
“an artist should completelyignore all moral questions, there 
being even a certain artistic merit in so doing . . . to care 
about what is moral or immoral, right or wrong, is not an 
artist’s business ”—a theory, by the way, which no one 
could act upon in its full extension unless he were par- 
ticularly desirous of coming into conflict with the criminal 
law, as an artist in the picking of pockets may do. But 
on the whole there must have been something perverse in 
Tolstoy’s mentality, otherwise he could not have dis- 
paraged in one breath the Greek tragedians, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Raphael, and Michelangelo! It is 
interesting to note that he had no respect for art critics, 
whom he regarded as less susceptible than other men to 
the contagion of art. “ For the most part,” he writes, 
“they are able writers, educated and clever, but with 
their capacity for being infected by art quite perverted or 
atrophied. And, therefore, their writings have always 
largely contributed, and still contribute, to the perversion 
of the taste of that public which reads them and trusts 
them.” This is strong and, it may be, grossly exaggerated 
language, but hardly more so than that of many critics : 
of one, for example, who not so long since expressed the 
opinion that out of 100,000 persons not more than one 
would be found capable of zsthetic response to any work 
of art; say, something under forty persons for the whole 
of England. 














CLAUDE MONET, by CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 
J. Lewis May. Pp. 63; 40 illustrations. 
Head. 5s. 

In this new volume of the ‘‘ Masters of Art” series, 
M. Camille Mauclair, who is well known by his little book 
on the French impressionists, gives an account of the life and 
works of Claude Monet, the real founder of impressionism 
Or, as it may perhaps be more properly called, chromatism. 
Monet was a passionate lover of Nature, fields, rivers, 
woods, skies, and the sea—as regards the sea, M. Mauclair 
enthusiastically claims that he saw it as no man before had 
ever seen it. Though Monet was the real founder of 
impressionism, M. Mauclair insists that he was no enunci- 
ator of theories : ““ He was endowed with a vision as intense 
as it was original; he adored Nature, he spent his life in 
painting Nature as he saw it, inventing, as occasion arose, 
the means that seemed to him best suited to his purpose, 
without troubling himself as to whether these means would 
be judged permissible or comprehensible.” And this, M. 
Mauclair adds, really sums up “ all there is to be said con- 
cerning this great and self-reliant personality.” In his 
book on the French impressionists, M. Mauclair notes that 
Monet’s technique consisted in the “ suppression of local 
colour, study of reflection by means of complementary 
colours, and division of tones by the process of pure 
juxtaposed colours ”; words which seem to suggest some 
kind of dependence on the physicist. But now he makes it 
clear that this was not the case, telling us that when in 1885 
Monet’s young disciples put into practice the scientific 
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MUSIC NEWS 


By PERCY 


** At the Boar's Head.”—The Istituto Cherubini in 
Florence possesses one of the finest musical libraries I 
know of, and in one of its fifteenth-century rooms the 
shelves are entirely filled with operas, dating mostly from 
the early eighteenth, to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. An hour spent turning over the catalogue (itself 
dating back about 150 years), and handling the old scores, 
many of which are in manuscript, is not without a melan- 
choly interest. There they lie, musty and forgotten, 
waiting, with the terrible patience of inanimate things, to 
be joined by the innumerable operas written since their 
day, so large a number of which are already almost as 
forgotten as they are. How many hopes and fears, dis- 
appointments, and reputations lie buried with them! To 
an imaginative mind there is something strangely intriguing 
in their yellow pages. Perhaps Pico della Mirandolo 
was right in his belief that nothing that has passion- 
ately interested men and women, and to which they 
have devoted time and labour, can ever wholly lose its 
vitality. : 

I think that of all musical compositions, the unsuccessful 
opera dies the soonest, for to write a good opera requires 
an unusual combination of gifts. There must be that of 
melody, the ability to make an effect quickly and surely, 
and above all, that sense of the theatre of which so many 
composers of the first rank have been destitute, and which 
writers such as Puccini, Massenet, and many others, whose 
names will readily occur to the reader, possessed in so high 
a degree 
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observations of Chevreuil and others, “‘ Monet showed no 

inclination to make his free temperament subservient to the 

rigid data of spectroscopes and chromatics, deeming, it 
seems, that such a course would have turned the painter’s 
art into a mere department of applied science.” 

THE WAY TO SKETCH, by VERNON BLAKE. Pp. x, III5 
coloured frontispiece and 8 other plates. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Blake sets out the scope of his book in its sub- 
title : ‘“‘ Notes on the essentials of landscape sketching ; 
particular reference being made to the use of water- 
colour.” It is an excellent little book, and should be of 
great service to the maker of sketches in water-colours, 
though Mr. Blake does not confine himself to that medium, 
for, as he points out in his introduction, “ we may draw 
with pen or pencil, we may etch or lithograph or even cut 
on wood; we may draw or paint in pastel; we may 
paint, not only in water-colour, but in oil or in tempera,” 
but of them all he thinks water-colour the best. He deals 
in turn with perspective, landscape drawing, choice of 
subject and composition, values, light and shade, nature of 
colour harmonies, simplification, colour-box and colour 
mixing, technical hints, and, finally, the illustrative repro- 
ductions. These reproductions include works of Turner, 
Rembrandt, Corot, Renoir, Cézanne, Claude Lorrain, 
Sesshu, and the author himself; and there is much in the 
chapter devoted to them which will be of interest to those 
whose enjoyment of water-colour drawings lies, not in the 
making of them, but in the looking at them. 


AND NOTES 
COLSON 


I fear that Mr. Gustav Holst, whose little opera, “‘ At 
the Boar’s Head,” I recently heard given by the British 
National Opera Company, has none of these gifts. It is 
founded on a number of old English songs, which he has 
woven into the score with extraordinary skill, but the 
interest lies almost entirely with the orchestra. I do not 
think that in any case opera founded on folk music can 
be really satisfactory ; it is altogether too artificial and self- 
conscious. Mr. Holst does not write well for the voice; 
his phrases are choppy, and generally ungrateful to sing. 


-Of real comedy there is hardly a trace, neither has he that 


power of characterization which makes Falstaff in Verdi’s 
opera stand out so clearly and dominate the stage, and 
which causes all his characters to seem real people. Those 
of Mr. Holst are never for one moment alive. The quintet, 
“© Devouring Time,” showed how unpleasant polyphonic 
writing can sound, when it does not flow naturally, and is 
sung out of tune. Mr. Holst showed himself so great a 
writer for the orchestra in ‘‘ The Planets,” that one is 
sorry to see him wasting his gifts on a form of art utterly 
unsuited to them. 

* At the Boar’s Head” was followed by Puccini’s 
delightful ‘“‘ Gianni Schicchi,” where the composer does 
with such consummate ease that for which Mr. Holst 
works so hard without achieving. It is a joy to see how 


Puccini handles musical dialogue, and his instrumentation 
gains greatly beside that of the more modern writer. It 
is witty and brilliant in the extreme. I have seldom heard 
so much bad singing in one evening. 
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The Philharmonic Society.—Perhaps it was a 
mistake for the Philharmonic Society to give an entirely 
British programme at their last concert of the season. It 


cast too lurid a light on the nakedness of the land. It is 
certainly the duty of concert-givers to encourage our own 
composers, but such a programme defeats its own ends, 
and, to judge from the size of the audience, keeps the 
public away. 

Mr. Arnold Bax’s “ Garden of Fand ” shows that he is 
a past master of every trick of modern instrumentation and 
orchestral colour, but it shows little else. Mr. Ireland’s 
Symphonic Rhapsody, “ Mai Dun,” was also given. 
“Mai Dun,” according to the programme is the ancient 
name of Maiden Castle, the prehistoric earthwork which 
lies near Dorchester. We are further informed that the 
music is influenced by its associations, and those of the 
surrounding country. The result, I imagine, will hardly 
induce other composers to seek inspiration at the same 
source. There are many beautiful moments in Dr. Vaughan 
Williams’s “‘ Pastoral Symphony,” and it is in parts both 
imaginative and original, but there certainly is not enough 
material to form a symphony, and long before the end it 
becomes deadly monotonous. It could have been made 
into a delightful little orchestral poem depicting country 
life, lasting, say, for some ten or fifteen minutes. We also 
heard Mr. Herbert Howells’ Pianoforte Concerto in C, a 
work which for blatant and stupid ugliness I have never 
Jheard equalled. Mr. Howells seems to feel the same 
pleasure in mere noise that a child feels when it beats with 
its fists on the piano. 


It is difficult for an ordinarily cultivated person to 
understand such a mentality, and still more difficult to 
fathom the reason that induced the Philharmonic Society 
to give it a hearing, and to engage so capable a pianist as 
Harold Samuels to waste his time over it. Judging by the 
remarks I heard in the interval, everyone thoroughly 
sympathized with the gentleman who rose at the end of 
the concerto, and said, “‘ Thank heaven that’s over!” 
We are a polite people, and applaud everything, but how- 
ever one may deplore such an interruption on the score of 
bad manners, I cannot help thinking that the frank expres- 
sion of opinion of a foreign audience is, in the long run, 
kinder to everyone concerned. 


There is a certain school of criticism which permits and 
encourages every licence, se long as it seems to be some- 
thing new. It maintains that the ugliness of one generation 
is the beauty of another, anc gives the controversy which 
raged round the music of Wagner as an example. Such a 
dictum is only partially true. Wagner lived in a day when 
there were giants in the land, and although he began to 
compose rather late in life, he soon earned the enthusiastic 
support and admiration of some of the best musicians of 
the day, including Liszt. Long before his death he was 
regarded as a god in his own country, and had to a great 
extent conquered the general public in every country where 
his music was performed, excepting France. 

The ultimate fate of any work of art rests on one thing 
alone : its beauty. Ifit has none, it cannot live. There have 
been freakish musicians, poets, and painters in every age, 
but where are their works now? Who are the painters 
whose pictures are eagerly sought for, and which command 
the highest prices? They are those of the great Italian 
and Dutch schools, English artists of the eighteenth 
century and those of the Barbizon school in France. 
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Piccasso, the leader of the ultra-modernists, has recently 
reverted to his earlier manner, and painters, who are, 
generally speaking, more intelligent than musicians, are 
everywhere giving up the freakish methods of a few years ago. 


One does not expect, nor would one wish, composers 
of the present day to keep on imitating those of the past. 
Every art must to a large extent reflect the age in which it 
is produced, but there are certain fixed principles which 
govern all the arts, and the sooner our young composers 
begin to recognize this, and to cease making their ideal the 
rhythmic noises of West African savages, the better for 
themselves and everyone else, and, above all, for music. 


Mr. Eugene D'Albert.—There are in every 
generation, certain great artistes around whose names 
legend, to use the word in its French sense, gathers. Such, 
in the past, were Paganini, Liszt, and Patti, and in the 
present day one may instance Paderewski and Eugene 
D’Albert. With regard to Paderewski, I think that anyone 
hearing him for the first time, would find it easy to under- 
stand the reason for this /egend. He has so many definitely 
great qualities, combined with a distinction and personal 
magnetism which cannot be defined, that his title to fame 
cannot be questioned. 

I did not hear D’Albert when he was at the height of 
his powers, and hearing him now, it is difficult to imagine 
that he can ever have been the great pianist that those 
who did have that privilege tell me he was. There is always 
a reason, however, for any world-wide reputation, and so 
I prefer to say nothing about Mr. D’Albert’s actual playing 
except to regret the almost total eclipse of most of those 
qualities which he must once have possessed in order to 
have earned so famous a name. 


The Decline in Concert-going.—A _ great deal 
of controversy has been caused by Sir Landon Ronald’s 
remarks about the decline in concert-going. Personally I 
think he is right, and that he has done a service to the 
musical world in calling attention to it. Concerts are, and 
have always been, chiefly supported by women, and life 
for them, is infinitely more varied and interesting now than 
it was twenty-five years ago. At that time hard tennis 
courts were few and far between, and racquets were put 
away at the end of summer until the following May or 
June. Golf, generally speaking, was only played by the 
leisured classes. Cinemas, and broadcasting, had not 
arrived, and bridge and motoring were just beginning. 
All these amusing things have made women more indepen- 
dent, and less inclined to spend their time practising the 
piano or violin and going to concerts to learn how it should 
be done. Every year it gets more difficult for teachers to 
obtain pupils, and for artistes to find engagements, although 
the schools continue to turn out both in ever increasing 
numbers. A glance at the front page of the “ Daily 
Telegraph ” any Saturday shows what an appalling number 
of concerts are given in London, a good half by people 
entirely unknown, and not 10 per cent. of them can be of 
interest to anyone. Many of these concerts are given by 
suburban or provincial teachers, to whom it is of great 
value to be able to point to their successes at the Wigmore, 
or AXolian Hall, and even if Press notices are not too favour- 
able, with a little judicious editing they generally serve 
their purpose, but what of the concerts by competent but 
not great artistes, which if not “ papered ” are so poorly 
attended ? 














Competition is very great on the Continent, but there, 
at any rate, are many opera houses, which provide employ- 
ment for singers and instrumentalists. The trouble is that 
there are too many facilities for the study of music in 
England, and too little for the professional student to do 
when he has completed his studies. 

It is difficult to see how this state of affairs can be 
remedied. It might help if concerts could be made more 
attractive. They are nearly always much too long. It 
takes greater enthusiasm than most people possess, to sit 
for two hours in an uncomfortable seat (and in all three of 
our halls the seats are extremely uncomfortable) listening 
to music, even if the artistes are first-rate. If they are not 
it is intolerable. Then again, prices are much too high. 
The newest comer from the Royal Academy or the Royal 
College of Music asks 12s. for a stall! I think that if a sort 
of parliamentary commission, consisting of artistes, concert 
agents, and heads of music schools, could be formed, a 
way might be found to improve matters. In the meantime 
the principals of the different schools should take a personal 
interest in the young people who enter them, } and 
do all in their power to discourage any but the most 
brilliantly-gifted from taking up such a difficult and 
heartbreaking profession. Even these, unless their 
equipment includes a good appearance and personal 
magnetism, often have a very hard struggle before 
them. There is no room in these days for the merely 
talented, to whom a musical career can only offer poverty 
and disappointment. 


ART 


Music News and Notes 


Royal Opera, Covent Garden.—When these 
notes appear the German season at Covent Garden will be 
in full swing, and we shall have heard again those brilliant 
artistes who gave us such unforgettable performances of 
“The Ring ” and “ Rosenkavalier” last summer. . I am 
sorry it was not found possible to give the Mozart cycle, 
which was at one time thought of; it would have been a 
great joy to have heard “ Don Giovanni” and “ Figaro ” 
under Bruno Walter. 

The Italian season should be most interesting. Recently 
in Italy I heard very good accounts of Madame Toti dal 
Monte, and the Neapolitan tenor, Enzo di Martino, and 
we are all curious to see if the famous Jeritza lives up to 
her reputation. Elizabeth Rethberg, who is to make her 
début as Aida, has won a great name in America. One can 
only hope that she will justify it better than did Galli- 
Curci, who proved such a disappointment to us. Margaret 
Sheridan, since she last sang in London, has become a 
public favourite in Milan, the most difficult public to 
please in Europe, and we shall be delighted to renew 
acquaintance with such old favourites as Ernesto Badini, 
Cotreuil, Malatesta, and Dua. It will be pleasant to hear 
again the Giodano operas, “‘ André Chenier ” and “ Fédora,” 
for though not great music, both of them are extremely 
effective and dramatic, as is also Ponchielli’s “‘ Gioconda.” 
With such excellent chefs d’orchestre as Sergio Failoni and 
Antonino Votto, and with Percy Pitt (who has forgotten 
more than most people ever knew about opera) as musical 
director the season cannot fail to be a brilliant success. 


NOTES 


By TIS 


The Royal Academy.—On the title-page of the One 
Hundred and Fifty-seventh Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy—this year’s—Shakespeare himself is called in to 
help defend the citadel of the academic forces against 
the attacks of the wicked moderns : 

** Nature is made better by no mean, 

But Nature makes that mean : so o’er that art 

Which, you say, adds to Nature, is an art 

That Nature makes.” 
But then: Shakespeare, like his own Autolycus, “ hath 
songs for man or woman, of all sizes,” and in any case the 
words can hardly bear the construction they are here in- 
tended to have. Nevertheless they prepare one for the fact 
that the bulk of plastic and graphic arts here admitted is 
more or less purely representational : holds “‘ a mirror up 
to Nature.” 

Nearly one-third of the oil paintings are in fact portraits, 
and of the subject paintings, landscapes, still life, few can 
be said to “add to Nature” —add that something, which is 
the painter’s self, that makes for—art. On the other hand, 
there is plenty of evidence of subtraction—a danger of 
which the Academic authorities are apparently not aware. 
And to continue a clownish ratiocination which Shake- 
speare would not have disapproved of, the subtraction is 
caused by unintended addition. In other words, the 


accuracy of imitation is often disturbed by the artist’s 
limitations—nor are such limitations necessarily due to 
Like Sargent, Sir William Orpen, for 


incompetence. 





instance, subtracts from Nature because he is so competent 
a master of imitation—can do it “‘ with his eyes shut ”’ so to 
speak. But masters like he, and with him one might include, 
of living Academicians, both John and Brangwyn who do 
not exhibit, are rare. To every artist and more particularly 
to the successful portraitist, who is so often compelled 
to “‘ imitate’ specimens of Nature in whom he is not 
interested, the formula is the danger. 

This year’s Academy abounds in good works by 
capable portrait painters, such as Lavery, McEvoy, Cope, 
Jack, Philpot, Kelly, Spencer Watson, Russell, Fiddes 
Watt, Aiken, Copnall, Llewellyn, Henry, but picking 
names at random one might extend the list to include every 
portrait painter represented, for contrary to the often ex- 
pressed opinion, the Academy has a standard, which is 
high enough to exclude sheer incompetence. The very 
standard, however, favours formula or routine painting, 
pre-supposes the artist’s pre-occupation with art—his own 
or other people’s. Hence your Orpen, your McEvoy, 
your Philpot, your Jack, “‘ will out,” whoever the sitter. It 
is nevertheless curious to see how the considerable artists 
have to struggle when the “ subject ” is not congenial to 
their formula. Lavery is still leading as a painter of elegant 
women—his portrait of Lady Lavery is one of the best 
things he has done for a long time—but the formula does 
not agree with G.B.S. Not that there is no likeness, but 
Lavery’s “‘ Shaw ”’ looks like a papier-maché mask, face and 
hands are spiritless and the blackness, peculiar to all 
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Lavery’s work, is out of tone with the great Irishman. 
McEvoy, who creates a delightful vision of timid girlhood 
in his portrait of ““ Miss Meraud Guiness,” fumbles in his 
portrait of “‘ The Lord Barnby,”’ particularly in the hands, 
and falls heavily in his “‘ John McCormack, Esq.,”’ only 
because of his formula which has time and again proved 
itself unsuitable for the rendering of masculine qualities. 


On the other hand, painters who are not primarily 
portrait painters, such as Stanhope Forbes, Clausen, and 
Greiffenhagen, have therefore acquired no routine surprise 
by the quality of their portraiture. Forbes’s “ Basil Mott, 
Esq., C.B.” is excellent, rather in the photographic sense, 
however. Greiffenhagen’s “Professor Alexander McGibbon, 
A.R.I.B.A.,” is a splendid and vigorous example of charac- 
ter painting, which, in my view, really did not require the 
strip of blue curtain to make it more “ decorative.” This 
decorative sense, which stands him in such good stead in 
his subject pictures, has unfortunately lured him into a 
trap in his “ Professor J. S. Phillimore, M.A., LL.D., 
Lit.D.,” where the red gown and the threatrical pose 
militates against complete success. Dr. Anning Bell is 
another artist not usually associated with portraiture, who 
surprises with a very living and accurate “‘ Self Portrait.” 
Here the background, a stained-glass window, is not a 
decorative adjunct but an interesting biographic note. 
Lastly there is a charming portrait of a young girl, “ Little 
Kitty,” painted by the veteran painter of sunshine, 
Clausen ; this is one of those rare portraits painted out of 
doors that is not only a convincing “ imitation ” of outdoor 
lighting, but at the same time a pleasing picture. Clausen 
never paints badly and never paints with ease. On the 
other hand, Salisbury’s “‘ Sir John Martin Harvey as King 
Richard III,” an immensely good likeness of the actor, set 
in threatrically regal splendour, and painted with this 
artist’s usual facileness, lacks that quality of paint without 
which no masterpiece can be created. 

It would almost seem as if a lack of verve were more 
conducive of good painting than a superabundance of this 
coveted gift. How fine would not Orpen’s “‘ The Right 
Honorable Sir Thomas Molony, Bt.,” with his character- 
istic scrutiny and crossed fingers, be, or how attractive the 
aristocratic “‘ Marquess of Bath ” if there were not evidence 
of so much noise in the handling of the paraphernalia. A 
different kind of “‘ noise ” is produced by John Aiken in his 
“The Viscountess Cowdray in Queen Anne Costume,” a 
portrait of immense carrying-power : one can see the lady 
standing “‘ true to life ” from the other end of the building. 
The artist has spared himself, the lady, and the spectators 
nothing! He has painted her as she was, pince-nez and all ; 
and yet one cannot help feeling that it is nearer photo- 
graphy than painting. Almost opposite this picture, a 
little to the left, hangs another portrait called “ The 
Model.” It is very quiet indeed. Its colours are dull and 
drab; there are no fussy paraphernalia, nor does it show 
any signs of ease—on the contrary, it seems to have cost its 
author much troubled thought and many difficulties—but 
its appearance on the walls of the Academy marks an epoch. 


“The Model ” is the work of Mrs. Dod Procter, and its 
significance consists in a new vision—the result of cubism 
well digested. Mrs. Procter’s subject, though not 
without psychological interest, mainly attracts by the 
astonishing plasticity of the modelling. The illusion of 
tangibility is perfect. “‘ The Model ” is the first arrival at 
Burlington House of a future academic style of painting. 
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Mrs. Procter has something to say by her painting, which is 
not quite the same as saying it with painting—a traditional, 
but in our days not a very common way of expressing one’s 
self. Glyn Philpot, for example, gives us the representation 
of a ‘‘ Street Accident,” and a vision of “‘ The Angel of the 
Annunciation,” with a style of painting derived from the 
study of the Old Masters—Titian and Rembrandt mainly. 
The interest in his pictures lies in that which he tells with 
his brush; and the significance of Philpot’s traditional 
attitude is that both pictures are intended to be “‘ beautiful,” 
to capture us by their charm of tone and colour. It is the 
same attitude of mind that we encounter Charles Ricketts 
** Pontius Pilate,” and “‘ Salome,” which, in spite of the 
strange difference in the stories, use the same diction. 
Nevertheless these painters and others, like Caley Robinson, 
Harry Morley, Eric George, Ernest Procter, Greiffenhagen, 
Madeleine Green, to mention those of the few “ subject ” 
painters who have an invention—albeit widely divergent— 
of their own, deserve our gratitude for reminding us that 
painting does not consist in merely imitating what is in 
front of our eyes. 


That, too, is why one welcomes in landscape art painters 
like P. H. Padwick (“On the Eastern Rother”), Sims 
(“ Hammersmith”), and Stanley R. Shepherd (“ The 
March of Time”), who make at least an attempt to say 
something by their brush, even though it has not the peculiar 
plastic and illusion erected by Dod Procter’s. 

When it comes to pure naturalism one prefers Clausen’s 
vision in landscape, or such an unobtrusive little picture as 
Charles Knight’s “A Southdown Farm,” to the more 
pretentious painting of Arnesby Brown, Sir H. Hughes 
Stanton, and many others, not excluding Sir D. Y. 
Cameron’s, whose “‘ The Shadows of Glencoe” seems to 
me, at any rate, merely melodramatic. Of the more con- 
ventional landscapes, Vicat Cole’s glorified “‘ Hyde Park ” 
deserves special note, as does the fact that the only paintings 
marked as “ sold ” on the forenoon of the private-view-day 
were Joseph Farquharson’s: every one of these had, I 
believe, a red star. 


There remains then one more point of view to be 
discussed, and that is, the painter’s who endeavours to 
express himself, not by, nor with, but through painting. 
The best, in fact, the only example I can find in the 
Academy is Sickert’s. It is true that he affects, as a general 
rule, a muddy colour, but that is also as a general rule 
associated with a sordid subject. He is represented here by 
three pictures : One of them—a muddy one, shows us a 
little urchin, probably of the Fitzroy Street complex (you 
may take it both topographically and psychoanalytically) ; 
the other one equally muddy and of the same “‘ complex ” 
is entitled ‘“‘ The Poet and his Muse ”; the third one, not 
at all muddy, is called, “‘ Victor Lecour.” The first is a 
shrewd and sympathetic interpretation of a slum child; the 
second is a truly Sickertian joke : a man with a fat, nude— 
very nude—woman behind his chair ; the third is a master- 
piece. Victor Lecour is a “type” (pronounce teepe, 
please): a corpulent bearded Frenchman standing, pre- 
sumably in a room of a third-rate hotel, at a French sea- 
side resort, presumably his own. He is “lighted” from 
one window (through which one glimpses the sea and from 
which fitful gleams of light reach the cheap white “‘ damask ” 
wallpaper; he receives more light from a hidden source, 
which makes his right ear glow like a calf’s in the beam of 
sunlight. To some the picture may appear only as state- 














ment of external facts: to me it is”the statement of an 
internal vision in terms of art ; painting is here truly used as 
a medium through which the artist communicates a point 
of view—a comment on life. 

I find I have no space to discuss the watercolours, 
the black and white, nor the sculpture and architecture, at 
any length. Amongst the watercolours are plenty of good 
works likely to appeal to the public in general, but such 
things as Ricketts’ “‘ Theatrical Costume,” and especially 
Vivian Forbes’ interesting “‘ Design for the Decoration of 
an Apse,” have nothing in common with the rest and really 
should not be shown as “‘ watercolours,” a fact which is of 
no importance. The only unusual “ watercolour ” in the 
room is N. L. Nisbet’s (Mrs. Bush) “‘ Autumn Pastoral,” a 
very attractive companion to those shown by her at the 
Institute. The sculpture, despite of competence is less 
attractive. Serge Youriévitch’s ‘‘ Le Danseuse Nattova,” to 
be erected in bronze by the City of Paris, though tremend- 
ously able is unsatisfactory : the lady can only adopt her 
pose because she wears ballet shoes; then why should she 
have been deprived of the rest of her apparel and so of her 
only chance of looking her best in an esthetically perilous 
poise ? 

(It would—in parenthesis—be interesting to know on 
what principles works of foreign artists are admitted.) 

Another and worse incongruity is perpetrated by Sir 
Hamo Thorneycroft, who makes a dead Bishop hold the 
model of his church in very living hands—that is the 
trouble with naturalistic representation always. Mr. Alfred 
Turner’s ‘‘ Castor and Pollux symbolizing the English and 
Dutch races, together fighting the Empire’s battles” in the 
courtyard seems to me singularly ineffective both in sym- 
bolism and in composition : the horse is poor in front view 
and the men are doing nothing even remotely suggesting 
their purpose, and that they do do they do awkwardly. 
Derwent Wood’s “ Machine Gunners War Memorial, Hyde 
Park,” seems to me equally if not more ineffective in con- 
ception and composition : it is the way of war memorials 
generally, one must suppose. Amongst the most attractive 
sculpture, I have marked Alfred F. Hardiman’s “ June,” 
and “Dr. van Kampstra,” bronzes; Richard Garbe’s 
“ Dryad,” ivory; and “‘ Drake,” Irish limestone; William 
McMillan’s “ Syrinx,” marble; Reid Dick’s “Dr. 
Rumschisky,” bronze; Henry Poole’s “ Sir Christopher 
Wren,” bronze; and a number of smaller works. 

I can do no more than mention in the Architecture 
Room: Sir Edwin Lutyens’s ‘“‘ Memorial to the Missing,” 
and Syder Gregory’s “Second Premiated design for National 
Theatre and Memorial to Shakespeare,” and Messrs. Pearson 
and Burrell’s ‘‘ Congregational Church, Southbourne,” 
which impressed me most—but it is doing them and others 
scant justice to single out a few names only, without 
comment. However : space forbids. 


The New English Art Club.—The seventy-second 
exhibition of the N.E.A.C., which will have closed its doors 
before these lines appear in print, offers an interesting 
comparison with the Royal Academy. Somehow the two 
shows seem closely related, though the reason is not 
obvious. As a matter of fact, the N.E.A.C. differs in several 
respects widely from its royal sister. It is a much smaller 


exhibition, numbering only 341 exhibits: it includes no 
sculpture, and the proportion of its portraiture, increased 
by a memorial exhibition of its most distinguished member, 
Sargent, is less than 10 percent. Furthermore, it comprises 
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several of the “ revolutionary ” painters. The relation to 
the R.A. arises from the fact that the New English also has 
a standard ; one is therefore fairly certain not to encounter 
prints of sheer incompetence on its walls. And the 
standard, moreover, is higher. The whole of Room II, for 
example, contains about eighty watercolours; nearly 
every single one was worth doing, and what is more 
remarkable—worth having. 

On the other hand the show includes, with the exception 
already mentioned—hardly an oil painting of superlative 
merit, or so it seemed to me, but a great many of very 
considerable interest; amongst them the following : 
R. Ihlee’s “‘ Dry River”; V. M. Jones’s “‘ Evening Rest ”’ ; 
Ethel Walker’s ‘‘ Miss Hepworth”; A. Newton’s 
“* Bayswater Houses”; Allan Watkins’s “ Servant’s Bed- 
room”; C. M. Giese’s “‘ Notre Dame”; K. A. West’s 
amusing ‘‘ Homage to Early Italian Painting”; Eric 
George’s “‘ Mary Magdalen at the Sepulchre,” better than 
his Academy picture; Paul Nash’s “ The Lake ”—I still 
cannot see more than a discord between his treatment of 
the human figure and that of the rest of Nature. His water- 
colour “‘ Design of Trees,”’ however, is he at his very best. 
There is a fine Steer ““ The Thames at Chelsea,” infinitely 
preferable to his “‘ Haresfield Beacon”; ‘‘ Winter,” a 
curiously effective view through a window by Ronald Gray, 
a Rembrandtesque ‘“‘ Cunninghame Graham,” by W. 
Rothenstein ; and a ‘‘ Claude,” translated into silver, called 
“Venetian Sunset,” by A. Hayward. Ethel Walker’s 
consistent “‘ Decoration for Dionysius,” is a fine composition 
of decorative value, but I am still of the opinion that she, 
like Augustus John, shirks the main problem by stopping 
long before the decoration is “‘ finished.” Certain lines in 
Leonardo’s “ Trattato” contain a sound warning. 

One would dearly wish to comment on several more 
of the contributions to this very stimulating show, Miss 
Molly Campbell’s, for example, and her brave champion- 
ship of “ subject.” I must refrain, and can only mention, 
in conclusion, the three Sargent ‘‘ Memorials” here 
shown, viz., “‘ Lady Sassoon,” “‘ Mrs. Charles Hunter,” 
both beginning to “crack” badly, and, the finest of the 
three, ‘“‘ The Countess of Rocksavage,” which has the 
additional merit of superb composition, in which respect 
the others are strangely defective. 


PARIS. 

A chronicle of current art events must not omit a 
reference to the very remarkable loan exhibition of Oriental 
art, arranged at the Chambre Syndicale de la Curiosité et 
des Beaux-Arts, 18 Rue dela Ville ’Evéque. The “ East” 
in the scheme of this exhibition meant mainly China, 
Japan, and Persia, and the limits of time were set from the 
archaic periods down to the fourteenth century. The 
range of collectors contributing to this exhibition was a very 
wide and international one, Messrs. H. K. Burnet, G. 
Eumorfopoulos, H. J. Oppenheim, W. B. Paterson, C. 
Rutherston, and F. N. Schiller figuring on the list of English 
lenders. Perhaps the most striking section of the exhibition 
was that of the early Persian pottery; and a piece, such as 
M. Joseph Homberg’s eighth or ninth century Rhages 
dish, in white maiolica, decorated with an engraved figure 
of a bird, in lovely blue, purple, green, and yellow is an 
unforgettable instance of the heights of artistic excellence 
to which the ceramic artists of this group were at times 
capable of rising. The Chinese section was very fine, too, 
notably as regards metal work; while for beauty of form 
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united to beauty of material, Mrs. Cole Porter’s big Sung 
pot, in blanc de perle glass, could hardly be surpassed. 
Unfortunately, this exhibition remained open for four 
weeks only, closing on May 31. 

T. B. 


Victoria and Albert Museum—Important New Acquisitions. 


An unusual influx of important acquisitions has been 
the occasion for a new departure at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum which shoufd greatly add to the conve- 
nience of visitors, who wish to see at a glance the more 
recent additions to the national collections. The Central 
Court, directly opposite the main entrance, has been set 
aside for the temporary display of important new acquisi- 
tions from all departments of the Museum. The first 
exhibition of this kind contains objects of exceptional 
interest and beauty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rees Price have presented to the nation 
the magnificent collection of English glass which has been 
on loan to the Victoria and Albert Museum for some 
years. The collection consists of nearly 500 specimens of 
rare glasses, many of them of unique interest, and is the 
result of many years of patient research and accumulated 
learning. It is fully representative of the historical 
development of glass-making in England, and includes 
fine examples of all periods from the end of the seventeenth 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

A piece of English plate which the Museum has just 
acquired will rank as one of the outstanding features of 
the collection. It is a two-handled covered cup of silver- 
gilt of remarkably fine form. It bears the London hall- 
mark for 1673-4, and its history is recorded by an 
inscription added in the eighteenth century: “ THE GIFT OF 
KING CHARLES THE SECOND TO ARCH-BISHOP STERNE LORD 
ALMONER.” It passed again by marriage in 1821 into the 
family of its late owner. Richard Sterne, Archbishop of 
York from 1664 to 1683, was the great-grandfather of 
Laurence Sterne, author of “ Tristram Shandy.” 

At a recent sale at Sotheby’s the Museum authorities 
co-operated with a private collector in the purchase of an 
album of Mogul paintings, or portfolio pictures, formerly 
in the Imperial Collection at Agra and Delhi. Twenty-one 
paintings have in this way been acquired by the Museum; 
they are the work of court painters of the time of the 
Emperors Jahangir and Shah Jahan (1605-1658), and thus 
belong to the period of the highest development of the art 
in India. Apart from their artistic merit, the pictures are 
of great historical interest. Marginal comments in the 
bold handwriting of the emperor Shah Jahan appear on 
eight of the portraits. 

Another recent purchase is a splendid panel of Persian 
velvet brocade woven in the time of Shah Abbas the Great 
(1586-1628), the finest period of Persian art. Technically 
this velvet is a masterpiece, and must have taken a single 
weaver months, if not years, to complete. Its purchase 
for the Museum was only made possible by a grant from 
the National Art Collections Fund, and the assistance of 
a small body of subscribers. 

Another interesting addition to the Department of 
Textiles is a very unusual English carpet, of the type 
known as “ Turkey-work.” It has in the middle a shield 
with the arms of Sir John Molyneux of Teversal, Bart. 
(1623-1691), impaling those of his wife, Lucy, daughter 
of Alexander Rigby, a baron of the exchequer. The date, 
1672, appears beside the shield. 
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MRS. GAINSBOROUGH GOING TO CHURCH 
By Thos. Gainsborough, R.A. 


The collection of the well-known connoisseur, the 
late Sir George Donaldson will be sold at the house of the 
deceased, 1 Grand Avenue, Hove, on July 6 and four fol- 
lowing days. Pictures, drawings, furniture, wood-carvings, 
statuary, etc., comprise a very interesting assemblage which 


will be sure to attract much attention. Among the pictures, 
interest will be specially aroused by the portrait of Lady 
Augusta Phipps by Gainsborough which we reproduce 
in colour, by the portrait of Mrs. Newbiggin by Raeburn, 
and by the portrait of Sir James Mingay, K.C., by Romney. 
Two particularly charming drawings by Gainsborough 
are also present, of which we reproduce one, the very pretty 
“Mrs. Gainsborough going to Church.” Two very 
fine and decorative Elizabethan portraits (called “‘ Lady 
Howard ” and “ Lady Clapton”) may further be noted 
among the English pictures: and among numerous 
examples of the Dutch School, pride of place belongs to 
a fine, signed landscape by M. Hobbema (mentioned by 
Hofstede de Groot, No. 163). Mention should also be 
made of a superb big “ Peacocks, Game and Chickens,” by 
Hondecoeter. The auctioneers, Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson, are issuing an illustrated catalogue of this sale. 











